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TO CHINA BY SUBMARINE. 


BY T. A. 


In March 1919 I was ap- 
pointed to submarine “L 8” 
at Devonport. We were told 
to hold ourselves in readiness 
for foreign service, either China 
or the Mediterranean, and our 
crews were filled up, as far as 
possible, with volunteers for 
overseas. With the short time 
at our disposal, and the limited 
resources of the dockyards— 
themselves in the throes of 
demobilisation,—only minor de- 
fects and alterations could be 
taken in hand. ‘“L 8,” having 
spent the last few months of 
the war patrolling between the 
Shetlands and the Norwegian 
coast, badly needed an engine 
refit, but this could not be 
managed. 

In August, to my great joy, 
we were told definitely that we 
were bound for China. The 
Ambrose, with six submarines, 
the first half of the flotilla, 
Sailed from Plymouth in Sep- 
tember. They were ordered to 
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proceed with all speed to avoid 
the worst of the north-east 
monsoon on the China coast ; 
meanwhile we were held up 
by the Titania, refitting at 
Chatham. Three boats had 
been at Barrow, and three, 
including “‘L 8,” had lain at 
Blyth during the last six weeks. 
In the middle of October we 
all rendezvoused with the 
Titania at Portsmouth. While 
on passage from Blyth some 
circulating water maliciously 
found its way into my star- 
board engine, and “ bang” 
went three cylinders. We pro- 
ceeded on one engine, and 
anchored for the night in a 
thick fog at Spithead. Next 
morning we came up harbour, 
and started to refit the engine, 
working day and night. We 
filled up with fuel and pro- 
visions, ran an engine trial, and 
were all ready again in three 
days’ time. 

It had been arranged that 
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we should stay at Malta for 
three months to avoid the mon- 
soon in the Indian Ocean. 
Many of my messmates were 
** bundle-men,” and were busy 
alranging passages for their 
families to Malta or Hong 
Kong. I felt thankful that, 
in addition to my other worries, 
I had no need to bother about 
the supply of Glaxo in the Far 
East, whether the drains in 
Strada Mezzodi were up to 
standard, and whether the in- 
termediate P. & O.’s had special 
terms for nursemaids. 

We were given a send-off 
dinner at Fort Blockhouse, the 
Alma Mater of the submarine, 
and on a certain bleak morning 
towards the end of October we 
filed slowly out of harbour 
astern of the Titania, with 
**L 8” last but one in the line. 
As we passed Clarence Pier I 
noticed a forlorn little group 
of women in dripping raincoats, 
waving “good-bye.” Poor 
things! It was very hard to 
lose their menfolk for two years 
after they had survived the 
war. Off the Horse Fort, 
“TL 56,” exercising at Spit- 
head, passed close to us, 
sounded a “ good-bye-ee ”’ on 
her syren, and made a signal 
to me, ‘Good luck! Wish I 
were coming with you.” So 
did 1; her captain had been 
shipmates with me, off and on, 
for years. 

We rounded the Nab and 
shaped course for Ushant, our 
last sight of home being a 
blurred glimpse of St Catherine’s. 
The wind was getting up from 
the sou’-west, it was raining 
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like sin, and “‘ or ever that even- 
ing ended a great gale blew.” 

We spent about thirty-six 
hours regretting our choice of 
a profession, either on deck 
with rain and spray driving 
over the edge of the bridge- 
screen, or else jambed tight in 
our bunks trying to get to 
sleep. We had three boats on 
either quarter of the Titania. 
She, we were glad to see, was 
having a worse time of it than 
we were. Occasionally we could 
see the top of a conning-tower 
at some astonishing angle to 
the horizon, but most of the 
time the rest of the flotilla 
appeared as little flecks of 
white foam. , 

As we passed Finisterre the 
gale cleared, leaving a dark 
curtain of cloud in the north- 
east; the sun came out and 
the temperature went up 15°, 
while the heavy sea on the bow 
gave place to a big lazy Atlantic 
swell. When making a long 
passage in a submarine a heavy 
Sea or a flat calm becomes 
monotonous in time, but there 
is a certain exhilaration in 
riding over a very heavy swell, 
a8 in a switchback, where the 
screaming of gear and rattle 
of wheels is replaced by the 
gurgle, as the bows bury them- 
selves in the trough of the sea, 
and the hiss of air escaping 
through the blow-holes in the 
casing. 

Next night off St Vincent 
I was woken by the engine 
stopping, and rushed up on to 
the bridge to find the boat 
turning circles. A joint in the 
steering-gear had fractured, and 
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the helm had jambed hard over, 
so that we narrowly missed our 
next astern. This variety of 
entertainment generally hap- 
pens in a crowded harbour or 
on rounding a buoy; it was 
lucky that we were in open 
sea and had a chance of re- 
pairing the damage before 
reaching Gibraltar next day. 
On arriving in harbour the 
boats were all cleaned up, new 
deck cloths put down, and fuel, 
fresh water, and provisions em- 
barked. My engines were in 
a bad way. When twenty-four 
100-H.P. cylinders get a really 
bad attack of internal troubles, 
it is rather more than a parent 
ship’s repair staff can tackle, 
especially if they have to wet- 
nurse five other submarines as 
well. It was decided to lay 
up the boat for the three 
months at Malta, and to have 
the whole engine out in the 
dockyard when, or if, we ar- 
rived at Hong Kong. I cele- 
brated my first day ashore out 
of England since 1914 by hiring 
a Ford, driven by a fearless 
“ Rock Scorpion,” and, together 
with a messmate, trying my 
fortune at roulette over in 
Spain. Funds had run low 
during our last few days in 
England, so we borrowed three 
pounds from the messman, and 
after four hours of wild excite- 
ment returned to Gib. with 
thirty pounds each. We had 
a@ large dinner-party at the 
hotel, and in ‘due course the 


' balance was received by our 


respective creditors, to their 
great surprise and delight. 
On passage to Malta we cele- 
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brated the first birthday of the 
Armistice. We had received a 
long signal from the Admiralty 
ordering all H.M. ships to ob- 
serve the two minutes’ silence, 
and telling us to pass on the 
message to any merchant ships 
we might meet. On the night 
of 10th November, while off 
Cape Bougaroni in Africa, we 
passed an old tramp steering 
west. We were all strung out 
at ten-mile intervals for wire- 
less exercise at the time, and 
“L 8” was fifth in the line. 
In accordance with their Lord- 
ships’ wishes, I slowly flashed 
the message about the silence 
next day. When we were half- 
way through, the old tramp 
started flashing herself, very 
slowly, ‘‘ What the hell’s up? 
You are the fourth damned 
ship to tell me that.” 

We arrived at Malta without 
any large defect, thereby out- 
raging all the laws of prob- 
abilities, and great was the 
joy of my engineer when the 
Titania arrived towing the last 
of the flotilla with both her 
engines broken down. 

We spent Christmas at Malta, 
and did a little exercising to 
keep the boats and crews effi- 
cient. Several wives and fami- 
lies came out from England, 
and the list was augmented 
slightly during our stay by the 
resources of the island itself. 
Except that my old craft 
needed her refit so badly with 
8000 miles still to go, it was 
exasperating to waste three 
whole months at this abomin- 
able spot. The China com- 
mission was only a two years’ 
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affair, and we should have 
wasted a quarter of it by our 
passage out and back. Our 
stay gave us the opportunity, 
however, of organising our foot- 
ball teams, concert party, and 
band. After much trouble we 
secured the services of a Sr. 
Mifsud, retired naval band ser- 
geant. We rigged him out as 
a yachtsman, and paid him 
ten pounds a month from the 
canteen funds, and he did 
noble work in coaching our 
half-dozen willing but unme- 
lodious volunteers. When, 
however, the long-wished-for 
day arrived, and we sailed for 
Port Said on a wet February 
afternoon, Sr. Mifsud was not. 
He had gone ashore to collect 
his belongings, and had been 
overcome by a sudden attack 
of nostalgia. For some in- 
scrutable reason the natives of 
this island seem to have this 
love of the Fatherland more 
strongly than any other race. 
Most of us were very glad to 
leave, but it was harrowing for 
some of the married men to 
say good-bye twice in three 
months. 

We had a dismal passage to 
Port Said, with pouring rain 
all the way. We rounded the 
de Lesseps memorial about 5 
P.M. one evening, and made 
fast in pairs to the buoys up- 
harbour waiting for the Titania’s 
alrival. At the next buoy to 
us was a big liner just out from 
home, her deck crowded with 
dancing couples. About six 
o’clock the clouds lifted, and 
a blood-red sun sank in a blaze 
of splendour over the desert. 
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I doubt if half the dancers had 
ever seen an Egyptian sunset 
before, but the jazz band won 
for all that. We spent three 
days at Port Said, and the 
Nimrods of the flotilla wasted 
hours flighting on Lake Timsah ; 
but the duck had more experi- 
ence of that game than we had, 
and knew the range of a twelve- 
bore to a yard. Except for 
curried prawns and the chance 
of meeting an acquaintance 
ashore, the place offers little 
to the casual seafarer, and we 
were glad to move on down the 
canal. 

Each submarine had to take 
a pilot, and our orders were to 
proceed at six knots and await 
the ship off Ismailia. Our 
pilots all wanted to catch an 
early train back to Port Said, 
and so, despite the most sacred 
bylaws of the Canal Company, 
the disgust of the dhow frater- 
nity with their boats piled high 
with merchandise, and to the 
great detriment of the canal 
banks, we gradually increased 
speed to about thirteen knots. 

Next day we passed through 
the Bitter Lakes and the lower 
half of the canal. We shipped 
fresh pilots, my man on this 
occasion being a Frenchman, 
while the first one had hailed 
from Caithness. This kind of 
life must be truly awful to any 
one with an active imagination : 
those wearisome sandy banks, 
relieved at long intervals by 
the dismal little stations, and 
the long straight stretches of 
dirty water through which they 
have to plod at slow speed year 
after year. The few places of 
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interest were pointed out by 
the pilots in the intervals be- 
tween drinks. We saw the 
remains of the boats which 
had been dragged by the Turks 
600 miles across the desert to 
cross the canal—a dreary testi- 
mony to splendid though fruit- 
less human effort, as the Turks 
were cut up within a mile of 
their objective. Barbed wire 
entanglements and dusty sun- 
scorched trenches were still to 
be seen, places where hordes 
of men had waited, sworn, and 
scratched for three years during 
the war. There were a few 
detachments of bored-looking 
troops still remaining on the 
eastern bank, and we cheered 
each other loudly as we passed. 
I hope that the sight of six 
submarines in line ahead may 
have provided a slight break 
in the monotony for an hour 
or so. 

We stayed at Suez, or rather 
Port Ibrahim, for three days. 
One Sunday afternoon it came 
on to blow hard from the south, 
and we had to shove off and 
anchor. A heavy sea got up, 
and we all dragged. In the 
course of this excitement my 
electric capstan ‘‘ shorted ” and 
tried to heave the anchor 
through the side of the boat, 
whereupon the cable parted 
and the anchor dropped off. 
I arranged with a French official 
to send a diver down, and the 
anchor turned up at Hong 
Kong six months later—fairly 
quick work for French au- 
thorities. 

Even in a big liner, stocked 
with girls and iced cocktails, 
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the Red Sea passage cannot be 
anything but wearisome. In 
a submarine with all its per- 
manent discomforts, it is too 
boring for words. The sea 
was a dirty pink colour, the 
visibility was low, and the 
coast and islands when they 
appeared at all were of baked 
mud, with no signs of life. The 
sun was pale and unhealthy, 
and a damp enervating wind 
blew from the south. We felt 
rather peevish at the thought 
of the four and a half days’ 
steaming ahead of us. How- 
ever, to look on the bright side 
of things, it was all a new 
experience to me, Port Said 
having marked the limit of 
my journeyings hitherto; it 
was a cool time of year with 
the wind ahead, not astern, 
and the engines were running 
well. 

I had brought an air-gun 
with me, and every day we 
had a competition. The jack- 
staff was fitted with a cross- 
bar and shipped in its socket 
in the bows, and we suspended 
sauce and pickle bottles from 
the bar and fired at them from 
the foremost gun shield. It 
was quite good fun till an able 
seaman broke the spring. 

One hot sticky forenoon we 
had a slight accident in the 
boat. A stoker was “ feeling ”’ 
the bearings when the boat gave 
a lurch. He put out his hand 
to steady himself, and it was 
chewed up between two mitre- 
wheels. We put on a tem- 
porary dressing from the medi- 
cine-chest, and made a signal, 
** Please send boat for injured 
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stoker, also a relief from the 
spare crew.” The Titania 
stopped, and we came up under 
her lee quarter, then she sent 
over a whaler, into which we 
lowered the injured man over 
the submarine’s bows. He was 
in great pain, and fainted in the 
boat. The depot ship always 
carried a complete spare crew 
of all ratings to make up 
wastage and help to run the 
ship herself. The relief was 
brought straight up from the 
Titania’s boiler-room, and sent 
over just as he was. Our 
original man joined up again 
four months afterwards, “ shy ”’ 
half a finger. We had to get 
him back, as he was our star- 
turn centre-half ! 

The lighthouses in the Red 
Sea are under the control of 
Trinity House, and the keepers 
are nearly all British subjects. 
As we passed these lonely 
white pillars sticking up from 
their barren little islands, I 
marvelled at the mentality of 
the men who could voluntarily 
submit to the solitude of such 
a life, where the fauna consists 
of a few lizards and insects, 
and the vegetable kingdom is 
apparently not represented at 
all, while the monotony is only 
varied by the passage of ships 
and an occasional sandstorm. 
I once met three Red Sea 
lighthouse-keepers at Marseilles. 
They were coming home on 
leave, and I must own that 
there was nothing in their de- 
meanour to suggest that they 
did not consider themselves 
the luckiest fellows in the world 
—quite the reverse. Though 


voluble enough in their dis- 
cussion of non-professional sub- 
jects, such as red wine and 
dancing-girls, they showed no 
inclination to satisfy my curi- 
osity about the living condi- 
tions on Sheikh al Abu or 
“The Brothers’ Reef. One 
cannot blame them. 

Early one morning we passed 
Perim, that island of sand and 
coal-dust, and aS we emerged 
into the Indian Ocean, the 
whole atmosphere changed. 
The sun shone clearly, a light 
breeze sprang up, and we felt 
as though we had stepped from 
an overheated room into a cool 
garden. 

On arriving at Aden we took 
in fuel from an Admiralty 
oiler, and then anchored to 
wait for the Titania with her 
hot baths and clean clothes. 
It was swelteringly hot, but 
we didn’t bathe on account of 
sharks. The crew squatted 
about on the casing swearing 
at the heat, and watching the 
little niggers with their curly 
heads diving for coins. I won- 
dered idly whether the wily 
Arab, now that his legitimate 
business of slave-trading has 
been stopped, does not run a 
surreptitious side-line in nigger 
scalps, and that this is why 
astrachan collars can only be 
worn by very successful finan- 
ciers. 

The soldiers and officials 
ashore treated us like spoilt 
children, and put all their re- 
sources at our disposal; but 
what a deadly place it is after 
all! We liked watching the 
dhows and the white egrets 
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which perched all over the 
submarines, but there was not 
a trace of vegetation to relieve 
the barren coffee-coloured rock. 
We were told that we were not 
seeing the place at its best, as 
the rain was nine months over- 
due, and that if we were only 
to stay there a few months 
the place would grow on us. 
Heaven forbid! We only 
stayed three days taking in 
supplies, and tuning up the 
engines for their long 2100-mile 
trip to Colombo. 

We sailed from Aden on 10th 
March. The weather was fine 
and clear, there was a light 
easterly breeze, and for the 
first thousand miles the tem- 
perature was not unbearably 
high. On a long trip like this 
in a small craft one craves for 
the sight of anything which 
may relieve the tedium—pass- 
ing ships, flying-fish, dawn, 
sunset, or the glimpse of land. 
At about five o’clock on the 
second morning out, I was on 
watch as we approached the 
island of Sokdétra, 490 miles 
from Aden. At first we could 
see nothing but a faint blur 
on the horizon on our star- 
board bow, but as the eastern 
Stars faded above the rising 
Sun, the land took shape, and 
we could dimly make out the 
Tugged mountain range with 
its base hidden in a sea mist, 
while the peaks were each 
crowned with a dainty chaplet 
of crisp white clouds. As yet 
there was no colour in the sky, 
just a slight lessening of the 
darkness, then two small flecks 
of cloud in the east showed pink, 
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and I turned to look at the 
island. The white coronet of 
cloud had just been touched 
by the first faint rays of the 
morning sun, and the under 
surface was lit up by the most 
glorious rose-pink glow, accen- 
tuated by the dark slopes of 
the mountains beneath. It 
was the most beautiful sight 
I have ever seen, but it was 
only at its very best for a 
minute ; then, as the sun rose, 
the pink rays lit up the moun- 
tain sides, and then spread 
their soft light over the whole 
surface of the sea. 

Sokétra looked so eerie in 
the dawn light that I wished 
I knew more about it, so I sent 
for the ‘Red Sea Pilot,’ an 
interesting naval publication 
crammed with navigational and 
extraneous matter not to be 
found in mere gazetteers. Here 
I found that the Sultan is paid 
a small salary by Great Britain, 
provided he behaves as a Sultan 
Should. His subjects, 12,000 
assorted brigands, a mixture 
of a dozen different races, live 
in caves, and are too lazy to 
do much cultivation. Owing 
to the lack of harbours and 
their uncertain reception by 
the natives, steamers seldom 
call, and usually give the island 
a wide berth, as it is badly 
lighted and often obscured by 
mist during the monsoon. 

To quote the ‘Pilot’: 
“There are so many camels 
that their owners do not count 
them. The only wild animal 
is the civet cat. On the low- 
lands, scorpions, centipedes, and 
a large venomous description 
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of spider, called by the Arabs 
““nargub,” are common. The 
island exports ghi, aloes, and 
dragon’s blood. . . .” One 
might expect anything in a 
place like that. I pictured to 
myself a Djin stalking a dragon 
in one of those shadowy gorges, 
undeterred by the onslaught 
of scorpions and nargubs. It 
was bitterly disappointing to 
find that dragon’s blood is a 
kind of furniture stain. 

The heat increased daily, and 
the perspiring crew discarded 
one garment after another, the 
most popular rig being a bath- 
ing suit with cotton waste 
sewn into the seat. During 
the day, with the sun beating 
down on the hull, and the 
extra heat from the engines 
and electrical machinery, the 
temperature aft was often up 
to 140° F., though the fore 
end of the boat was consider- 
ably cooler. One doesn’t mind 
great heat when there is plenty 
of fresh air, but the atmosphere 
of a submarine is generally 
highly seasoned with paint, 
battery gas, disinfectant, and 
cooking food, so that the living 
conditions for the ship’s com- 
pany were decidedly bad. The 
officers, spending most of their 
time on the bridge, were rather 
more comfortable. 

After the sun had lost his 
strength, the bridge and gun 
platform would be crowded 
with men, and if the sea were 
calm I used to let them lie on 
the narrow hull casing, each 
man lashed on to an eye-bolt 
in case he should roll over into 
the sea in his sleep. On very 
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calm days we opened the fore- 
hatch—only a few feet above 
the water,—and collected some 
fresh air by means of an im- 
provised wind-sail. 

Every evening when off 
watch, Stoker Evans, a Welsh- 
man, sporting a curly black 
beard and a splendid tenor 
voice, used to conduct a con- 
cert round the gun, assisted 
by the signalman with a man- 
doline and a novice with a 
guitar. Like so many of his 
countrymen, Evans found an 
outlet for his emotions in re- 
ligious music, and the dog- 
watch concerts, starting with 
““The Holy City ” and Moody 
and Sankey’s hymns, frequently 
showed signs of developing into 
revival meetings. On _ these 
occasions Signalman Bunting, 
a master of ragtime and other 
forms of non-religious melody, 
would coax his audience back 
into their more normal frame 
of mind, and the disgruntled 
Welshman would disappear 
down the gun-tower hatch 
growling angrily. 

I had netted a hammock, 
which I used to sling under 
the bridge awning between the 
foremost periscope and _ the 
awning stanchion. It was the 
only good sleeping billet on 
deck, except for the space 
under the chart table, which 
was all right for a small man, 
but for the fact that he stood 
the risk of being trampled on 
by the man at the wheel. One 
night my head lanyard chafed 
through on the gun sight, and 
I was spilt on to a steel ammuni- 
tion locker, where I squatted 
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till a new lanyard had been 
fitted. 

I always kept a standing 
morning watch so that I could 
see how things looked at day- 
break and enjoy the freshness 
of the dawn. Half-way across 
the Indian Ocean, after a par- 
ticularly sultry night, I was 
standing on the periscope stan- 
dard above the awning, having 
a breather. <A light breeze 
was blowing from the east- 
ward, Aurora’s herald, faintly 
spiced with the scent of tropical 
flowers, though we were some 
700 miles from the nearest 
land. It was a cool delicious 
morning, one to gladden droop- 
ing spirits, or soothe a troubled 
liver. It didn’t have this effect 
upon the man at the wheel. 
He and his mate, the look-out, 
were languidly discussing the 
Army canteen at Aden, when 
the great red sun rose superbly 
out of the sea. Lifting his 
eyes from the compass for a 
moment, the helmsman looked 
at the sun and remarked bitterly 
to his mate, “‘ Ere comes that 
red ’ot bounder again. Gimme 
Pompey.” The cox’n coming 
up a few minutes later was more 
appreciative. ‘‘ Nice morning, 
sir,” he said; then pointing 
over the bows to a line of 
small pink clouds on the hori- 
zon, he added, ‘‘ Very pretty 
them, sir; puts me in mind of 
a string of sorsidges.”’ 

It was a great event when 
we passed Minikoi, the lonely 
little atoll 270 miles west of 
Cape Comorin and in the direct 
route from Aden to Colombo. 
All we could see from our low 
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bridge was a faint smudge on 
the horizon and a few small 
Sails. We searched the “ sail- 
ing directions,’’ but there was 
not much to be learnt. “... 
Monogamy is universal, and 
the women appear in public 
with their heads uncovered. 
In Minikoi they take the lead 
in everything except naviga- 
tion.”” Hence, perhaps, the 
riddle, ““Why was Minnie Coy ?”’ 
the answer being an amusing 
but gross libel on a certain 
rock off Colombo called ‘“ The 
Drunken Sailor.” 

Information about the Lacca- 
dive and Maldive Islands was 
well worth reading. Both 
groups appear to be very simi- 
lar in appearance and vegeta- 
tion, but it is in their fauna 
that they differ. The northern 
islands enjoy the presence of 
goats, fowls, and cats, while 
the Maldives suffer from flying- 
foxes, tortoises, and crows. To 
make up for this, “... the 
women of these islands are 
attractive in appearance... 
though alarmed when in the 
presence of strangers.’”’ There 
is a special paragraph to that 
effect, probably noted down 
by some bygone maritime 
Lothario who had called in to 
trade, having first paid his 
tribute to the Sultan—“ five 
bags of rice and seven red 
handkerchiefs,’”’ a levy which 
is still imposed. 

During the last lap of 300 
miles the heat was intense, 
but there was more going on 
around us to occupy our atten- 
tion. Ships appeared from all 
directions, and the sea, now 
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a dirty brown colour, was alive 
with snakes, jellies, and flying- 
fish. When the sun was low 
in the sky, I used to go along 
the casing, and lying half over 
the bow spend an unprofitable 
hour trying to scoop up flying- 
fish with a landing net as they 
skimmed away from our ad- 
vancing stem. For sheer re- 
pulsiveness of appearance a 
common sea-snake is hard to 
beat. See him with his black 
back and yellow belly as he 
writhes and wriggles in the 
breaking bow wave, and one 
feels that here is the most 
utterly loathsome of all created 
creatures. He’s very poison- 
ous, too, though luckily he’s 
shy with strangers. 

Another extraordinary crea- 
ture was a long red inverte- 
brate looking like a deflated 
Bologna sausage. I suppose 
he was one of the less beautiful 
forms of jelly-fish, though I 
have never been able to find 
him in a book of reference. 
The specimens we passed seemed 
to have no method of propul- 
Sion, and to take very little 
interest in life, though no doubt 
fulfilling their task in the scheme 
of things by providing food for 
creatures higher up in the scale 
of nature. 

I believe that the run from 
Aden to Colombo was the 
longest point-to-point that a 
flotilla of submarines had ever 
done on their own power. Of 
course, we had everything in 
our favour—fine clear weather, 
a parent ship within call supply- 
ing us with fresh food every 
forty-eight hours, and surpris- 
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ingly few engine defects. Yet 
we were very glad when the 
eight and a half days were com- 
pleted, and our first glimpse of 
the Ceylon mountains, half- 
veiled in morning mists, was 
indeed a sight for sore eyes. 
There was a long irritating wait 
of an hour while the Titania 
secured to the jetty and lowered 
her motor-boats, then we made 
fast and all hands cleaned ship 
while the C.O.’s presented their 
reports and lists of defects to 
the Captain of the Titania. 

Then followed a series of 
delightful experiences, starting 
with a bath, a shift of clothes, 
and a big mail from home. 
After lunch came my first ride 
in a rickshaw, a bathe at Mount 
Lavinia, a drive back through 
the coconut palms, where the 
“lantern bugs ” (Anglicé, fire- 
flies) danced wildly in the heated 
air. Then a visit to Joonoos, 
doyen of Far Eastern jewellers, 
iced cocktails at the Galle Face 
Hotel, and a dinner the like 
of which we had never chewed 
before. We spent ten days 
at Colombo, during which I 
was lucky enough to be invited 
to attend the yearly sports 
meeting at Tebuana, where the 
Ceylon planter and his friends 
really let themselves go for 
three days and nights. 

It was on the next lap, 
Colombo to Penang, that my 
miserable old vessel started to 
give trouble again. Since leav- 
ing Malta she had behaved 
like Ceesar’s wife, never causing 
any anxiety; but one sultry 
afternoon, when we were some 
300 miles south of the Nicobars, 
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the starboard engine ‘drew 
stumps.” There was nothing 
much the matter, and after 
ten minutes she was off again 
with a shudder and a series of 
loud bangs. After another ten 
minutes, the port engine gave 
trouble. A large welded joint 
inthe main exhaust pipe cracked 
and got worse every moment. 
So we stopped port and turned- 
to the whole staff. The engine- 
room was full of black acrid 
smoke, and the temperature 
was about 140°. The men 
worked twenty minutes at a 
time by the light of paraffin 
flares, lying on top of the 
engine ; then they would come 
up on deck for a breather. I 
don’t know how they could 
stand it for so long — thirty 
seconds nearly finished me. 
The worry was that the run- 
ning engine kept on pumping 
smoke through the exhaust 
pipe of the port engine, as both 
sides meet in a common pipe 
in the centre line of the boat. 
I didn’t like to stop starboard, 
as there might have been diffi- 
culty in starting again. How- 
ever, we had to stop both for 
an hour while we put a blank 
on to check the smoke. 

We told the Titania what 
was happening, and watched 
her and the rest of the flotilla 
disappear to the eastward. It 
took thirty hours to repair the 
port engine, as, in order to 
remove the defective pipe, a 
large proportion of the rest of 
the engine had to be unbuilt. 
Then after getting a new length 
of pipe back we found that the 
joint wasn’t tight, and it had 
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to be unshipped again to insert 
another washer. We kept re- 
ceiving wireless messages from 
the parent ship, “‘ When will 
port engine be ready ? ”? Where 
“L 8's” engines were con- 
cerned, one needed second sight 
to answer a question like that. 

“L 5,” whose captain was 
the only one in the flotilla 
junior to me, was sent back 
to stand by “L 8” in case of 
further trouble. During the 
cruise I had frequently made 
signals, generally derogatory 
and personal, to ““L 5,” and 
our respective officers and men 
had been most painstaking in 
noting any irregularities in the 
behaviour of their opposite 
numbers. As “L 5” put her 
helm over to come up on our 
beam, she semaphored, “ Did- 
dums. Take mummy’s hand.”’ 
It was rather humiliating, and 


-our brains were not up to back- 


chat, so I only replied, “‘ Take 
up your appointed station. Un- 
necessary signals are not to be 
made.” Our engineer officer, 
livid with rage and black with 
exhaust smoke, wanted to add 
a jibe concerning “L 5’s” 
arrival in Malta four months 
previously in tow of the Titania, 
but I forbore. It was in 
emergencies like this that I 
felt grateful that we had an 
experienced war-trained crew. 
Some people hold the theory 
that if one comes to know a 
fellow-creature really well one 
gets to like him or her whatever 
one’s first impressions may have 
been. In nine cases out of ten 
this is probably right, though 
the tenth case frequently makes 
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up for the other nine. In a 
submarine on war patrol, or on 
along voyage, working, sleeping, 
and eating cheek by jowl with 
the men, one gets to know 
and appreciate their little pecu- 
liarities. In recalling this 
cruise, I find that I remember 
the characteristics of the boat’s 
crew more clearly than the inci- 
dents of the voyage. 

To take a few samples. 
There was the chief engine- 
room artificer, Murdoch, a gi- 
gantic, sad-faced, silent Scot. 
I never knew him to volunteer 
any information, even ,to his 
messmates, on any subject other 
than his job. He only came 
up on to the bridge twice be- 
tween Portsmouth and Hong 
Kong, and on each occasion 
it was to give a quick glance 
at the exhaust smoke to see 
if he had improved it by a 
recent adjustment of his be- 
loved Diesel valves. If the 
engines were running well, he 
would parade up and down the 
nalrow space between them 
like one of his native pipers, 
rubbing his huge hands together 
and glancing here and there at 
a pressure gauge with that 
slight relaxing of the features 
which, for him, did duty for a 
smile. If adjustment or repair 
were required, his great body 
would insinuate itself between 
the revolving cam-shaft and 
the dancing exhaust springs 
with an agility gained by much 
practice, though marvellous in 
a man of his bulk. There was 
one small adjustment which 
he could not manage himself 
because his hands were too big. 
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Another E.R.A. would be sent 
for, and Murdoch would nod 
sadly at the valve, and then 
stand behind his mate breath- 
ing heavily. What little slum- 
ber he allowed himself was spent 
on the E.R.A.’s mess table. 
He had once tried a bunk, but 
it had buckled under his weight, 
and he didn’t risk it again. 
His sleep never interfered with 
the working of his subconscious 
mind. If the engine developed 
the slightest knock—and it 
frequently did,—or the vibra- 
tion altered due to a change of 
speed, he would roll off his 
table and bolt into the engine- 
room. 

One night I actually found 
him asleep. Clad in thread- 
bare overalls and a pair of 
shoes, he was lying flat on the 


table, his arms folded Crusader- 
wise across his door-mat of a 


chest. Just above his head a 
fifty-candle-power light glared 
down on to his face. On one 
huge forearm was vividly tat- 
tooed a nude “ well-nourished ” 
dancing girl. On the other 
arm, dimly visible through the 
oily fur, was a tombstone bear- 
ing the one word ‘“ Mother.” 
Yes, he had his human side, 
but it was manifested by art 
rather than speech. 

Murdoch went ashore once 
during the commission. I was 
astonished to meet him stalk- 
ing sorrowfully along towards 
the dockyard gates in Hong 
Kong about six o’clock one 
evening. Then I remembered 
that it was 30th November. 
About two o’clock next morn- 
ing I was woken by 4a 
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frightful hullaballoo in “L 8,” 
secured alongside the Titania. 
Looking out of my scuttle I 
saw two sleepy E.R.A.’s mak- 
ing a hurried “‘ get-away ”’ along 
the gang plank into the ship. 
I didn’t discover the cause of 
the row ; there are times when 
inquiries are superfluous, but 
I’m sure that St Andrew had 
a good deal to do with it. Next 
day Murdoch, assisted by a 
nervous stoker, put in twelve 
solid hours of hard work be- 
hind the port engine without 
even coming out for meals— 
what a man! 

Several men left the boat on 
completion of their first twelve 
years’ service soon after reach- 
ing China. Bunting, the musi- 
cal signalman, and Bailey, a 
tall, bearded leading seaman, 
who looked as if he had just 
stepped out of a stained-glass 
window, both obtained civilian 





employment in the Far East. 


A few months afterwards I 
met Bunting sauntering along 
in civilian clothes. He was 
very pleased with himself, and 
said that he had got a job in 
thereformatory—work to which, 
from my slight knowledge of 
his shore pastimes, I should 
have considered him totally 
unsuited. I inquired after 
Bailey the Bearded, and Bunt- 
ing said, ““Oh, he done very 
well for himself, sir. He’s 
having a trial as assistant 
hangman at the prison.” 

“Good God!” I said, “ has 
he had any luck yet ? ” 

** Yes,” he replied, “‘ ’ad one 
case last week, sir. Done ’im 
luvly.” 
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Our revivalist, the silver- 
voiced stoker Evans, was not 
so fortunate. The glamour of 
the Orient, reacting on his 
Celtic temperament, produced 
a most unfortunate result. It 
cannot be denied that he was 
a most infernal nuisance to 
the guardians of the peace 
ashore, and to those set in 
authority over him afloat. On 
leaving Kobe in Japan one 
autumn morning, Evans failed 
to return to his leave. A half- 
hearted search had been made 
for him ashore, and the Missions 
to Seamen had been informed, 
but we never saw him again. 
The previous evening he had 
been sighted, in plain clothes, 
listening eagerly to a persuasive 
American in the corner of a 
grog-shop. Tempted by high 
pay, as we rightly inferred, he 
had transferred his allegiance 
to the ‘‘ Stars and Bars.’’ The 
last we heard of him was that 
he was doing a year’s hard 
labour in the detention quarters 
in Manilla. I doubt if he found 
a Philippine gaol any more 
comfortable than even “‘ L 8’s ” 
engine-room. 

There are few, if any, lower 
deck ratings who have to com- 
bine so many and varied duties 
a8 a Submarine coxwain. Not 
only is he the senior petty 
officer, responsible for organisa- 
tion and discipline, but he is 
besides the quartermaster-ser- 
geant and the doctor. He has 
perforce an intimate knowledge 
of the valves, levers, and 
Switches which control the in- 
ternal affairs of these mechani- 
cal nightmares, and he must, 
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before everything, be an expert 
in steering the boat in two 
different planes—for depth and 
direction. 

Chief Petty Officer Tozer was 
the nearest approach to a per- 
fect coxwain I have met. 
Though a terror to the hard- 
ened malefactors, he was brim- 
ful of tact when dealing with 
overheated tempers. Moreover, 
for an amateur physician, he 
achieved some really remark- 
able results with his pills and 
tonics, though he was some- 
times unnecessarily graphic 
when presenting his morning 
report. I don’t say that he 
actually hoped for a serious 
accident to any of the crew— 
even to Stoker Evans, but there 
is no doubt that he would have 
enjoyed it. When two men 
were rather badly burnt when 
working on a switch-board, and 
he had to cover them with 
some special ointment, it was 
one of the red-letter days of 
the commission for him. His 
fingers had always itched to 
open that exciting-looking pot 
marked, “‘ To be used for elec- 
tric burns only.” 

At the wheel he could always 
anticipate the boat’s movement 
under helm or diving rudders, 
and correct it with a ‘‘ couple 
of spokes ” the other way be- 
fore she had time to take the 
bit between her teeth. In his 
dealings with the rest of the 
flotilla and the outside world, 
his esprit de corps was astonish- 
ing. He was ready to swear, 
and prove, that black was 
white where the good name of 
his boat was concerned. 
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He said a sentimental good- 
bye to the officers in “‘L 8’s” 
ward-room at Wei-hai-Wei in 
October 1920. Next day, sup- 
plied with a paper enumerating 
some of his many virtues, he 
left for England and pension. 
Now, very self-conscious in his 
lum-hat and cutaway coat, 
carrying a little bag, he dashes 
about the city as a bank 
messenger. Ichabod! 

We got into Penang early 
one morning. The island itself 
was hidden in mist, but a 
forest of fishing-stakes helped 
us to find our way. We 
anchored near a green buoy 
off the pier, marking the wreck 
of the old Russian cruiser 
Zhemchug, sunk at anchor in 
1914. Her crew had been 
having a rare old debauch of 
wine, women, and song, and 
their thoughts were fixed on 
dalliance rather than more war- 
like subjects, when the Hmden 
appeared out of the darkness, 
sank her, and steamed away as 
if nothing had happened. Some 
of the survivors of both sexes 
Swam ashore, and the captain 
is said to have been disrated 
to able seaman by sentence of 
court-martial. 

Here I, and my messmates at 
my expense, celebrated my 
** half - stripe ’’ — that narrow 
band of gold braid on the sleeve 
which should change one from 
a careless youth to a staid and 
serious veteran. We drove 
round the island, and saw the 
precipitous jungly ravines 
flecked with gorgeous colour, 
where the “‘ flame of the forest ” 
was in full bloom. After this 
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we had a bathe and dined at 
the hotel, finishing the evening 
in a mild nautch with a bevy 
of beauties from a liner which 
had just arrived. 

The ship’s repair staff, with 
the assistance of our crew 
working all night, completed 
the engines in time for us to 
proceed with the other boats 
next day. 

A glaring sun and a glassy 
shimmering sea—the heat was 
almost unbearable as we pligged 
slowly along through the Straits 
of Malacca. On deck in a 
ship, one can generally find a 
shady corner’ of some kind, but 
in a submarine, with the sun 
straight overhead, there is no 
escape. Inside the boat the 
temperature was higher still, 
and one couldn’t touch the 
hull. However, the engines 
were behaving well, and that 
was a blessing. 

We stopped at noon on the 
first day out, and waited for 
the Titania to catch us up. 
We lay for about an hour 
watching the ship as she topped 
the horizon, her tall masts and 
upper works distorted by the 
mirage and quivering in the 
fiery air. There was no wind 
and no blast of air down the 
conning-tower, which always 
tends to keep the boat cool 
when the engines are running. 

I went round the boat with 
a thermometer soon after mid- 
day and inspected the various 
compartments. In the crew 
Space were twenty men, all 
in a state of nature, having 
dinner — quantities of roast 
meat, vegetables, duff, grog 
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ration and all. How they could 
stand it, I don’t know. Earlier 
in the voyage I had tried to 
inaugurate a change in their 
messing by arranging a light 
meal at noon and a heavier 
one in the evening. But sea- 
men are terribly conservative 
where victuals are concerned, 
and short of a direct order 
they would not change their 
routine. They were convinced 
that they needed large masses 
of nourishing food to counter- 
act the ravages of extreme heat. 
Perhaps they were right. 

Passing through the control- 
and engine-rooms, I went into 
the motor-room. Here there 
was one solitary figure, a gaunt 
hollow-eyed creature keeping 
watch on the switch-board. 
He, too, was “in the alto- 
gether,” sitting on a bale of 
waste making a “junction ” 
in a broken electric lead, and 
Swearing emphatically under 
his breath. His whole body 
was red with prickly heat, and 
sweat dropped from the point 
of his beard on to his hands as 
he worked. The mugginess 
was such that one couldn’t see 
across the boat. In the corner 
was a traversing fan doing its 
best to stir up the stale atmo- 
sphere. As it swung past my 
face I felt a warm puff of air 
like the breath of a panting 
dog. The temperature in this 
compartment was 150° F., the 
highest I have ever known. 

We all felt glad when the 
sun sank to rest behind the 
black clear-cut mountains of 
Sumatra. It was a dark night, 
with puffs of hot scented wind 
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from the southward. We no- 
ticed large numbers of big 
black objects flapping slowly 
across our bows from star- 
board to port, lit up by the 
glare of the steaming light. I 
wondered what they were doing 
at that time of night, and the 
cox’n suggested that they found 
it too hot to make the passage 
during the heat of the day, 
but “they don’t look as if 
they was up to no good.” 
When we got into harbour we 
mentioned them to the Titania’s 
officers, and they said that 
they had seen swarms of them 
too. One had settled in the 
rigging, and a stoker had gone 
aloft and slain it with a spanner. 
They were flying-foxes, taking 
advantage of the southerly wind 
to fly over to another feeding 
ground. I had always sup- 
posed that the limit of their 
powers was an unsteady flight 
of a few hundred feet from tree 
to tree, whereas we were over 
ten miles from land when they 
passed us. 

The scenery of Singapore 
was disappointing after the 
glories of Ceylon and Penang. 
However, we were fed and 
generally befriended by every 
one we met. There, in a stra- 
tegic position at the bar of the 
Club, we found a distinguished 
ex-Submarine officer, now a 
civilian, travelling in firearms. 
‘He had samples of his wares 
with him, and was on a business 
expedition to Siam, and doing 
a little quiet trade with the 
F.M.S. police in passing. At 
this establishment we learnt 
all about gin-slings and “ Stin- 
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gahs ’—part of a man’s initia- 
tion into the mysteries of the 
Far East. 

We did not waste much time 
at Singapore, as the senior 
officer felt that it was high time 
the flotilla was settled in Hong 
Kong. It was very satisfac- 
tory for some of us to feel that 
we were actually in the Pacific 
Ocean for the first time, but 
we were heartily sick of sea- 
faring under such uncomfort- 
able * conditions. Sunburn, 
prickly heat, boils, and the 
usual results of overeating with 
no exercise had their inevitable 
effect upon the tempers of 
officers and men, and the com- 
paratively short trip of 1500 
miles seemed to us the longest 
of the whole voyage. 

For the first few days of the 
trip the evening thunderstorm 
was a great boon; the officers 
used to take off their few re- 
maining clothes, go along the 
casing, and get really cool in 
the tropical downpour. As we 
got nearer Hong Kong the heat 
became less unbearable, and 
I wore a jacket for the first 
time since leaving Aden. We 
did not get really hilarious till 
we had passed Gap Rock Light- 
house on a barren little island 
forty miles south of Hong Kong. 
Some three hours later, at 10 
o’clock on a dull April morn- 
ing, the Titania led in her 
brood of six grimy little boats 
through the Ly-mun pass. 

From childhood I had thought 
of China as a low flat country, 
covered with rice- fields and 
sprinkled with pagodas, despite 
photographs and descriptions 
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by people who had actually 
been there. The first view of 
Hong Kong, as we came in 
through the narrow entrance, 
was a delightful revelation. 
The huge harbour, full of all 
kinds of shipping from sam- 
pans to cruisers, the lofty cloud- 
capped rock, its green slopes 
dotted with white houses like 
a glorified Gibraltar, was a 
great surprise to most of us. 
After weeks of inactivity I had 
® craving to get ashore and 
climb the peak. The excite- 
ment of visiting a strange 
country is one that never palls, 
and when that unknown land 
is China, one feels as if one had 
arrived in another world. The 
sights, noises, smells, and the 
very air itself are so utterly 
strange. The sky and the sea 
are the only links with home. 

A busy little tug puffed out 
and helped the Titania to her 
berth inside the camber, and 
we waited outside till she had 
secured. The old ‘China 
Birds’? came up on to the 
bridge, and pointed out the 
landmarks to the younger 
hands. 

““There’s the Tamar, kind 
of depot ship, all same as what 
the Egmont is at Malta. That’s 
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the ‘Ong Kong Club just in 
line with ’er stern. Down that 
way past Wanchai is *“Appy 
Valley, where they’ve got the 
cemetery, golf course, and all 
that lot.” 

There was a great splashing 
and sound of high - pitched 
voices alongside. A sampan 
had missed stays, and drifted 
on to our starboard saddle- 
tank. The cargo—four genera- 
tions of the captain’s family 
together with their chow-pots 
and other worldly goods—were 
assisting my crew to shove the 
boat clear. The captain, a 
lady in black silk tunic and 
trousers, with an indiarubber- 
necked baby strapped on her 
back, was uloeing frantically 
and shrieking orders to her 
crew. This was indeed China 
at last. 

We secured alongside our old 
parent ship, and I heaved a 
deep sigh. It was almost an- 
other Armistice Day. There 
were no sick except the man 
who tried to hold up the main 
engines with his hand in the 
Red Sea. From first to last 
it had been a most uneventful 
voyage. Where submarines are 
concerned one cannot hope for 
greater luck than that. 
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A DAY WITH WORDSWORTH. 


THE three letters here pub- 
lished were written by the late 
James Patrick Muirhead to his 
mother describing a visit which, 
aS a young man, he paid to 
the poet Wordsworth in his 
Westmorland house. Their in- 
terest lies not in any striking 
new disclosure of fact, but in 
the description which they 
afford of an ordinary day in 
the poet’s life, written with 
the impression fresh in mind 
and without thought of publica- 
tion by a man devoted to 
detail, possessed of a generous 
sense of appreciation, and with 
a literary ability sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that in 
later life he was an occasional 
contributor to ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ 

The author, James Patrick 
Muirhead, descended from the 
old Lanarkshire family of the 
Muirheads of Lauchop, after 
studying for five sessions at 
the University of Glasgow, in 
which his father was Regius 
Professor of Natural History, 
matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, as a Snell Exhibitioner. 
Admitted Advocate in 1838, he 
practised in Edinburgh until 
1846, and it is during this 
period of his career that, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he 
paid his visit to Wordsworth. 
Abandoning residence and prac- 
tice in Edinburgh soon after 
his marriage to Miss Katharine 
Boulton, grand-daughter of the 


celebrated Mathew Boulton of 
Birmingham, he settled in Ox- 
fordshire, where he lived until 
his death in 1898. 

At the time of his visit to 
Wordsworth, Muirhead already 
had some published writings to 
his credit, amongst them a 
translation of ‘‘ Eloge histo- 
rique de James Watt,’ read 
by Arago before the Académie 
des Sciences in 1834. Muir- 
head’s interest in James Watt 
arose from family connection, 
his great-great-aunt being the 
mother of the celebrated en- 
gineer. James Watt had a 
son, James, who after his 
father’s death settled at Aston 
Hall, Birmingham. During his 
time as an undergraduate Muir- 
head was a fairly frequent 
visitor in vacation to his 
cousin’s home at Aston, and 
it is James Watt, junior, who 
is referred to as giving Muir- 
head the letter of introduction 
to Wordsworth. Muirhead con- 
tinued his literary work until 
the end of his life, ‘ The Corre- 
spondence of James Watt on 
his Discovery of the Theory 
of the Composition of Water’ 
and ‘The Mechanical Inven- 
tions of James Watt’ being 
followed in 1858 by his very 
painstaking production, ‘The 
Life of James Watt.’ Other 
works of his include ‘ Winged 
Words on Chantrey’s Wood- 
cocks,’ the editing and transla- 
tion of ‘The Vaux de Vire of 
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Maistre Jean de Houx, Advo- 
cate of Vire,’ in which he 
asserts the rights of authorship 
of Jean le Houx over those of 
Olivier Basselin, some poems 
of family interest entitled 
‘Folia Caduca,’ and the editing 
of ‘Iter Johannis Gilpini,’ an 
exercise in rhyming Latin by 
Robert Scott. At the end of 
the third letter Muirhead men- 
tions that Wordsworth is going 
to accept a copy of his book. 
This may refer to the ‘ Eloge ’ 
already published, or to one of 
the later works then possibly 
in contemplation. 

Mr James Watt junior’s 
letter of introduction to Words- 
worth included, it will be seen, 
not only Muirhead himself, but 
his uncle and aunt. The uncle, 
whose apathy contrasted so 
strongly with Muirhead’s en- 
thusiasm, was one Andrew 
Donaldson Campbell of Ash- 
craig, Ayrshire, the place which 
is referred to later as having 
been “booked as his halting- 
place’ by Wordsworth when 
he came to Scotland. 

Muirhead’s first stop on the 
journey is made at the house of 
Mrs Fletcher. This Mrs Flet- 
cher, a woman of remarkable 
beauty and attainments, of 
whom an autobiography exists, 
was a close friend of Words- 
worth, and it was on her behalf 


Kegswick, lst Septr. 1841. 


My Drar MoTHER,— 
Hitherto on this tour I 
have not had much oppor- 
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that he conducted the purchase 
in 1840 of this house at Lan- 
crigg. During alterations to 
the house Mrs Fletcher lived at 
Thornyhowe, and had actually 
moved into Lancrigg only some 
six months before Muirhead’s 
arrival. Wordsworth during 
the later years of his life—he 
was seventy-one at the time of 
Muirhead’s visit—appears to 
have been kept well supplied 
with literary and artistic visi- 
tors, and the interview with 
the poet here described is per- 
haps typical rather than un- 
common. The phrase “sup- 
plied with’ is used advisedly, 
for it can be gathered that 
friends and neighbours such as 
the Fletchers—and they were 
amongst the most assiduous— 
did in collusion with the poet’s 
watchful wife and sister strive 
to ensure that in rambling over 
the hills he should do so as 
far as possible in congenial 
company rather than in soli- 
tude. 

The visit ends at the Wishing 
Gate, and it would be impos- 
sible to suppose that Muirhead 
at this ecstatic moment could 
have failed to indulge in the 
superstition connected with the 
spot. Wish he certainly did, 
and, as he admitted years after- 
wards, no wish could ever have 
had happier fulfilment. 


tunity for writing, partly from 
the complete occupation of all 
our days in travelling and see- 
ing things which, if one saw 
fewer of them, would have 
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more chance of being described ; 
and partly also from the things 
themselves being difficult to 
describe at all well, so as to 
place them before the eyes of 
any who have not seen them. 
Such descriptions must always 
be the work of time, and 
neither the hurry of inns and 
packing, nor the fatiguing ex- 
ercise of going over a large 
surface of new and interesting 
subjects, nor the wretched sup- 
ply of stationery with which 
one is apt to meet on such 
occasions, is at all favorable to 
this. But here we find some 
rest from our exertions; I 
have made myself master of 
one good quill at least, and 
have at last met with some- 
thing not only worth describ- 
ing, but that may, I hope, be 
recorded so as to interest our 
friends at a distance from the 
mountains and lakes around 
us. I have spent a day—a 
glorious sunbright day—with 
Wordsworth; have under his 
auspices seen his beautiful, 
though miniature, garden and 
grounds, have sat with him 
at his hospitable board, and 
listened to the uninterrupted 
stream of his eloquence; and 
more than all this, have rambled 
alone with him, at his own 
desire, over his own hills, to be 
guided by him to his favourite 
haunts, to see the scenes which 
furnished occasion to many of 
his poems, and to hear some 
yet unpublished recited by him 
on the spot where he conceived 
and composed them. Is not 
this a day to be marked with 
the whitest stone in one’s 
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calendar? For the abundance 
of his kindness I was not pre- 
pared; but it was so great, 
and so delightful, that I wished 
much that others could have 
witnessed it and shared in it; 
and all I can do is to give you 
a full account, though I must 
also make it a rapid one, of 
the origin and progress of so 
great an event in my history. 
To begin with preliminaries : 
Uncle and Aunt were also 
named in Mr Watt’s introduc- 
tion, but it turned out that 
Uncle had very little, if any, 
desire to see the Poet ; he also 
felt a little rheumatism, and 
Monday was a day of pouring 
rain. Under these circum- 
stances he quite resolved not 
to go, and at first thought 
that aunt wd. never think of 
it. But she, naturally, had a 
strong wish to see Mr W. with 
so good an introduction as Mr 
Watt’s, and I was quite ready 
to escort her, if she would go 
with me p. coach, to return 
that eveng. This she con- 
sidered for some time, but was 
much disinclined to leave Uncle; 
was discouraged by the weather, 
and harped a good deal on the 
expense. At last she proposed 
to go, taking one of her sisters 
with her, which I did not fancy 
so much, for the Misses D. were 
not named by Mr Watt, and I 
felt that it was a very different 
thing taking any person who 
was resident in the neighbour- 
hood from a mere call of pass- 
ing travellers. I could not well 
say this to Mrs C., but I was 
silent ; and perhaps the ladies 
felt that it wd. not be delicate 
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to press it. But the thing that 
finally settled the matter was 
the discovery that the expense 
of going as proposed by coach 
and back wd. pay for a pair 
of post horses for the whole 
day; and the moment this 
was discovered, I was relieved 
of all further care, as all with 
one voice proclaimed that they 
never wd. think of paying so 
dear for their whistle. As it 
turned out, it was better for 
me that it was so, as it enabled 
me to have a very different 
sort of visit from what must 
have been the case if any 
ladies had gone; but I was 
not aware of all the interest 
that awaited me in consequence 
of my being alone. 

Well, at six yesterday morn- 
ing I set out by the Ambleside 
coach, which set me down 
within a mile of Mrs Fletcher’s 
at 8 o’clock—taking me back 
so far on the road that we 
came on Saturday, but which, 
as I dare say you know, is too 
beautiful to make one regret 
seeing it twice, or much oftener. 
On arriving there, Angus be- 
stirred himself from his bed, 
and entertained me till break- 
fast time, which was before 
nine, when Mr F. and Mary 
appeared—both very well, and 
in great spirits at being in 
possession of their new house, 
Mrs Davy being left in the old 
one, Thornyhowe, which is not 
50 yards off. There were many 
kind enquiries for you all from 
Mrs F., and conveniently for 
me it turned out that their 
carriage was going to Amble- 
side at 11, to take the ladies 


a-Shopping, and to put Angus 
so far on his way to Cyril 
Thornton’s (Elleray, which he 
has on lease from Prof. Wilson), 
where he was to dine and stay 
the night. So it was arranged 
that I should be dropped at 
the poet’s door, and find my 
way back to dine with the 
F.’s, and then be picked up 
by the Keswick coach at 4 past 
6 in the evening. In the 
interval after breakfast, Angus 
showed me the beauties of the 
little glen in which their house 
stands, and which are really 
very great. They have no 
view of the lake (Grasmere) 
just from the lower windows, 
though they have from the 
upper ones, and from the 
avenue a few yards from the 
door—this defect, however, will 
soon be remedied by some 
intended opening up of the 
copse which belongs to them- 
selves. But in the head of the 
glen, only about a mile from 
the house, and in full view, is 
a high and snow-white water- 
fall, which has quite a Swiss 
effect contrasted with the dark 
mountains beside it. Then 
immediately on leaving the 
door, the avenue winds among 
some pretty little knolls like 
those at the Trossachs on a 
small scale, with a full and 
gushing stream for a pleasant 
companion to the path, being 
like all the rivers I have seen 
here, of the most crystal purity, 
and fringed alternatively with 
the dark foliage of little alder 
bushes or the lighter green of 
fresh and rich pastures. This 
pretty preface to a very com- 
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fortable and appropriate house 
terminates not in the high 
road, but in one of several 
country lanes which must be 
passed through before that is 
reached; and on our way 
Angus took me to a seques- 
tered little church and church- 
yard, which latter is a corner 
half surrounded by the stream 
(there deep, bright, arrowy, and 
sparkling), where two of Words- 
worth’s children have been laid 
in the earth, and where he has 
destined his own grave to be. 
There are two little upright 
stones marking the place ; and 
certainly if one could now and 
then look about one from the 
tomb, it would be a choice 
place to be buried in. A more 
sweet and tranquil scene it is 
impossible to conceive, but very 
cheerful withal, “and smiling, 
as if earth contained no tomb.” 
I could hardly leave the spot, 
though bound on the pleasant 
errand of seeing in life and 
health the frame that at no 
very distant period may be 
laid and left there, and of 
sharing in intercourse with the 
gifted mind that can then be 
known only by its remembered 
works. On reaching Rydal 
Mount, with feelings of no 
ordinary excitement, and fears 
of some accidental contretemps 
preventing the high enjoyment 
I was looking forward to with 
happy anticipations, my first 
reception was fitted to preserve 
the sobriety of mind which 
otherwise I might have been 
apt to lose. Mr Wordsworth 
had, not long before, gone out 
to drive! However, I had 
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laid my plans with a view to 
this probable contingency, and 
leaving my letter and card, I 
told the servant that I shd. 
go to see the Rydal waterfall 
(wh. is close at hand), and 
return thereafter to the house. 
She seemed quite anxious that 
I should see Mr W., and said 
she was sure he would not be 
very long away, and that as 
soon as he retd. she wd. take 
care that he had the letter. 
It takes about half an hour 
to see the Rydal falls, and this 
time I prudently extended to 
an hour, to allow a_ better 
chance of the meeting, which 
I was resolved to ensure by 
all the means in my power 
short of persecution. The falls 
were in high order from the 
heavy rains of the previous 
day; the sun was hot and 
bright ; the water, though so 
full, was quite like glass; the 
rainbow on the spray vividly 
arched over the pool, resting 
on wild flowers at either end ; 
and what with the sound of the 
dashing and murmuring stream, 
the song of birds, the trans- 
parent leaves transmitting the 
sunlight greenly on the rocks, 
the winding walks among light 
hazels and aged oaks and weep- 
ing birches, the dreams I 
dreamed of all I was yet to 
see and hear—the hour passed 
rapidly away, and it was almost 
by compulsion that I found 
myself again at the Poet’s 
Gate. Still no Wordsworth ! 
But the servant invited me to 
linger in the little grounds— 
a verdant fortification, over- 
looking Rydal water in its nest 
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of mountains, and having also 
a charming view of half—the 
finest half—of Windermere. 
Here, within sight and hearing 
of all arrivals that might occur, 
I kept attentive watch, till the 
“noticeable man” ere long 
came home, when I did not 
make my appearance till he 
had had time to peruse Mr 
Watt’s letter, which was not 
a very short one. Then as I 
was emerging from my hedged- 
in nook, he appeared coming 
from the house to meet me, 
welcomed me with the utmost 
cordiality and many expres- 
sions of old and deep regard 
and affection for Mr Watt, and 
before three minutes had passed 
he invited me to share the meal 
to which he said they were 
soon to sit down. It was 
humble fare, he added, but I 
might not regard that when I 
was assured of the great plea- 
sure he would feel in hearing 
that I would partake of it, 
and in entertaining me as his 
powers might permit; and 
forthwith he introduced me to 
his wife and a Mrs Hutchinson, 
and his sister-in-law, who, with 
a Miss Fisher, a pretty girl who 
is staying there, and is, I am 
told, a poetess, and a daughter 
of Mrs Hutchinson’s, a girl of 
9 or 10 years of age, were to 
make up our party. You may 
Suppose with what gladness I 
accepted the friendly invita- 
tion, and how joyfully I 
listened to the noble disserta- 
tions (for it was this rather 
than conversation) which in- 
stantly began to proceed from 
the high mind in whose presence 
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I thus fortunately found myself. 
He put several questions about 
Mr Watt, showing deep interest 
in all his proceedings, and gave 
me many details of their early 
friendship and frequent meet- 
ings. I had not been aware 
till then of the great intimacy 
which Wordsworth says always 
existed between them, though 
I knew that they were friends 
of a good many years standing. 
W. was born, he says, in 1770, 
and he thinks Mr Watt was two 
or three years his senior, for 
he went over to Paris at the 
time of the Revolution in 1792 
and 1793, and so was “ pretty 
hot in it,’ but he found Mr 
Watt there before him, and 
quite as hot in the same cause. 
They thus both began life as 
ardent (and he adds, thought- 
less) radicals, but have both 
become, in the course of their 
lives, aS all sensible men he 
thinks have done, good, sober- 
minded conservatives. He thinks 
that more evil is done by 
bringing forward new measures 
even if they are good ones, 
before people’s minds are suffi- 
ciently prepared to receive 
them, than by delaying them 
a little beyond the period when 
such preparation has been duly 
made ; and while he considers 
the object of all government to 
be the continual mental and 
moral improvement of those 
subjected to it, he thinks it is 
better to be a little behind than 
a little before the age in all 
large public measures. It was 
with exultation that he brought 
me a London newspaper of 
Monday’s date, giving the first 
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news of Sir Robert Peel having 
received the message from her 
Majesty ; but with exultation 
not derived from any considera- 
tion of a particular party ac- 
quiring domination in the State, 
nor from a consideration of 
any line of policy apart from 
wide and general views of the 
advantageous rule of men, but 
from a belief that rash experi- 
ments in such serious matters 
as government, education, and 
religion were the most danger- 
ous and destructive modes of 
proceeding that could possibly 
be adopted. He thinks that 
for many reasons Sir Robert’s 
policy now must be well con- 
sidered, and that he looks upon 
as the great point; but he is 
also persuaded that it will be 
moderate, and this gives assur- 
ance of the minds of the people 
being well inclined to feel its 
benefits and aid its exertions. 
Politics, however, he did not 
dwell much upon, always speak- 
ing of them as a philosophical 
pursuit, and expressing the 
strongest abhorrence of all who 
could submit their minds to 
the yoke of Parliamentary 
labour for the pay of place, 


KEswIick, 
lst September 1841. 
No. 2. de 
My DEAR MOTHER,— 

We have come home in 
rain from a pleasant drive 
round Bassenthwaite,’> having 
had sufficient fine weather in 
the course of it-to see that B. 
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rank, or wealth, in place of 
aiding, free and unfettered, the 
cause of legislation in their 
country, and through that, in 
the world, as their highest 
honour and most delightful, 
though most responsible, duty. 
He turned voluntarily and 
gladly, though I really know 
not by what easy and imper- 
ceptible transition, into the 
fields of literature ; and though 
he said much of some English 
authors, and especially of some 
of his own school, with the older 
and greater poets, he seemed, 
as I reflected afterwards upon 
the course of his conversation, 
to have peculiarly selected the 
Scottish poets on whose works, 
habits, and lives to enlarge. 
Of Southey he spoke in terms 
of deep affection, with regretful 
melancholy that so fine a mind 
should so early (that is, not in 
consequence of mere old age, 
as he is only about 63) be so 
irrecoverably lost to his numer- 
ous friends and to the nation 
whose literature he has benefited 
so largely. There is no chance 
—indeed, so far as appears, no 
possibility of even a partial 
gleam of reason being restored. 


is not so tame a lake as it 
looks from this. The road from 
the foot of the lake, on the 
other side to this, is quite 
magnificent, the mountains of 
Borrowdale coming in with 
great effect, and fine oak woods 
fringing the banks and hills by 
the side. But I willingly 
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pass to the continuation of 
Wordsworth’s memorabilia from 
my last letter. I think I was 
mentioning his talk of Southey. 
He said that it was peculiarly 
painful to remember that his 
mental death had been preceded 
by so much mental suffering 
of the severest kind; his in- 
sanity, or rather his complete 
and childish imbecility, having 
been brought on by the con- 
stant agony he felt in witness- 
ing the insanity of his late wife, 
who had so long been his com- 
panion and friend, and by the 
intellectual exertions he made 
to drive away more painful 
thoughts. Often he spent the 
whole day with her, though it 
was all a time of grief to him, 
and then wrote incessantly dur- 
ing the night, and yet was un- 
able to find any repose the 
next day. This, of course, no 
constitution could stand; but 
now he does not apparently 
Suffer, and only was at one 
time a little irritable, which 
has not been the case for a 
long time. Greatly to my 
Satisfaction, and somewhat un- 
expectedly, W. said that he 
thinks the finest thing Southey 
has ever written is the graver 
part of a book, published anony- 
mously, called the Doctor, the 
jocose parts of which he does 
not altogether admire or ap- 
prove of, and the whole of 
which taken together shows, 
he thinks, a little too much 
bookmaking; while the se- 
quence of quotations, though 
done with beautiful taste and 
a@ profound knowledge of the 
literature mot only of England, 
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but of the world in general, 
might have been done nearly 
as well by other persons than 
8. if they had chosen to devote 
their time to it. But of the 
graver parts he spoke with an 
admiration which I wished Aunt 
Jane, or Mrs Fletcher, or the 
other Maligners of that curious 
and most able book, could have 
heard. It is certainly no small 
authority in favour of the work, 
and I was glad to have the 
same authority for it being in 
reality by Southey, about wh. 
there have been sundry dis- 
cussions. 

Of Burns he spoke long, 
energetically, and in the highest 
style of language. I would 
very fain have had a reporter 
present, for all that he said 
on this—and, indeed, on every 
other topic—was well worthy 
of being preserved. He thinks 
that Burns, in his own sphere, 
is unrivalled, and that as rais- 
ing himself into such fame by 
the study of the objects which 
constantly met his eye in his 
daily life he is worthy of all 
praise ; but he made a curious 
remark, which I never heard 
before, at least with its accom- 
panying illustration. He said 
that Burns is the poet of human 
passions, and of the social 
enjoyments and rough friend- 
ships and little incidents of the 
life of a man in his own grade, 
but that he never assumes the 
highest tone which best be- 
seems a poet; that he never 
Spiritualizes, much less sanc- 
tifies his conceptions ; that he 
never appears in the priestly 
robes or with the majestic 
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authority of a Bard; that 
while his most beautiful effu- 
sions are on a daisy and a 
mouse, wh. met his eye as he 
followed the plough, and which 
he has embalmed for ever in 
immortal strains, yet that he 
nowhere in all his poems men- 
tions the mountains of Arran, 
which lay constantly before 
him, had he raised either his 
eye or his mind even so high. 
When W. was on one of his 
five journeys in Scotland, the 
field at Mossgiel was pointed 
out to him in which tradition 
Says that the daisy was turned 
up; and the first thing that 
there struck his (W.’s) mind 
was the outline of the Northern 
mountains of Arran, which he 
considers to be unsurpassed in 
beauty by any other outline 
he ever saw. “I care nought,” 
he said, ‘‘ for the red sandstone 
or the South of the Island; 
give me the granite and the 
North!” Then he lamented, 
as if Burns had been his own 
brother and were now alive (so 
earnest and affectionate and 
real were his lamentations), the 
constant falling, under the 
slightest and meanest tempta- 
tions, from all that was good 
or praiseworthy in the man. 
How could Carlyle call him a 
hero, who was self-degraded 
and destroyed to a degree that 
made his life a continual 
misery ? But who would mind 
what Carlyle says, when he 
called Shakespeare and Milton 
“‘ things of shreds and patches’’? 
True, he now says Shakespeare 
is the first of human intellects. 
But who can heed even such 
praise fr. the same judgment 


which could rashly and vainly 
and presumptuously endeavour 
to load the memory of such 
minds with such poor censure ? 
Carlyle is an enthusiast, and 
nothing more ; if pressed about 
his character, he would say he 
was less, or worse, than an 
ordinary enthusiast, because he 
is an audacious, inconsistent, 
and unlearned one. I men- 
tioned that I had heard a 
German lady the other day say 
that, although she thought Car- 
lyle meant well, and had done 
a good deal to get people in 
this country to read German, 
yet that he did not himself 
understand German literature. 
“And I,” said W., “‘say that 
he does not understand English 
literature.”” He then returned 
to Burns, repeated with great 
emphasis and most musical 
intonation, in the deep bass 
voice which he adopts peculiarly 
when reciting, the whole of 
“the Poet’s epitaph on himself,”’ 
and added, as a moral at the 
end of it, that instead of 
“thoughtless follies laid him 
low,” it should be “reckless 
vices laid him low.’ Pickering 
in London has vast numbers of 
Burns’ letters in his possession, 
none of which can be published, 
from the profanity and im- 
propriety of all sorts, every- 
thing, he says, that is most 
shocking, which they contain. 
And does such a man deserve 
the name of a Bard, or a truly 
Great Poet? It would be 
“‘ profanation of the term, and 
of all that is sacred in the 
noblest thoughts and feelings 
of man, to hold that mere 
intellect, so employed, could 
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ever deserve, or commonly re- 
ceive, that high appellation.” 
So much for Burns; only I 
may add that when I told W. 
that I had been six months in 
Arran, he said, “I wish I had 
been part of the time with 
you,” and that he has booked 
Ashecraig as his halting-place 
when he next comes to that 
part of our coast, as he will 
assuredly do when next in 
Scotland, an event to wh. he 
looks forward before many 
years are over. As for Edin., 
he has promised faithfully that 
he will not be there without 
enquiry for me, and the last 
words he said at parting were, 
“I will never forget you.” So 
you see that, even with a good 
introduction as a foundation, 
I made good use of my time. 
A happier time I certainly 
never spent, but I must go 
on in order. 

With Thomson’s Seasons he 
is delighted, and even more so, 
at least in point of finish of 
execution and polish of num- 
bers, with his Castle of Indo- 
lence. Of the Seasons he has 
a copy of the first edition, 
throughout which he has inter- 
lined the alterations subse- 
quently made; and he looks 
upon the author as one whom 
Nature had admitted to share 
in many of her very highest 
enjoyments and most retired 
pleasures, and who had re- 
ceived the boon with the keenest 
feelings and a warm and ex- 
quisite sensibility. Then for 
the circumstances of the man 
he has always felt great com- 
passion; almost unfriended 
even in his own country, strug- 
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gling with poverty and adver- 
sity in another one, which then 
was much more foreign than 
it is now; suffering the dis- 
advantage of a style not free 
from imperfections, and not 
quite pure as English, at a time 
when the classical diction and 
refinement of Pope were familiar 
to the reading public, and 
looked down upon in conse- 
quence, and treated with undue 
disregard, if not harshness and 
contempt, by Pope and all the 
band of authors and critics 
who then associated so much 
together, and thought so much 
alike on matters of taste and 
learning. The want of a per- 
fect English style has, he thinks, 
been a great hindrance to the 
reputation of many of Thom- 
son’s countrymen — indeed, 
more than we can now perhaps 
form any adequate idea of; 
and as an instance of this, he 
mentioned the great sensation 
excited by the first appearance 
of Robertson’s works — good 
English, written by a Scotch- 
man. 

The Edin. Review he asked 
many questions about, desiring 
to know much about its repu- 
tation, editor, contributions, 
and contents, evidently feeling 
a great interest about it, but 
twice in a most marked manner 
declaring that he neither reads 
nor sees it. Macaulay, he says, 
is false in style, and in every- 
thing else ; he is more gorgeous 
than Gibbon, fatiguing a reader 
by the constant straining after 
something bright, and content 
to pick up tinsel rather than 
want his glitter. This, he says, 
may partly be a consequence 
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of writing much for periodicals, 
where a man must condense as 
much showy writing as possible 
into the smallest possible space ; 
but the false hollow nature of 
the man’s mind he deduces 
from other things as much as 
from that. His going to India 
was a mere job. The object 
of sending a man thither with 
the enormous salary (I believe 
£10,000) which he had was to 
improve the code of Indian 
law by introducing into it all 
that was best and most prac- 
ticable in English law. This 
was, fittingly enough, to be 
intrusted to a barrister of six 
years’ practice at least in the 
English Courts. It was found 
that the £10,000 p. annum wd. 
just suit Macaulay in the mean- 
time, and that then he would 
strenuously support the party 
after his return. But he was 
not a barrister at all. So the 
provision about the six years’ 
practice was struck out, and 
the only safeguard for India 
being benefited was removed 
to make way for Fortunatus. 
Then he did nothing in India, 
but returned from it with 
£30,000 to £40,000. ‘‘ Suffi- 
cient, one would have thought, 
to have not only permitted but 
required every man, whether a 
professed patriot or not, to 
have served without further 
pecuniary reward a country 
which had liberally bestowed 
so much on him already; but 
in place of acting thus, he 
strives for thé first or any 
vacant place that he can get, 
and in avidity, in literary style, 
and in dating from Windsor 
Castle, he equally o’ersteps the 
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modesty of nature.” From the 
Edin. Rev. he went first to 
Blackwood, Prof. Wilson, his 
undisciplined life, his quality 
both as a prose and as a verse 
writer, in both of which he 
thinks diffuseness his fault, 
and cheerful, natural, warm- 
hearted vigour his excellence ; 
and then to Jeffrey, his habits 
of bustle, activity, and enjoy- 
ment of life, his illness; Mrs 
Empson’s marriage ; the health 
of Mr E., whom he saw not 
long since, and who must be, 
he fears, a complete cripple 
from rheumatism all his life ; 
unequal marriages in point of 
age (his own daughter having 
lately married a Mr Quillinan, 
much older than herself, and a 
Roman Catholic) ; marriage in 
general, with all the topics 
naturally flowing from it; his 
own happy life in that respect, 
and a vast variety of other 
subjects, on which he spoke 
apparently with great enjoy- 
ment to himself and certainly 
to me: but some of these 
points he took up when we 
were on our walk together, 
which I must give you an 
account of. In the meantime, 
I am again stopped, these tire- 
some people the M‘Kerrels being 
here (but only for one day), 80 
I shall just return afterwards. 
I hope to finish my story in a 
third despatch, and am sure 
both you and our other kind 
friends will be glad to have all 
the particulars that I can give of 
my rare good fortune in having 
such interviews with such a man. 
In the meantime, believe me, 
ever your affectionate son, 
JAS. P. MUIRHEAD. 
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Iv. 


KESWICK, 
2nd September 1841. 


My DEAR MOTHER,— 


Mr Wordsworth’s dinner 
was served about } to 2, and 
if you are curious to know its 
composition, you may learn 
that it was made up of cold 
roast beef, a pair of roasted 
ducks, green peas, and pota- 
toes, with an apple dumpling. 
Was this, or was it not, poetical 
fare? However this may be, 
we did ample justice to it, and 
after a couple of glasses of 
wine, Wordsworth said that 
his letters came then, an in- 
convenient hour ; but that Mrs 
W. was so good as read them 
to him, and that if I would 
either look at his grounds, or, 
which I might prefer, amuse 
myself with his library for half 
an hour, he wished afterwards 
to take me a walk to some of 
his favorite haunts, and show 
me some of the places wh. had 
suggested, and where he had 
written, poems which had been 
received with unexpected fav- 
our. I had promised to dine 
with Mrs Fletcher at 4 past 4, 
and mentioned this to him at 
dinner ; but here was a tempta- 
tion not to be resisted, and he 
was so considerate as to say 
he would fit the length of our 
afternoon’s ramble to suit Mrs 
F.’s expectations ; and, as you 
may suppose, I eagerly accepted 
the offered inspection of a 
Library so deeply interesting 
as such a poet must almost of 
necessity possess. In it were 


many things both rich and 
rare, but most of them not 
purchased, but received from 
valued friends and _ other 
authors ; among them are all 
the first editions of Milton, one 
of the Par. Lost, another of 
the P. regained ; another Sam- 
son Agonistes, and another of 
other smaller poems. Of the 
first, there are two copies ; 
on the flyleaf of one there is, 
“Nov. 13, 1820. My dear 
Wordsworth, Pray accept this 
little volume, one of the most 
precious that I can offer, or 
you receive. It will become 
still more precious by your 
being its possessor. Saml. 
Rogers. Wm. Wordsworth 
Esqr.”” On the P. regained is 
*“C. Lamb to the best knower 
of Milton, and therefore to the 
worthiest occupant of this pleas- 
ing edition. July 2, 1820.” 
These inscriptions I quote from 
memory, because I did not 
chuse to be caught scribbling 
in the room, but having taken 
two good looks of them, I 
believe they are verbatim accu- 
rate. There is another copy 
of the 1st Edition of the P. lost, 
in which the advertisement of 
the publisher differs from that 
in most of the copies. It seems 
that some critics of that day 
had found fault with the poem 
not being in rhyme, and this 
2nd advertisement is to apolo- 
gise for the blank verse! W. 
said that his Library was very 
different from that of Scott ; 
immeasurably smaller, although 
he has books in every room of 
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the house, and in every nook 
and cranny where they can be 
put; but while Scott had a 
large income, and, with a pas- 
sion for books, also an extrava- 
gant disposition, he (W.) has 
always possessed small means 
and moderate inclinations. As 
soon as he was enabled to 
afford himself any little indul- 
gences, he considered with him- 
self whether to make these con- 
sist in the acquisition of more 
books, or in travelling; and 
he resolved to travel rather 
than buy books, which he 
thought he could find in the 
running brooks, or even at a 
pinch, make for himself. And 
in this resolution he has always 
persevered, finding the utmost 
delight both in seeking new 
places and in revisiting those 
which he had already learned 
to love, and exercising his 
“tuneful art” in leaving 
memorials of them as he passes 
on. In about twenty minutes, 
and long before I had seen as 
much as I wished even of the 
inscriptions on the books, some 
of which were by Coleridge and 
others equally famous, he re- 
joined me, and showed me a 
bust of himself by Chantrey, 
with one of Scott; and a 
number of small but good pic- 
tures, more books, &c., and 
then asked if I had seen his 
waterfall. When I said I had 
spent part of the morning be- 
side it, he said he would have 
liked to have conducted me to 
it, and examined me upon 
sundry beauties connected with 
it, all of wh. had happily been 
noted by me, and seemed to 
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please him to talk of. And 
then he added that he would 
walk with me along the hills 
towards Mrs Fletcher’s, but by 
a way known to few besides 
himself, and which contained 
many of his most common, 
indeed almost daily resorts, and 
was full of his happiest asso- 
ciations. So away we went, 
but just before going, Mrs W. 
told him that on Monday next 
Lord Monteagle (Mr Spring 
Rice), Mr Whewell, and Mr 
Carlyle were to be at Keswick 
to lecture on Astronomy, Uni- 
versal Philanthropy, &c. Would 
he go to hear them? ‘ Go!” 
said he, “I would as soon go 
to see 80 many carrion crows.” 
And this was uttered with all 
the solemnity of intonation 
and the deep music of his voice 
which are so remarkable not 
only in his grave observations, 
but in all his quiet humour, 
which every now and then 
breaks out, and is followed by 
his smile, the most magical I 
ever saw, lighting up the whole 
of his venerable countenance, 
but in nowise diminishing the 
air of thoughtful intellectual 
majesty which is its prevailing 
character. Then as we pro- 
ceeded, “I am grieved with 
nothing more than with the 
craving which I see so many 
men, good and able men, mani- 
festing at the present day for 
paltry little notoriety ; distinc- 
tion it can hardly be called ; 
it 18 shocking to one’s moral 
sense to see men meeting, ex 
proposito and deliberately for 
purposes of mutual adulation, 
to praise and to be praised. 
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For the first two or three years 
the British Association did this, 
and nothing more ; I hope now 
there may be some amendment, 
but it was not so that Newton 
made his discoveries, the grand- 
est ever known, nor that Watt 
made his, the most beneficial 
to mankind. [I look upon him, 
considering both the magni- 
tude and the universality of his 
genius, as perhaps the most 
extraordinary man that this 
country ever produced. I did 
not personally know him, but 
I wish I had; he was an 
excellent linguist, but never 
sought display, and was con- 
tent to work in that quietness 
and humility both of spirit 
and of outward circumstances 
in which alone all that is truly 
good was ever done.” Then 
coming to a little mountain 
stream, “Did you ever see 
more sparkling waters than 
ours? In Scotland the quan- 
tity of peat moss often gives 
an amber colour to it—a fine 
colour too, but not so pure as 
where it flows over rock alone 
as here. Even abroad I have 
hardly ever seen our streams 
equalled in purity ; for often, 
where but for that the water 
wd. be perfectly limpid, the 
melted snow disturbs it with 
foul brown stain, or at best 
with a most unpleasant thick- 
ness of a greyish white, which 
drives all idea of limpidity far 
away. Two instances, however, 
I recollect, exclusive of the 
Rhone and other rivers that 
flow out of lakes by passing 
through which they have been 
freed from their foreign pollu- 
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tions, and thus issue to the 
eternal sea, purified, if not by 
suffering, at least by the course 
which for them as for us has 
been wisely and kindly ordered. 
These two are, the one near 
Carrara, where the water flows 
over a green marble bed, and 
is most lovely. I have looked 
long, long at that lovely stream ; 
the other, on the Lago Mag- 
giore, in going from Bellinzona 
to Locarno. This” (pointing 
to that beside which we stood) 
“used to be a well here, and 
it had a wild rose bush with 
its red blossoms growing over 
and beside it; but now they 
have taken away that, and it 
is only a stream to others—to 
me it is still the well, with the 
roses of other days, and I see 
no alteration since. I made my 
poem on it of old. But come 
and see my terrace garden.” 
And then he took me up some 
little hills, till we came to a 
natural broad walk of level 
turf, at one end of which we 
looked down on Rydal water, 
and at the other on Grasmere, 
and here he said he likes best 
of all to come and compose, 
walking about and drinking 
in the alternate beauties of the 
two lakes. Then he led me, 
hand in hand, “linking down 
the braes together,” much to 
my amazement and ecstasy at 
finding my humble self ad- 
mitted to such friendly freedom 
with such a being, and at a 
rattling pace, to a grove of 
larches, on wh. he wrote one 
of his poems on the naming 
of places—it referred to his 
brother,—and then he said he 
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would go on a little quest with 
me for a particular reason, 
which he went on to give. 
Near the lake, on the old 
road from Ambleside to Kes- 
wick, there was an opening in 
the storm dyke on the lake side 
of the road, with one of the 
loveliest views of the lake 
(Grasmere) to be had any- 
where. Whether from the ex- 
treme beauty of the prospect, 
or from any consecration of the 
place in olden times to purposes 
of religion, and a preservation 
of its sanctity from the remem- 
brance of the reward promised 
to faithful prayers there offered 
up, he said he did not know, 
but the rustic gate in this 
opening has always been called 
the Wishing Gate, and it is the 
belief of the people that a wish 
there breathed will find its 
accomplishment. He has al- 
ready a poem upon it ; but was 
made melancholy some time 
since by being told that the 
gate had been removed, and 
the openings with the bright 
landscape shut up from passing 
eyes. On this he wrote another 
poem, regretting the ruthless 
change ; but just the other day 
he heard that the report had 
been unfounded, and that the 
Wishing Gate was still in its 
proper and old abode. And 
he would go now with me to 
ascertain how the fact really 
was. Away we went, and, to 
our infinite joy, found the 
Wishing Gate unharmed, and 
standing in all its reverend 
rustic simplicity. You may 
conceive the interest with which 
I then heard him describe and 
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point out all the manifold 
charms of the view, after doing 
which, he slowly, and with 
that musical emphasis which I 
never heard equally in any 
other recitation, repeated his 
second poem on the gate (yet 
unpublished), and enchanted 
at once my ear and mind. [ 
suggested still a third poem 
on the recovery of the lost 
Gate, and he seemed eagerly 
to resolve on it. There was 
ample scope, he said, and in 
it he will try to chastise all 
censorious tongues that give 
grief to gentle trusting hearts 
by spreading reports that they 
cannot know to be true. “I 
don’t know when all these will 
be published, but I think very 
probably in Spring. I have a 
number of poems in manu- 
script by me that would make 
a volume, and you will smile 
when you see these and re- 
member me and our parting 
at the Wishing Gate, so long 
by me beloved, and now so 
happily found.” And then, 
at + past 5, “while the deep 
shadows were lengthening on 
the lake and hills, while the 
air and leaves were all as still 
as if in sleep,’’ we parted, with 
a feeling of affection, gratitude, 
and respect on my side such 
as it was almost oppressive to 
feel, but not less than all that 
he had done to me well de- 
served; and, I hope and be- 
lieve, with a sentiment of 
friendly interest and kindness 
also on his side, such as I 
never could have expected or 
Supposed possible to be shown 
by so great a man to so humble 
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an admirer in so short a time. 
Much more he said to me, 
which crowds upon my memory 
not always in due order, but 
vividly enough: the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, the connec- 
tion of that country with 
France, and its consequences, 
both to the language, the man- 
ners, and the history of the 
kingdom ; Queen Mary, Charles 
I. and II., William, Abp. Laud, 
the calumnies he has suffered, 
the present state of Scottish 
people and feelings ; his (W.’s) 
rambles over Helvellyn and 
other parts of this Lake coun- 
try with Mr Watt—these and 
numberless other subjects of 
all sorts were his themes for 
the four hours that I was with 
him, and all of them he treated 
with the same sober, earnest, 
eloquent, and most impressive 
style, which I never met with 
to the same degree in any other 
man. He is like a grave Jeffrey. 
But I may now be fatiguing 
you with too long a story. The 
story itself, however, must, I 
am sure, interest you, and I 
have only in conclusion to wish 
that it could have been better 
told. It has not been s0, 
partly from interruptions of 
many sorts, partly from my 
own impatience to get down as 
much as possible while it is yet 
fresh in my mind. 

We leave this to-morrow at 
6 for Penrith, breakfast there, 
and go on by Carlisle to Locker- 
by; the next day to Lanark, 
and, if an accepting answer 
awaits us there, to Carstairs. 
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I have not quite made up my 
mind whether to return from 
that to Edin. or to go on by 
Glasgow—probably the former, 
as there is a talk of a visit at 
Easterhill, which I should con- 
sider rather a drawback. But 
I shall write from C. if we go 
there. 

I ought to have concluded 
my “ Hacursion” with saying 
that on getting to Mrs Fletcher’s 
I found that the ladies had 
waited long, but had begun 
dinner ; they willingly forgave 
my lateness, and Mrs F. was 
delighted with the result of 
my visit to their poet. I got 
the coach back by the clearest 
moonlight, and thus closed the 
day of the highest possible 
enjoyment. I am to send a 
copy of my book to Words- 
worth. No one, I think, could 
be better bestowed, or more 
honoured than it will be by a 
place on his shelves. 

Believe me to be ever your 
very affect. son, 

JAS. P. MUIRHEAD. 


Will you take the trouble of 
keeping these hurried (but long 
enough) letters of mine till I 
come down, as I delay writing 
Mr Watt to thank him for the 
introduction which procured me 
all this till I get home, and have 
quieter hours than a small house 
and the Misses D. render possible 
here. I wish to let him know 
what W. said of his father; 
he is probably to visit Mr W. 
either in Wales or at Aston 
within the next two years. 


2F 
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THE BRINDIAN. 


COLONEL BURROUGHS was 
worried over a confidential re- 
port. He had made two such 
reports on the same officer 
during the previous two years, 
and now felt he had painted 
his lily a little too white, and 
should have included mention 
of spots. After all, most lilies 
have spots, but this one, being 
of rather the half-hardy kind, 
wanted tender treatment. 
Touches of frost in its confi- 
dential reports might have 
made it wilt. 

Be it known that theoretic- 
ally a confidential report says 
exactly what sort of officer an 
officer is. All reports must be 
communicated to the officers 
whom they concern. 

Now there are some com- 
manding officers, and they are 
the majority, who have not 
the smallest hesitation in tell- 
ing an officer that they think 
unfavourably of him, but who 
have a very strong objection 
to sharing this confidence with 
higher authority. The result 
is a favourable confidential 
report. 

There are other men, how- 
ever, and they are in a weak 
minority, who are ready enough 
to report unfavourably to au- 
thority, but who do not at all 
like mentioning that fact to 
the officer reported on. 

The result is again often a 
favourable report, or at least 


one with nothing unfavourable 
init. Most confidential reports, 
therefore, are strongly lauda- 
tory or less strongly laudatory. 
Authority, who probably in its 
time has had to write these 
reports, makes the best of them 
it can, and does so by reading 
between the lines. 

Colonel Burroughs was in a 
quandary. He was reporting 
on an Indian holding one of 
the recently granted King’s 
commissions. As a command- 
ing officer he had been apprised 
in a general and non-committal 
sort of way that such officers 
were to be looked on with not 
too strict an eye, and he him- 
self, being a just man and a 
kindly, would have done so in 
any case. But being rather an 
over-conscientious man and de- 
termined not to be in any way 
prejudiced against a great in- 
novation, he again strained a 
point, and for the third time 
sent in an entirely favourable 
report. 

The King’s commissioned 
Indian officer in question was 
in some ways a perfect model 
of professional knowledge. He 
outdistanced all his young 
polo-playing, race-riding, leave- 
taking white compeers in his 
knowledge of the Field Service 
Regulations, and his ability to 
answer questions concerning his 
military duties. In addition 
he was quite a good fellow, 
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popular enough, and _ well We will take him and his 
mannered. 


The trouble was that he 
was totally unfitted to be an 
officer. 


trouble ab ovo, go back twenty- 
two years, and view both him 
and it in their ovate and subse- 
quent stages. 


II. 


In a nearly purely Sikh 
village, where every household 
possessed at least one male 
who had served, was still serv- 
ing, or intended to serve in the 
Indian army, was one exception 
—to wit, the household of a 
Sahucar or, as we anglicise it, 
Sowkar. A Sowkar is, gener- 
ally speaking, a banker and 
money-lender. He deals in 
finance in the widest sense 
of that word. As Sowkars 
went, he was decent enough, 
demanding no more than an 
honest 12 per cent per mensem 
with good security. He was 
necessary to the village, be- 
cause though most of the men 
were soldiers, they were all 
small farmers, and small farmers 
must always be borrowing. To 
a greater or less extent every 
one in the village was involved 
with the Sowkar. Seasons, 
good or bad, ruled the matter. 
Socially he was received with 
civility and the benevolent tol- 
erance that debtors find it ex- 
pedient to display towards their 
creditors. 

Thus he was on visiting, 
though not very intimate, terms 
with old Rissaldar-major Ha- 
zara Singh, who bossed the 
village, owned more land, more 
decorations, a longer beard to 
his chin, and more hair to his 


head than any one else in that 
hairy community of soldier- 
yeomen. Moreover, the Ris- 
saldar-major observed the Sikh 
faith in all its stern purity. 
He was admired for this, though 
not strictly imitated. Thus he 
abjured the offices of intrusive 
Brahmans at births, deaths, 
and marriages, and maintained 
a private chaplain or Guru, 
who continuously read the Sikh 
scriptures and officiated on all 
the above-mentioned occasions. 
The Sowkar was blessed with 
one son named Tangri, and 
cursed with several daughters 
and a shrill wife. The daugh- 
ters, however, at this point 
fade from the picture, and the 
wife forms only a shrewish 
part of the background. It is 
the son with whom I deal 
chiefly. He has already been 
introduced as the subject of a 
confidential report in Chapter I. 
The lad grew up, played 
with and went to school with 
his little Sikh co-villagers. Their 
attitude to him was a boyish 
version of their elders’ attitude 
to his father. For he was not 
as they were, sons of heroes 
and one day to be heroes them- 
selves. This fact they made 
very plain to him very often. 
His father married him off 
rather well at the age of four- 
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teen. He went to a university, 
took a degree, discarded re- 
ligion, and, putting childish 
things quite away, took his 
seat on an office stool in, or 
more strictly speaking on, the 
beaten mud floor of his 
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father’s bank. He became a 
father himself during the year 
in which the Great War ended, 
while grandfather, as a reward 
for public benevolences per- 
formed during the war, became 
a Rai Sahib. 


III. 


Shortly after these events it 
was announced that King’s 
commissions would be granted 
to a limited number of Indians 
of the right social status and 
merit. Hitherto Indian officers 
had only received commissions 
signed by the Viceroy. They 
served under British officers, 
and their different grades pos- 
sessed a nomenclature of their 
own. MHenceforward the few 
selected as worthy of com- 
missions signed by the King- 
Emperor would pass through 
the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and enter the Indian 
Army on the same footing and 
with the same rank as young 
Britishers. As a start, certain 
Indian regiments were chosen 
as “‘ Indianised Regiments.” It 
was intended that Indians on 
passing out of Sandhurst should 
go only to these regiments, 
which would thus commence 
a@ process of becoming Indian- 
ised from the bottom upwards. 

To prevent confusion I shall 
allude to these young Indian 
officers as Brindians, and to 
the old type of Indian officers 
as such. | 

The announcement was re- 
ceived in the village with mixed 
feelings. The younger men 


liked it naturally. The older 
ones, and particularly the serv- 
ing soldiers, disliked it. The 
prospect of very young men 
of their own race being put in 
military authority over their 
heads was repellent to them, 
and an innovation. 

Tangri liked it. As a young 
Sowkar, with little wealth and 
a long time to wait for more 
of it, he saw in a King’s com- 
mission a short cut to social 
promotion. It was this rather 
than the mere bubble reputa- 
tion that he sought. The 
cannon’s mouth was a distinct 
drawback, but this had to be 
faced, and he hoped for the 
best. He resolved to sound 
his father. 

“You will doubtless have 
heard, oh my father,’ he began, 
“of what they are talking in 
our village—this matter of 
King’s commissions.” 

“I have heard, my son.” 

“You will also have observed, 
oh my father, that though you 
are rich and own this three- 
storeyed house, higher by one 
storey than that of your friend 
the Rissaldar-major, and though 
we are here much respected and 
well received, yet—doubtless 
you will have noticed this also 
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—when a sahib comes to our 
village he will pay extreme 
respect to the soldiers, but 
that he takes no notice of us.” 

“Tt is the custom, my son. 
Regard it not. Consider rather 
that these be-medalled ones 
enjoy but the shadow—we the 
substance. Regard it not there- 
fore, I say. Grow richer and 
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fatter. In time the Sirkar 
itself will honour you to a 
much higher degree than can 
the visit of a stray sahib or 
two to our village. Now, touch- 
ing this request by Jemadar 
Sohan Singh regarding my loan 
to him, kindly look up his 
record and let me have all 
details in an hour’s time.” 


IV. 


The Sowkar thus turned the 
conversation, though he had 
divined why his son had in- 
itiated it. 

He himself was nibbling at 
the idea, but, before showing 
his hand, thought that he 
would step across to “my 
friend the Rissaldar - major ” 
and clear up one or two points. 
He proceeded to do so. 

Several of the Rissaldar- 
major’s descendants met him 
at their grandsire’s courtyard 
gateway. One of them ran in 
shouting, ‘“‘ Grandfather, here’s 
the bunnia (petty shopkeeper) ! 
Shall we let him in ? ” 

Grandfather was in his byre 
performing acts of midwifery 
on a recently delivered mother 
buffalo. He was in a complete 
State of déshabille. His twenty 
yards of head-dress had been 
laid aside, disclosing his hair 
tied in a knot in a little red 
cloth, or pug, on the top of 
his head. His beard, which 
usually climbed up his ears 
like a well-trained convolvulus 
to mingle with his hair on top, 
was to his knees. He wel- 
comed his visitor with a certain 


offhand civility, and sent one 
of his brood scurrying for a 
chair. 

The Sowkar opened on a 
wrong note. He congratulated 
the old soldier on the grant 
of these new commissions to 
the Indian Army. 

“Thus,” said he, “‘ our coun- 
try shall march forward to 
complete ‘swaraj’ or home 
rule. Our young men will 
rise to the position of sahibs, 
and honourable persons like 
yourself will no longer have 
beardless white boys thrust 
over them.” 

The Rissaldar-major’s face 
registered a disapproving snort, 
though he did not actually 
emit one. He hated the word 
‘*swaraj.”’ He never talked of 
“our country.” If the words 
meant anything to him, they 
meant not India but that part 
of it which was inhabited by 
his co-religionists and spoke his 
own language. He held the 
strangest old-world ideas about 
sahibs and as to book-learning 
making an Indian as good as a 
white man. - 

He paused before making 
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rejoinder, and, having cleared 
his mind for action, spake— 

“As to beardless young 
sahibs, who should know them 
better than I? I’ve had scores 
of them, ay, scores and scores, 
learning at my knee. Yes, 
they learnt—all I had to teach, 
drill and the like; but they 
hadn’t to come to me to learn 
authority. These white men 
don’t learn that, they’re born 
with it—all of them. No one 
learns it. This new system of 
putting black men over white 
won't work. Not yet, at any 
rate; not for a few hundred 
years ; not till we come to be born 
with authority as they are.” 

“Why, I always thought 
you were a progressive man,” 
said the Sowkar, “that you 
moved with the times.” 

“So I do—so I do,” replied 
the old man. “Don’t you 
mistake my meaning. I’m the 
last to say that our young 
men, who are now well edu- 
cated and talk English, will 
be content any longer with 
the command of a troop or 
half-company. They’ll want 
something better than that.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say 
that,” said the Sowkar. ‘‘ But 
what do you propose, then ? ” 

“T’ve heard something of 
how they arrange that sort of 
thing in the Army in Mis’ 
(Egypt). We might manage 


To the Deputy Commis- 
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things that way. But don’t 
go asking me for details. These 
new ideas bother me. I’ve 
always obeyed orders, and the 
sahib-log have always given 
them and been responsible. 
That’s what they are here for, 
and what they'll be here for 
when you are dead and your 
son and your grandchildren.” 

“They tell me,” said the 
Sowkar, “that these new com- 
missions, although, of course, 
chiefly meant for you soldiers 
and your sons, are also to be 
offered to civilians of sufficient 
wealth and social standing. 
Perhaps you can put me right 
as to this ? ” 

** Naturally,” replied the old 
soldier, “‘the commissions are 
to be offered to us. Possibly 
if there are a few over, civilians 
may get these—I can’t say. 
You can find out all about 
that from my friend the Deputy 
Commissioner, or, in your case 
better perhaps, from one of his 
underlings.” 

“By your kindness,” replied 
the Sowkar (who remarked 
under his breath, “The old 
cat !’’), “‘Ijazat (have I leave 
to go)?” 

** Ruksat (you have leave),”’ 
rejoined the Rissaldar-major. 
He might have used a slightly 
more courteous word, but 
‘**Ruksat ” kept the Sowkar 
to his place. 


V. 


pony the twelve miles, at a 


sioner’s office the Sowkar went solemn walk, revolving the pros 


next day, riding a miserable and cons of the new idea as 
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he went. On arrival, the pas- 
sage of a small coin from his 
hand to that of a very humble 
hanger-on, and of a slightly 
larger coin to another rather 
less humble attendant, pro- 
cured him admission to the 
presence of a junior clerk. 
The Sowkar had hoped to 
win through now without fur- 
ther shedding of largesse, but 
the junior clerk put him right 
as to this; and in due course 
he received the printed docu- 
ment setting forth the con- 
ditions under which King’s 
commissions were to be offered. 
The Rissaldar- major would 
have boldly sought the pres- 
ence of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner himself, and none would 
have denied him. The Sowkar 
was wealthy, but knew his 
place. 

He was received unkindly by 
his wife on getting home again. 
Somehow the project had leaked 
out. 

“You old dotard!” she 
screamed. ‘‘ What ass’s tricks 
have you been upto? Turning 
our Tangri into a soldier? 
Why, he might get hurt! How 
many in this village were 
maimed or killed in_ the 
war? I’ve no patience with 
you!” 

“Oh,” replied the startled 
Sowkar, “‘every one says there'll 
be no more wars. The last one 
finished the lot.” 

“Then why have soldiers ? ”’ 
shrilled the dame, not inappo- 
sitely. 

“Well, you see, we must 
have soldiers to—to—defend 
us.”’ 


“Well, and won’t that be 
war, fool? ” 

** No, no,”’ returned her hus- 
band. ‘“‘ What I meant to say 
was that without soldiers 
there’d be no pay for a lot of 
the young men, or pensions for 
the old ones. That would be 
bad for business, you know— 
very, very bad.” 

His wife snorted at this, 
and the Sowkar made his 
escape. 

As a matter of fact, he had 
forgotten in the glamour of the 
new idea that a soldier’s trade 
is a rough one. He decided to 
have another talk with his 
military friend, and stepped 
across the gulli, or narrow 
village street, to do so. 

He found the Rissaldar-major 
en grande tenue just back from 
a wedding. Except for his 
dandy little toe-tilted scarlet 
shoes, he was all in white ; 
and it sparkled with the sparks 
that only an Indian matron 
can launder into these soft 
white garments. His Jodhpore 
breeches were so amazingly 
tight about his shins that it 
was a wonder how he got into, 
a greater wonder how he 
got out of, them. <A cheap 
English-made umbrella com- 
pleted this ceremonial get-up, 
and slightly marred it. He 
wore all his seven decorations 
on his breast, and an eighth 
round his neck. 

‘**T suppose,” said the Sow- 
kar after greetings, ‘that the 
Sirkar gave you each of these 
decorations for a battle ? ” 

“Not so,” answered the - 
Rissaldar-major loftily, but not 
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a little pleased at the admira- 
tion bestowed on his laurels. 
“Each medal, to be accurate, 
represents several battles, or, 
as we have it, one campaign. 
Thus there are six campaigns 
and at least eighteen battles. 
The seventh decoration—this 
one that hangs on the right— 
is only given to persons of 
particular merit; while the 
one round my neck is—I 
don’t wish to boast—awarded 
to persons of still greater 
merit.” 

“I admire them very, very 
greatly,” said the Sowkar. 
“They are indeed a credit to 
our village; but I suppose no 
more will be awarded now.” 

“How so?” retorted the 
Rissaldar-major, firing up. 

“Why, because they tell me 
that there will be no more 
wars,” said the Sowkar. 

““ Well, well,’ replied the old 
optimist, “‘ I think that’s going 
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a bit too far: we must hope 
for the best. No more wars, 
indeed!” He added as a more 
cheerful after-thought, “‘ Why, 
the Sirkar always has some 
small matters on hand to be 
settled somewhere. That’s 
where we'll come in. Yes, 
surely, there’ll always be 
medals.’’ 

** Certainly, certainly,’ agreed 
the Sowkar. ‘“‘ But these little 
wars won’t be bloody affairs 
like the last, will they ? Plenty 
of the enemy killed, of course, 
but on our side, just here a 
one and there a one, eh ? ” 

The Rissaldar- major was 
brought unwillingly to agree 
that this might be so, but 
added, ‘‘ For a generation, and 
then who can tell ? ” 

This was good enough for 
the Sowkar. He resolved to 
stick to his idea, and to risk 
Tangri’s skin in small wars for 
a generation. 


vI. 


Father and son went into 
matters the same night, no 
tempestuous petticoat being 
present. 

** Mind you,” said his father 
at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion, “if we go forward in 
this matter and if you become 
an officer eventually, see to it 
that you’re not too forward in 
battle. I believe there are 
fairly safe places rearward, 
where they arrange the supply 
of ammunition and food and 
so on. Be you therefore in 
such places rather than for- 


ward where danger is. Thus 
you will win izzat enough, and 
at the same time preserve a 
whole skin.”’ 

Tangri looked at his sire, and 
one eyelid quivered slightly. 
They belonged to the banking, 
not to one of the fighting 
classes. 

Fell they then to discussing 
other matters. First, as to the 
branch of the service. Not 
much time was spent on this. 
It was cavalry every time. 
The cavalry was “ more class.”’ 
Then as to finance. There 
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would be a certain amount of 
preliminary spadework, and 
this would run into money. 
Palm-oil is an expensive form 
of lubricant, and its applica- 
tion requires nice adjustment 
according to the palm. They 
were thus running through the 
various palms and apportion- 
ing to each its oil, when the 
old man made a sudden ex- 
clamation: “‘ Oh, my son! my 
son! Not to know that! And 
after an expensive university 
education and all! Now take 
it from me once for all, that 
pukka sahibs can’t be ap- 
proached like that. If you 
tried that sort of thing on, 
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you’d ruin your chances—abso- 
lutely ruin them ! ”’ 

Young Tangri breathed freer, 
for he had been worrying as they 
worked their way upwards as to 
what the Deputy Commissioner 
would cost them, and had 
priced him rather high. 

Then, of course, there was 
the question of chits—chits 
from influential persons, almost 
total strangers, who would be 
asked to testify to intimate 
knowledge of the recipient’s 
social standing, general worth, 
and suitability. 

Methodically they arranged 
their scheme, and started on 
it next day. 


vil. 


Some eighteen months later 
I received a letter from my 
old friend the Rissaldar-major. 
He wrote little enough in his 
own language, and not at all 
in English. His letter had been 
written for him by a babu. In 
it he hoped I was quite “hale 
and hearty,” asked me to give 
his salaams to a great many of 
his old officers throughout the 
British Isles, and briefly nar- 
rated the merits and fortunes 
of his own numerous sons and 
grandsons. After which he 
came to the point. 

“There is in this my village 
a respectable Sowkar whose one 
son is at Royal Military, Eng- 
land. He is. desirous of ob- 
taining news of said child’s 
welfares. Kindly will your 
Honour see him and write 
news of him. Sowkar is most 
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respectable person. There have 
been two bad harvests owing 
to too little rain.” There fol- 
lowed son’s name (Tangri) and 
a London address. 

I judged the last sentence 
to be not quite so inconsequent 
as might appear. For consider. 
Two bad harvests had caused 
the Rissaldar-major to resort 
to the Sowkar for a loan, and 
he had received the loan prob- 
ably on favourable terms on 
condition that he would write 
to an English friend and pro- 
cure news of the lender’s son. 

I was anxious to oblige an old 
friend, and the Royal Military 
College not being then in ses- 
sion, I wrote to the address 
given me, No. 345 Beulah 
Avenue, London, N.E. 3, asking 
the young man to meet me in 
London. My club was the 
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only convenient place for the 
interview, but certain London 
clubs are a little difficult as to 
admission of strangers whose 
appearance deviates from the 
normal. I, however, overcame 
this obstacle without much 
trouble, and decided to receive 
him of Beulah in a sort of 
No-man’s-land alcove halfway 
up the stairs. 

It was a dirty raw winter 
afternoon when I _ received 
young Tangri at the door of 
my club and convoyed him to 
the alcove. A tigerishly striped 
ulster, a cloth cap, and the 
general beastliness of the day 
conspired to make the worst 
of my visitor’s appearance. 
But when he had shed the 
two former, he altered greatly 
for the better, and proved to 
be a well set-up, nice-looking 
youth. He spoke English al- 
most perfectly, and was shy 
without being awkward. 

I elicited some rather nega- 
tive information about his work 
and play and the company he 
kept at Sandhurst. He was 
not unduly optimistic as to his 
chances of passing out, and 
confided to me that he would 
have to be pushed rather than 
passed out. He mentioned 
naively that he and the other 
Indian cadets had agreed not 
to accept commissions into any 
of the Indianised regiments. 
He asked me to represent to 
his father that England was 
an expensive place, and es- 
pecially as regards outfits for 
young military officers. Re- 
collecting certain difficulties 
with my own parent on the 


same matter, I said I would 
do what I could. Coming 
down to brass tacks at last, 
he asked for two chits: one 
to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in England, and 
the other to the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. In these I 
was to state that he and his 
were from the top shelf of 
Things in General, that he 
himself was a most meritorious 
young man, as such to be 
appointed to a good non-Indian- 
ised regiment. 

I told him that we were in 
quite the wrong quarter of the 
globe for chits, and that they 
were never used in England. 
He didn’t in the least believe 
me, but was quite nice about 
it. 

I asked him how he fared 
during the Sandhurst vacations. 
He said that Beulah was a 
very nice place, that Mrs Hop- 
kins, his landlady, was very 
kind to him, and so was Kitty. 
I asked him who Kitty was. 
He replied, ‘‘Oh, her little 
girl—she’s ever so free and 
easy. Quite a good sort, you 
know. I dance and play tennis 
with her quite a lot.” From 
this I apprehended that Kitty 
was quite a big little girl. I 
even felt some qualms on 
Kitty’s behalf. She probably 
thought she was dancing and 
playing tennis and being ever 
so free and easy with a young 
Indian prince, and an un- 
married one at that. 

I asked Tangri whether he 
had had any trouble about the 
diet restrictions of his caste. 
He stated that he had dropped 
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all that nonsense ”’ on leaving 
India, and intended never to 
resume it, except when back 
in his village. 

There was a wistful look in 
his eye when we parted. He 
was still hankering after a chit. 
I was able to write a good 
report of him to the Rissaldar- 
major, and in my letter I 
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named a round sum for expenses 
and outfit that probably made 
old dad wince. 

A few months later I descried 
Tangri’s name towards the tip 
of the tail of the Sandhurst 
passing-out list, and a little 
later he appeared in the 
‘Gazette’ as a commissioned 
officer. 


VIII. 


We have now traced the sub- 
ject of a confidential report 
ab ovo and through the chicken 
period. Behold him now as a 
fully commissioned cockerel, 
wearing upon each shoulder 
one star, lord of a little pullet 
and father of a chick. 

He had been out of India 
for rather over two years, and 
returned to his home for a 
month’s leave before joining 
his regiment. 

During his time in England 
he had been in fairly close 
though perhaps not very inti- 
mate contact with the young 
embryo British officer, and in 
quite intimate relation with 
Miss Catherine Hopkins and 
other inhabitants of Beulah 
Avenue, London, N.E. He 
returned to India, therefore, 
with rather mixed impressions 
of British society and a thin 
English veneer. Of this a 
month in his native surround- 
ings served to rub off the greater 
part. Age-long habits and 
points of view reasserted them- 
selves. 

He had gone to England 
rather intrigued as to what, if 


any, was the difference between 
an Indian and an Englishman. 
He returned, the discoverer 
not of the difference but of 
many rather puzzling differ- 
ences. One of these was the 
attitude of the young English- 
men he had met towards the 
truth. It and his own were 
poles apart. In theirs he re- 
cognised a code, but considered 
it often suicidal and always 
foolish. They would lie offi- 
cially with gusto to save an- 
other or to preserve a tradi- 
tion, and without caring much 
whether they were believed or 
not or found out or not. His 
own code he considered a better 
one. He ,did not know he 
possessed one, a very roomy 
one, with only one law to it— 
i.e., that it was not a vice to 
lie, but that it was a sin to be 
found out. 

Then these young Britishers 
exhibited a singular lack of 
indirectness. If they wanted 
a thing they asked for it or 
went bald-headed for it. There 
was no brain-work, no subtleties, 
no chicanery or intrigue about 
their methods of procedure. 
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In this he frankly despised 
them. They were no better 
than buffaloes, and lacked some 
of life’s most excellent savours 
in consequence. 

An Oriental is seldom flip- 
pant or waggish. Rather does 
he cultivate a weightiness and 
a dignity both in his manner 
and personal appearance. Now 
these Englishmen were never 
solemn, and there was no end 
to their buffooneries. To dig- 
nity they never gave a thought, 
save to gibe at it if they ever 
saw the smallest trace of it in 
another. And yet Tangri not- 
iced on the most unexpected 
occasions veins of seriousness, 
which intrigued imagination 
while they teased him out of 
thought. 
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Their attitude towards women 
was, of course, very different 
from his own; and he found 
them a very great deal younger 
for their ages than he was for 
his. 

He believed they possessed 
a religion, but they maintained 
a reserve amounting to secrecy 
about it. He suspected that 
there was a code here also, 
but failed to trace it. He 
himself, as an advanced Indian, 
had dropped all religious beliefs 
about the time he had taken 
his degree. He had launched 
himself in the sea of life 
without even this Hindu sheet- 
anchor in his equipment. 
Nor had character training 
formed any part of his educa- 
tion. 


IX. 


“Gentlemen, let me intro- 
duce to you Mr Chuckerbutty. 
We’ve never had a black doctor 
before, but, mind you, you’re 
to treat him as a gentleman.” 

Such were the words uttered 
in bad old days by a bad old 
man, rather notorious for plain 
speech. 

Colonel Burroughs did not 
herald the arrival of Tangri 
in any such terms. He heralded 
him not at all. He knew his 
officers well enough to realise 
that ukases in such cases were 
quite useless, and that they 
would receive this bird of a 
new feather entirely on his 
merits. Young Tangri was 
lucky in his regiment, which 
was a good one. Officers who 
joined it and who were not 


quite of the right kind either 
mended or wended their ways. 

It is not customary to meet 
a new subaltern on his arrival. 
Yet on this occasion Tangri 
‘was met at the station by 
another subaltern, because it 
was thought that it would be 
a nice thing to do, and Jones 
was selected as the best man 
to do it. 

The train drew up at the 
platform. A closely shuttered 
second - class compartment 
halted just where Jones was 
standing, and from it emerged 
@ young Indian whom he 
guessed was the new arrival. 
He addressed the stranger 
and learnt that this was so. 
He was about to enter the 
compartment in order to help 
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out with the kit, when Tangri 
said— 

“Excuse me; it’s awfully 
kind of you, but my wife’s 
inside and she’s strictly pur- 
dah.” 

Presently the lady, entirely 
covered by a burka with netted 
eyeholes, got out, followed by 
a small toddler in pink satin 
and spangles. 

‘Jones was in a quandary. 
He and his pals had made 
room for Tangri in their bunga- 
low, but this arrangement 
would never do for a man, 
his wife, and a child. The 
difficulty was explained to 
Tangri, who said that “his 
wife and things ” could easily 
be left at the station till some 
other accommodation had been 
arranged. So the two men 
drove up to the mess, and here 
it was settled that the best 
thing to do under the circum- 
stances was to take rooms at 
the dawk-bungalow or Rest 
House, and to secure them 
from the public gaze with a 
plentiful supply of a cheap 
matting called chittai, and in 
due course the family was 
installed here. 

The last joined Sub. created 
good first impressions. He was 
nice -looking, nice mannered, 
and well turned out. He was 
received exactly like any other 
newly joined officer. He was 
dined by the regiment, and 


x. 


We resume the thread of 
Tangri’s career nine months 
later in the rainy season of the 
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treated with the extreme cour- 
tesy that stranger-guests, even 
the youngest, always receive 
from a good regiment. Later 
on he was handed over to the 
care of a squadron commander, 
who complained that all the 
young entry always came to 
him. From first to last Tangri 
committed no blunders. The 
cards he left on the mess were 
correctly annotated, and his 
reply to the invitation to dine 
began in the third person, 
and did not end with “ yours 
truly.” 

The new subaltern had come 
fairly well provided with uni- 
form and plain clothes, but 
hadn’t as much as a stirrup- 
leather in the way of saddlery. 
But many another had joined 
in like case, and the remedy 
was a simple one. The regi- 
ment had a borrowing fund, 
and to this Tangri was at once 
advised to resort. The idea 
of borrowing did not come 
kindly to a Sowkar’s son; 
but on learning that the loan 
was to be obtained on the 
easiest of conditions, both as 
to interest and repayment, he 
bethought him, and borrowed 
to the limit permitted to a 
subaltern. But the results of 
the loan were disappointing— 
only a motor- bike. There 
seemed to him to be better 
value in a motor-bike than in 
a polo pony or saddlery. 


year. He is visibly thinner, 
and apparently tired. He lies 
in a long chair, is in pyjamas 
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under a punkah, and his wife 
is squatting at his feet restoring 
that Kruschen feeling to his 
lower legs by massage. Two 
infants are rolling on the floor. 

Says Bibi Fatma, the mas- 
seuse— 

“Khawind (Lord), you are 
growing thinner daily.” 

“*Small wonder, living and 
working and playing with 
sahibs.”’ 

“Tell me about these young 
sahibs, khawind. Why should 
they make you thin ? ” 

“They would be beyond your 
understanding, Fatma. Even 
I find them hard to understand. 
But certainly I am thinner. 
Be easy there with that pum- 
melling.”’ 

“But still, tell me. Of their 
ladies I know something. We 
don’t seem to find much to 


talk about when they come 


here. But my ayah tells me 
that they dance half naked, 
and are no better than nautch- 
girls.” 

“No, no. They’re not like 
nautch-girls. Certainly they 
dance, but not half naked. 
About one-third I should call 
it. Yes—counting the legs— 
which are practically bare—a 
good third.” 

*Do you ever dance with 
them, khawind ? ” 

“IT used to in England, but 
not here. I asked one of them 
the other day, and she said, 
‘Come and give me an ice.’ ” 

But Fatma still wanted to 
know about the, sahibs. 

** Well,” said her husband, 
*they’re different from us.” 

** But how different ? ”’ 
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“For one thing, they are 
always trying to keep thin.” 

Fatma made a clicking noise, 
sign of amazement. ¥ 

“Another thing is, they’re 
never tired. They never want 
to sit down. With us, as you 
know, it is different. Then 
their talk is always of polo or 
racing or shikar, but they 
work like oxen treading out 
corn. They just go on and 
on, the same thing every day, 
and never seem to mind it. It 
bores me stiff. I’m always want- 
ing to get back here and have 
a little rest and some food. And 
then, when they’re not working 
with their men they’re playing 
with them, and they expect 
me to. I didn’t become an 
officer for that.” 

His wife made cooings and 
extremely sympathetic noises, 
and changed over from her 
lord’s right to his left calf. 

“You're digging your thumb 
in too hard. Go easy with 
that muscle. I strained it 
playing hockey. Then even 
on Thursdays, when a fellow 
might lie in bed, there’s volun- 
tary tent-pegging.”’ 

“What’s ‘ voluntary ’? ” 
asked Fatma. 

“Qh, voluntary means doing 
a thing only if you like to do 
it, but you’ve got to like 
voluntary tent-pegging.”’ 

“TI expect it’s all that wila- 
yati pani (soda-water),”’ haz- 
arded Fatma. “I’m _ told 
they’re always drinking it. 
Nasty restless stuff.” 

“TI don’t think it’s that. 
After all, wilayati pani is only 
water with air forced into it.” 
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** Then it’s the whisky sharab 
they put into it.” 

** No—it’s not that. Because 
our sahibs say that whisky is 
fattening, and they drink very 
little of it. I told you you’d 
never understand. Now didn’t 
I 1 9? 

** Yes,”’ said his humble little 
helpmate. 

After a while her husband 
continued— 

“Then they never think 
about money except to spend 
it. None of them are rich. 
Some are in debt. But where 
I would spend an anna and 
think twice over it, they'll 
spend a rupee and think not 
at all.” 

Another and louder click from 
his wife. 

‘“* And there’s another thing 
that beats me. You remember 


the other night when I was 
orderly officer and had to turn 
out the guard after midnight, 
and you persuaded me not to ? ” 

** Yes—I remember it well,” 


said Fatma. ‘‘It was raining 
hard. You were very tired. 
Besides, the guard and the 
sentries must have been all 
asleep by then, and would not 
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have liked to be disturbed. 
You’d only have made your- 
self unpopular.” 

* Well,” continued Tangri, 
“at the end of my tour of 
duty I had to sign a paper on 
my honour, saying I had turned 
out the guard after midnight. 
I signed it, of course.” 

*“‘ Naturally,” said his wife, 
“or you would have got into 
trouble.” 

“Next day I mentioned it 
as a joke to Jones sahib. But 
he looked very grave, and said 
that they didn’t do that sort 
of thing in the regiment. I 
asked him what he would have 
done. He said—but he had 
to think a bit before answering 
—‘ Oh, I think I should have 
turned out the guard.’ ” 

‘“*' Well,” said Mrs Tangri, 
“IT don’t see why you need 
worry about these little things. 
After all you’re in great au- 
thority and an officer, and can 
do what you please; and your 
men look on you, I suppose, as 
a sort of god.” 

““Oughtn’t these children to 
be in bed ? ” said Tangri rather 
suddenly. For his wife had 
touched on a sore spot. 


Xi, 


- From Tangri’s own village 
and now serving with him in 
the squadron were an Indian 
officer and several men. In 
the village Tangri had been in 
his proper place—i.e., rather 
that of the under dog—and 
no one minded that. But now 
in the regiment it was other- 


wise. Here was a man younger 
than any of them, belonging 
to a class rather looked down 
on, set in authority over them. 
Further, he was a novelty. 
Hitherto they had served under 
none but white officers, heirs 
to the prestige of generations, 
and possessing a certain de- 
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tachment from their men which 
greatly facilitated command. 
But there was no ostentation 
in the resentment, if the feel- 
ings amounted to as much. 
There were careful feelers put 
out to ascertain the attitude of 
the British officers in the mat- 
ter ; and these feelers receiving 
no encouragement whatever, it 
was quickly seen that that 
kite wouldn’t fly, and that 
their attempts to try it on 
with the new officer must be 
covert. There must be nothing 
to take hold of, and poor Tangri 
was subjected to a system of 
pin-pricks, very easily felt, but 
in no way actionable. He was 
wise in taking no action where 
no case could be established, 
unwise in not taking his squad- 
ron commander into his confi- 
dence. But he possessed his 
amour propre, and hoped things 
would right themselves. 

Affairs, however, leaked out 
from the mouth of a young 
recruit who had imbibed the 
atmosphere but not the dis- 
cretion to conceal the fact. 
He was asked by his squadron 
commander why he had failed 
to do such and such a thing. 
His reply was, “‘Oh, it was 
only the order of Tangri sahib.”’ 
This sufficed to show which 
way the wind blew. Every- 
thing was done to make it blow 
the other way. But winds 
are not very biddable. Really 
the remedy lay in Tangri’s 
hands, and he was bending to 
the blast rather than standing 
up to it. It would have taken 
a man of more character than 
he possessed to do so. 


Nor was this his sole trouble. 
The Indian is a hearty and 
honest believer in nepotism. 
The family tie with him is a 
very strong one, and quite 
relentless. Britishers are not 
altogether immune from it— 
for has not some wag called 
the Punjab the land of the 
Five Rivaz? But the several 
thousand miles of distance 
separating Great Britain from 
India serve a purpose. It 
frees the British flea from 
nearly all the lesser fleas which 
afflict the Indian. They began 
to afflict Tangri either by 
letters or visits very early in 
his career. Vain were his at- 
tempts to make his applicants 
believe that a subaltern is 
rather less influential than mud 
on @ man’s shoes. They saw 
in him a way to good things, 
or rather to some good thing 
under Government, for all 
sought Government posts. Thus 
several relatives came at dif- 
ferent times and quartered 
themselves on him, and none 
offered to be paying guests. 

But first of all came his 
father—and he came as the 
holder of all the shares in a 
limited company, of which his 
son was in a manner of speaking 
manager. The Sowkar did not 
look for much of a dividend 
from the new venture. He 
expected a small one, but not 
much. He was a dabbler in 
the social rather than the finan- 
cial market. So he came as a 
man might come to see a tin- 
mine or a sausage factory. And 
in this the East and West 
may be said to meet, for I 
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well remember dining once with 
that sea- green incorruptible 
regiment, the 151st Lancers, on 
an occasion when Sir Harold 
Allnut, the great docks and 
harbour contractor, was a guest. 
He had risen from navvy to 
millionaire, and had put money 
into the 151st Lancers, or, in 
other words, young Harold. 
And young Harold was sore 
distressed by his parent’s h-less 
ebullience during the meal. 

But the Sowkar, though he 
insisted on being taken every- 
where and introduced to every 
one, was not a compromising 
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guest. His wealth had added 
silk not blatancy to his manner. 
He now viewed his investment 
in intimate relations with 
sahibs, and was himself kindly 
and civilly treated by them. 
He concluded his visit well 
satisfied with the prospects of 
business. When he left he 
presented his daughter-in-law 
with a five-rupee note, in- 
structing her to keep half 
for herself, and to distribute 
the balance as largesse to 
servants. 

But Tangri’s other visitors 
were not so lavish. 


xii. 


I have not yet quite finished 
the tale of handicaps under 
which Tangri suffered thus early 
in his career. 

What eventually knocked him 
out was courses. A course is 
that which prevents senior offi- 
cers from stagnating in their 
profession, and ensures the 
growth in grace of juniors. 
And now Tangri was ordered 
to proceed to a distant part 
of India on a course lasting 
three months. To an ordinary 
subaltern such moves matter 
not at all. He shuts down a 
bachelor establishment, departs, 
and after a period rejoins and 
resumes regimental duty. The 
even tenor of his cheerful life 
is scarcely interrupted. 

Tangri’s wife could not ac- 
company him, there being no 
accommodation for purdah 
ladies in the small hotel where 
married officers took their 


wives, nor could she be left 
behind, for India does not 
permit grass-widows. There 
was only one alternative, and 
that was to take her home— 
her husband’s home, to be 
under mother-in-law, and under 
mother-in-law she spent ninety 
unhappy days. Fortunately she 
was illiterate, and could not 
disturb her husband’s studies 
with tearful letters. But when 
he went to fetch her, she told 
him all about it. 

He had hardly started family 
life again when the regiment 
was unexpectedly ordered on 
very distant manceuvres. This 
meant another absence of three 
months. And back the poor 
little wife had to go to mother- 
in-law. Next year there was 
a change of stations, and a 
long march to the new one. 
And back Fatma had to go 
again for the third time. 
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Now these migrations cost 
money, worry, and time. Fatma 
had not broken into open 
mutiny—an Indian woman does 
not do that, but goes and lays 
her head across a railway line, 
or jumps into a well. But she 
became very restive in her 
gentle subdued way. The gilt 
on her gingerbread had long 
since worn off. Tangri marked 
the symptoms, and promised 
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that never should she be left 
alone at his home again. And 
next time she went there he 
accompanied her on _ two 
months’ leave. Things were 
better, but he rather ran to 
seed, and showed it on re- 
turn to his regiment. And 
it had been an effort to 
return. Fear of his father 
drove him in great part to 
make it. 


xii. 


Tangri having completed his 
third year’s service, and his 
commanding officer having sent 
in the confidential report we 
saw him striving with in the 
first chapter, a bird was not 
long in coming home to roost. 
The report was sent off, and 
in due course reached authority. 
Authority read it, smiled, and 
said, ‘‘ This is our man. We'll 
try him with another.” <A 
little later Colonel Burroughs 
learnt that he might shortly 
expect 2nd Lieutenant Gupta 
Sen, son of an eminent Bengali 
Pleader, to join his regiment. 

‘* What, another of them!” 
exclaimed the colonel; and it 
was only then that he realised 
that he had allowed justice to 
wait on generosity in the matter 
of Tangri and his confidential 
reports. 

But he was not going to 
take this lying down. He 
seized a pen and began a 
vigorous protest. He had never 
been anything but a sticky 
penman, yet on this occasion 
he had covered a side of foolscap 


with trenchant and convincing 
reasons against Mr G. Sen; 
but on reading it over he realised 
all too quickly that every 
argument against Sen the un- 
desirable was based on Tangri 
the utterly useless. His confi- 
dential reports on the latter 
rose up and smote him. 

Like a wise man he dropped 
the pen and destroyed a stulti- 
fying document. What he 
could not write he could say. 
He decided on a personal in- 
terview with authority, and 
started without delay. Now 
Burroughs was one of those 
rather foolish regimental offi- 
cers who avoid anything in 
tabs or brass hats. He was 
going to interview X., but he 
did not know him or what 
sort of fellow he was; and 
he was wondering how he 
should approach him—whether 
through the bowels and an 
appeal to X.’s softer nature, 
or whether bluffing or bullying 
would be better. The key to 
the situation was, however, 
handed to him when Y. chanced 
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to enter the railway carriage 
in which Burroughs was travel- 
ling. Y. was an old friend 
and contemporary, and was 
soon in possession of the details 
of the trouble. 

Y. produced a letter from a 
breast pocket, and spoke as 
follows :— 

** You tell me you are going 
to interview X., who deals 
with these Indian appointments. 
Now I dislike him. He calls me 
by my Christian name and 
paws me when we meet, which, 
thank heaven, is seldom. I 
dislike him because he does 
what only the filthiest and 
most degraded type of soldier 
does : he panders to politicians. 
He dislikes this Army Indian- 
isation business aS much as 
any one. In his present job, 
of course, he is bound to give 
it official favour, but he does 
so both in his private and his 
official capacity with far too 
much zest for an honest man. 
Now his wife’s a cousin of 
mine, and their boy is my 
godson. He’s at Wellington 
College, and this letter is from 
him., He writes: ‘Dad says 
I’m no longer to go into the 
Indian Army like he did. He 
Says it’s not good enough now. 
He won’t have me serving 
under an Indian.’ Take the 
letter. I-.think it may be 
useful to you. Make no secret 
as to who gave it you. When 
I dislike a man, I like the 
feeling to be reciprocated. Next 
time perhaps he won’t paw me.” 

On the following day the 
Suave panderer to politicians 
received Colonel Burroughs with 
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great bonhomie and plenty of 
soft soap. Thus, “We have 
been delighted to note how well 
this great enterprise has gone 
in your regiment. Of course 
we selected you and a few 
other commanding officers as 
men of breadth and vision, who 
would do their utmost by 
these newly commissioned 
Indians,” and so on. It was 
with difficulty that Burroughs 
was able to interrupt the flow 
of soap-suds. At last he was 
able to say— 

“I see you are heart and 
soul for this Indianisation busi- 
ness.” 

“My dear fellow,’’ came the 
reply, ‘“‘ we are! we are!” 

“As a matter of fact, I 
meant you yourself personally 
and in your private capacity,” 
said Burroughs. 

“But, my dear old man,” 
rejoined X., “of course I am 
—none more so.” 

* You are an O.W., I be- 
lieve,” said Burroughs. ‘So 
am I.” 

On this X. made pawing 
movements. He was visibly 
moved, but Burroughs held 
him off, and added— 

*“You’ve a son at the old 
place, I hear.” 

**'We have—I mean I have,”’ 
replied X. 

“Following his father into 
the Indian Army, I suppose ? ”’ 
went on Burroughs. 

““ Well, we haven’t quite de- 
cided yet. The boy’s young 
yet,” said X. 

** Only rather over eighteen,” 
mused Burroughs aloud. Then 
“I should have said was to 
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have followed his father, but 
the Indian Army being no 
longer good enough, the boy 
is now to go into a British 
regiment.” 

X. looked sharply at Bur- 
roughs. 

“You seem to take great 
interest in the boy,’ he re- 
marked with less bonhomie and 
more suspicion. 

“As a matter of fact, none 
whatever except so far as the 
interests of my regiment are 
affected,” said Burroughs. “I 
have a letter from your boy 
here—Y. gave it me yesterday. 
I believe he’s a friend of 
yours. He said he thought it 
might help me. I think it 
will. Of course, your boy 
may have taken you up wrong ; 
but he writes clearly enough, 
and says you don’t like these 
new Indian commissions, and 
that he is no longer for the 
Indian Army.” 

X. started floundering. He 
had been politely proved out 
of his own mouth to be a 
liar, and this is disconcerting. 
The flounder looked like de- 
veloping into a wallow, and 
there were attempts at bluff 
and references to Burrough’s 
glowing confidential reports ; 
but as none of this would 
have served a purpose, Bur- 
roughs cut him short. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “I 
know all about the reports. 
Take them for what they’re 
worth. They are just what 
you would have written your- 
self. But let that be a moment 
and I'll come to the point. 
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Yowre appointing, or are about 
to appoint, another Indian to 
my regiment. I want you to 
favour some other corps this 
time. What about it?” 

X. began— 

“We don’t like as a rule 
reviewing or altering our de- 
cisions, but as 

*“* Glad you take it like that,” 
interjected Burroughs. “ Of 
course, I don’t expect you to 
cry stinking fish to an innova- 
tion you think a little pre- 
mature—and if you like to go 
to the other extreme and cal] 
it fresh Loch Fyne herrings— 
that’s your look-out. Now 
about Gupta Sen ? ”’ 

**'We shall see what can be 
done aboutit,’’ replied X. sourly. 

“Better, I think,” said Bur- 
roughs, “make one bite of 
that cherry and give me your 
assurance that he’s not to 
come to me. And you'll agree 
with me, I know, these things 
are always best in writing. So 
if you wouldn’t mind, perhaps 
you'd write the same sort of 
letter cancelling the appoint- 
ment as you sent me telling 
me you had made it. Thanks 
awiully. No, I don’t mind 
waiting a bit.” 

Five minutes later Colonel 
Burroughs left. The parting 
wasn’t very cordial. There 
were no “old fellows ” and no 
pawings. He had scarcely 
closed the door when he put 
his head in again with— 

““ By the way, I don’t believe 
I ever showed you your boy’s 
letter. Here it is. Fair ex- 
change ! ”’ 
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xIVv. 


Tangri entered his fourth 
year of service, and it was to 
be his last. He had done a 
lot of thinking during the past 
few months, and had realised 
that his brother subalterns, 
although no better equipped 
with brains than he was, pos- 
sessed some quality that he 
lacked. He did not know that 
this was character. He did 
not understand that character 
does not figure in the curricu- 
lum of any Indian school or 
university whatever, or that 
it is the very bones and blood 
of British public school train- 
ing. He put it all down to 
his brother officers being sahibs. 
It was easy for them to be 
impartial. No one came from 
_ their village or spoke their 
language or was their co-re- 
ligionist. As sahibs, therefore, 
they were obeyed without ques- 
tion, accepted obedience as a 
matter of course, and were 
very angry at any remissness. 
They weren’t hampered with 
wives about three centuries 
out of step with them as 
regards culture and outlook, 
and their wives, such of them 
as possessed them, could go 
anywhere and do anything and 
be just as independent as their 
husbands. All this he realised, 
and in a dull way felt the 
hardship of it. As a failure 
he was wounded in his feelings. 
But what perturbed him more 
was the prospect of telling 
his father. The latter, during 
his visit of inspection, had not 


been shown the seamy side 
of things. Nor had he observed 
anything wrong. He had gone 
away rejoicing in a successful 
enterprise. His tone with his 
friend the Rissaldar-major had 
been rather lofty since. There 
was something of a crow in it. 
He had written to his son 
about this—his son, the bearer 
of a King’s commission, the 
Rissaldar - major’s being held 
from the Viceroy. 

Tangri felt that he would 
have to prick this bubble, and 
that there might be a nasty 
explosion—not loud, but very 
nasty. In his dilemma he 
was driven to do what he had 
never done before—consult his 
wife. He was glad he did so. 
For this surprising lady, who 
beyond the domestic orbit held 
scarce two ideas in her head, 
now produced one, and it was 
a serviceable one. She had 
observed through the eyeholes 
of her burka, or the chinks in 
her closely shuttered window, 
—it matters not—at her home 
in her own village a certain 
stout captain sahib, who served 
not in the Sirkar’s army but 
in that of the great feudatory 
prince in whose domains her 
village lay. Such forces, it 
may be mentioned, are main- 
tained by Indian princes and 
great territorial magnates, and 
they are officered from colonel 
downwards entirely by Indians. 

Now why, argued Fatma 
Bibi, should her lord continue 
to serve and grow thiu in the 
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Sirkar’s army when he might 
serve and wax fat in the 
Maharajah’s, where there were 
no tireless tiresome English- 
men, and a great deal more 
ease ? 

It was an idea. Tangri 
thought it over, made a few 
inquiries, found that there was 
something in it, enough for 
him to make up his mind to 
resign his commission. His 
application reached his colonel 
soon after the latter’s return 
from interviewing X. As he 
read it, he breathed a sigh 
of relief, for he now realised 
that his applicant would cut no 
ice in his present surround- 
ings. Later he had a talk 
with him, and another with 
his squadron commander. Be- 
ing perfectly satisfied that all 
was fair and above board, he 
sped the application on its 
way. It had not got very far 
when it acquired a slight polit- 
ical aroma. It proceeded, how- 
ever, but began now to get 
rather high. One authority, 
as he passed it on, said, “‘ God 
help us, but the swarajist and 
non-co-operating Indian poli- 
ticians will have something to 
say about this.’’ And another, 
as he passed it on, remarked 
facetiously, ‘‘ We shall have 
Lieutenant Tangri appearing 
in kadar before the Legis- 
lative Assembly in tears and 
complaining of gross maltreat- 
ment.” The Viceroy, to whom 
it eventually came, said he 
would not touch it with the 


end of the longest barge-pole. 
His private secretary suggested 
for barge-pole “‘ wireless mast,”’ 
and thus, swollen and bloated 
with political miasma, this 
simple matter passed overseas, 
and went down a wrong earth 
in the rabbit warren at White- 
hall, and was for several months 
lost. But a purpose was served. 
The Indian politician had had 
a whiff of the matter, but had 
not burst into full music: he 
now forgot about it. Tangri’s 
resignation was accepted. The 
interim he spent on leave 
“pending.” He came back to 
the regiment, however, to say 
good-bye, and was dined and 
was given just that sort of 
hearty tactful send-off which 
good fellows give to a good 
fellow who has had hard luck, 
done his best, and failed. 

He joined his new regiment, 
the Mahendra State Imperial 
Lancers; and here he gained 
much greater happiness and 
at the same time a step in 
rank, for, as the first graduate 
from the Royal Military College 
to join that regiment, he did 
80 as a captain. As to how 
his father took it all, history 
is silent, but we may presume 
that he let bygones be bygones, 
for he seldom meets the Ris- 
saldar-major now without some 
allusion to “‘ my son the major.” 

This old mother country of 
ours, parent of so many daugh- 
ters, has never lost but one of 
them. She knows all about 
weaning troubles, teething 





1 Theoretically the true swarajist wears nothing but kadar or home-spun 
made on an Indian hand-loom by Indian hands. 
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troubles, growing pains, and 
so on. She knows now just 
how much to lengthen her 
apron-strings, and just when 
to yield to the parting tug. 
Many an anxious moment she 
has had, is indeed now having. 
For India is teething badly, 
crying loudly, in convulsions 
sometimes. But, ‘Bless the 
little dear,’? says mother, 
“never fear. She'll become a 
great girl in no time.” Still 
India yells, and she has a very 
loud voice, and wants it all 
in rather less than no time. 
It should take more than this 
to rattle mother, however. She 
may Indianise her local ad- 
ministration as quickly as she 
likes, and she will only lose a 
little revenue ; or her railways 
and her trains will only run a 
little late and collide a little 
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oftener, and so on through 
every department of her domes- 
tic economy. No great harm 
will be done. But she must 
go slow over the Indian Army, 
or she will lose it—and India. 
She has been wise in recognising 
that that Army must move 
with the times, but has she 
been so wise in implementing 
this recognition? There are 
Indian gentlemen fit and worthy 
in every way to bear the King- 
Emperor’s commission, as good 
as any Britisher, as capable of 
rising in their profession. But 
these Indians are at present 
rare. They are far to seek. 
But they exist, and they can 
be found now. In time there 
will be more of them. In time, 
more still. But the politician 
must not be allowed a finger 
in that pie. 
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THE ELUSIVE TRAIL. 


BY CYRIL W. DAVSON. 


Iv. A THREAT. 


San Miguel is the third city 
of the republic of Salvador, and 
the chief city of the eastern end 
of it. It was nearly noon when 
we awakened, stiff and sore 
with the previous day’s exer- 
tions, and we decided that the 
rest of the day must be given 
to preparations for the con- 
tinuance of our journey, of 
which we had only completed 
half. So we spent the time 
in replenishing stores and vari- 
ous other necessary items of 
our outfit and making inquiries 
concerning any local rumours 
there may be of oil indications. 
We hoped that the second half 
of our journey would prove 
more fruitful than the first. 
The geology had been interest- 
ing; it always is in a volcanic 
country where active volcanoes 
still exist, but from the point 
of view of oil finding, it had 
not been encouraging so far. 
Some one whom we met stated 
that he was connected with a 
property on which there were 
undoubted indications of oil in 
the neighbourhood of San Alejo, 
and as this town lay directly 
on our route, it was arranged 
that he should accompany us 
there. 

He was one of those immac- 
ulate creatures, spotless but 
spineless. He spoke English 
well. He had, so I gathered, 


married an Englishwoman, a 
privilege which he neither de- 
served nor presumably enjoyed, 
for she was not in the republic 
with him. He was a devil 
with the women and the very 
devil without them. He spoke 
pleasantly enough; that type 
usually does, but I didn’t al- 
together trust his motives. 
After about two hours’ riding 
he wanted to stop for a long 
rest, but that fount of energy, 
Chatsworth, thought otherwise. 
So did I, and so we rode through 
the village of Yayantique in 
spite of his murmurings, and 
pushed on to San Alejo. 

We arrived there before noon. 
I did not like, neither did I 
understand, the sulky looks of 
the inhabitants of this town. 
Our friend, moreover, was con- 
stantly engaged in long and 
apparently hostile arguments 
with the people. Chatsworth 
asked me what it was all about. 

** Heaven knows ! ’’ I replied. 
“I suppose he’s up to some 
mischief.” 

At length we crossed the 
town and stopped in front of 
a small dirty farm on the out- 
skirts. Our friend then ad- 
dressed us :— 

** Gentlemen, I regret to say 
that an unfortunate coincidence 
has arisen, which—er—may give 
you some annoyance, and, in 
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fact—er—even endanger our 
lives. I must caution you to 
remain in the farm for the rest 
of the day, and by to-morrow 
I think I can get the authorities 
of the village to agree to let us 
depart in safety. They are 
demanding that we should leave 
at once, but I have urged them 
to let us rest here for the night 
as we are exhausted with our 
long ride. Let me explain.” 

“Yes, do,” I snapped, “‘ for 
we aren’t accustomed to riding 
into and crawling out of villages 
in the way you suggest.” 

Chatsworth merely looked at 
him contemptuously. 

“This town,” he began, “‘ is 
about to be sold to a group of 
financiers much against the 
will of the principal inhabi- 
tants. The authorities and in- 
habitants of this town are now 
convinced that you gentlemen 
are the financiers who are about 
to buy it.” 

“What?” I shouted in 
amazement, and particularly 
for the benefit of the by- 
standers. ‘‘ What, this miser- 
able, ramshackle, squalid collec- 
tion of filthy dwellings? Buy 
it! Good heavens, tell them 
we wouldn’t take it as a gift.” 

“ T’ve told them that already, 
Sefior, but that is just the way 
people negotiate in these parts, 
and so they are more convinced 
than ever that this nefarious 
deal, as they term it, is the 
sole purpose of your visit here, 
and they even threaten vio- 
lence if we don’t leave at once. 
But I think I can prevail on 
them to let us rest here until 
to-morrow.” 
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** And are you going to stand 
by us in our hour of need? ” 
I asked him sarcastically. 

“Sefior, I am already in- 
curring risk in being of your 
party, but you certainly have 
my support, always provided 
that you do not attempt to 
leave this farm to-day, and 
that you agree to leave the 
town with me to-morrow.” 

Chatsworth’s lips curled. 

*“ And where are your pro- 
perties ? ” he flashed. 

“My properties are about an 
hour’s ride from here up the 
valley.” 

Our friend then became en- 
gaged in heated conversation 
with the people gathered there. 
At last he turned to us, saying— 

“Gentlemen, I have been 
told to warn you that if you 
attempt to ride out to these 
properties now, you will be 
ambushed on your return 
through the woods, and either 
shot or beaten.” 

* And you will not come 
with us?” I parried. 

*“No, sefior, I do not con- 
sider that I am called on to 
invite disaster, and probably 
death, for all of us, and for such 
a trivial purpose.” 

“Trivial!” I laughed. “I 
thought you owned properties 
out there.” 

‘“‘Sefior,” replied this im- 
maculate dilettante, ‘‘ my life 
is my most valuable property.” 

But Chatsworth had no use 
for long palavers. 

“Are you coming?” said 
he, addressing me. 

I nodded assent, and he dis- 
appeared to order the mules. 
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We then consulted with Valdo, 
our trusty henchman. He, 
alas, confirmed the truth of our 
friend’s story, but did not seem 
to believe that the people 
would go to any serious act of 
violence. This was, however, 
by no means reassuring news. 

We ate our hurried meal, 
during which our friend regaled 
us with the folly of our per- 
sistence in the face of the 
opposition of the whole town, 
but supposed it was just that 
cussedness for which English- 
men were renowned, and we 
agreed with him on both points. 
He ended up his eloquent pro- 
test with a final exhortation to 
abandon the visit, at any rate 
for that day, but the mules 
were already at the door and 
we mounted. Just as we rode 
away, he shouted— 

“Tf you’re murdered, don’t 
blame me!” 

“No,” I shouted back at 
him, ‘‘we won’t blame you. 
We'll haunt you.” 

** What do you think he’ll do 
during our absence ? ” queried 
Chatsworth. 

** Oh, he’ll be fully occupied,”’ 
I chuckled. 
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“Yes, but how? ”’ persisted 
Chatsworth. 

** Poodle-faking. Didn’t you 
see those two wenches amongst 
the crowd ? ”’ 

There were just Chatsworth, 
a local guide, Valdo, and my- 
self, and we kept well together. 
Each of us had an automatic, 
but even these powerful 
weapons are of little avail 
against ambush. We reached 
the property without mishap. 
It was supposed to have what 
was described as flowing oil, 
but apparently it only flowed 
at certain times of the year, 
and we were unlucky, so we 
rode back. It was somewhat 
nervous work riding past that 
portion of the road where the 
crime was to be perpetrated. 
It was densely wooded on 
either side and an ideal place 
for murder. We could not 
decide whether to separate out 
or ride close together, so we 
took the wisest course and did 
neither. We just rode on 
and chanced it. The threat 
proved to be sheer empti- 
ness, or perhaps they had 
changed their minds — quien 
sabe ? 


V. REVOLUTIONARIES. 


The next day we rode to 
Mira Flores, another rumour 
ride and equally valueless. We 
returned through Yayantique 
and then made a long traverse 
to La Union, the most eastern 
town in the republic, situated 
on the beautiful bay of Fonseca, 
and the only port in Salvador 


at which mail steamers can 
come alongside a wharf. 

We gleaned what information 
we could, and then started on 
the homeward journey. Chats- 
worth wanted to make a tra- 
verse southward, to see if he 
could in any way link up the 
structure and rock with that 
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which he had carefully noted 
on our more northern route. 
This, as we had already been 
informed, meant passing 
through the dense forest of 
Usulutan. We rode through 
the village of Pilon and thus 
skirted the volcanic range of 
Conchagua, crossed the Rio 
Managuara, and entered the 
jungle. A soft rain began to 
fall, which drove the mosquitoes 
out of the trees—a pest in all 
tropical countries! The tor- 
ment began. A hideous melan- 
choly prevailed in those aimless 
woods. For what purpose could 
such a funereal place exist, 
except, perhaps, to breed mil- 
lions of mosquitoes. We put 
on our veils and gloves. The 
mules began to swish their 
tails in vain endeavour to 
drive off the numerous forms of 
irritating insects. The ground 
was sodden and mossy, and we 
passed between lagoons which 
looked like great cancerous 
sores oozing with the pus of 
ages, a fitting home for the 
hateful reptilia that inhabited 
them. The whole place was a 
maddening light green, darker 
in patches where the trees were 
denser, not a hell, nothing so 
distinctive, just a Hades, a 
place of departed spirits, where 
they might wander and wander 
from nowhere to nowhere. A 
forest—yes, with noble trees, 
but not these climbing creepers, 
call them trees if you will, but 
they looked like a mass of 
petrified serpents. We forced 
the pace. We must get to 
Intipuca before dark, the only 
inhabited village in this jungle- 
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land. We passed a collection 
of huts, but no inhabitants. It 
is said that they had all died 
from malaria and other dis- 
eases, and I am not surprised. 
Hour after hour passed and we 
threaded our way through this 
green entanglement, but it was 
growing thicker, and the track 
was becoming almost obliter- 
ated. Suddenly we missed it 
altogether, and came to a dead 
end, right up against an ab- 
solutely impenetrable thicket. 
The pack-mules got thoroughly 
entangled with their packs. 
They would. We extracted 
them and stood by, whilst 
the local guide went to search 
for the lost trail. 

It was not far off, that we 
knew, but it was like searching 
for a pin in a bundle of straw. 
At last a ghostly echo reached 
our ears. 

* Alo! Olah! Olah!” And 
we began to follow the sound 
of each successive call. It was 
like walking in a dream, then 
abruptly we stumbled on to 
him, the guide, and the trail 
was there at our feet. It was 
just about three P.M., and in 
another two hours we ought to 
arrive—that is, if we did not 
lose the track again, and get 
thoroughly bushed. No geo- 
logical work could be done ; not 
a sign of a rock existed. The 
ground was thickly covered in 
vegetation, and on either side 
of us was this confusion of 
tangled trees. This way, that 
way, up, down, the ground was 
getting hilly. Then stop; the 
pack-mules were caught up 
again. The loads had been 
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pulled off them by overhanging 
branches, but they still went 
on, twining themselves round 
trees with the pack-rope like 
flies getting entangled in a 
spider’s web. 

The rain was turning into 
mist, which hung about the 
forest in patches. If we lost 
the trail again and unwittingly 
went south, we should most 
certainly get not merely bushed, 
but bogged, because this forest 
led down to the sea, in the 
proximity of which were a mass 
of lagoons and rivulets. 

But fortune favoured us this 
time ; we held the track, and 
our spirits began to rise. It 
was 4.30, and we could not be 
far off. Valdo was ahead. 

** Aqui esta, aqui esta,’ he 
shouted. 

Intipuca at last; but no, 
he was only pointing to a piece 
of outcropping rock. Chats- 
worth dismounted and knocked 
a piece off with his hammer, 
placing it in the sample bag. 
The pack-mules thought it was 
a halt, and before we could stop 
them, turned round and trotted 
off here and there. One of them 
slid on some bracken and sat 
down in a pool of water, need- 
less to say, with our luggage. 
If pack-mules only would not 
think! The loads had to be 
pulled off and properly read- 
justed, and once again we pro- 
ceeded. It was gradually get- 
ting lighter. The forest was 
all round us, but we were un- 
doubtedly coming to a clearing. 
Intipuca, thank heaven, and 
we rode into the middle of a 
set of huts, thoroughly tired 
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out and wet. We dismounted, 
and the water squelched in our 
boots as we walked into the 
midst of the surprised and ex- 
cited villagers. The principal 
dignitaries of this forest abode 
came forward to meet us. They 
had obviously been imbibing 
heavily. How they got the 
stuff there, and what it was, we 
did not know, but that it was 
intoxicating there was little 
doubt. We were tired and 
asked for shelter. They were 
a villainous-looking set of half- 
clothed savages, full of drink 
and suspicion, but beckoned 
to us to follow them. We 
were led up to the principal 
shack, and the whole popula- 
tion crowded round us. Who 
were we, they demanded, eye- 
ing us with distrust, and appa- 
rent resentment at our in- 
trusion. Valdo explained, but 
they were not satisfied. 

“Give us some proof of your 
identity,” they spluttered. 

I then handed them the 
President’s official card. 

** Revolutionaries ! ”’ they 
fairly shrieked. The fat was 
now in the fire. These drunken 
swine with their sodden brains, 
if any, were now thoroughly 
satisfied that we were political 
intriguers of some sort. The 
five or six principal villagers 
went into the shack, and Chats- 
worth and myself remained 
outside, brewing tea, for we 
wanted something to sustain 
us. Waldo stood beside us on 
guard, whilst the village girls 
and men pressed round us, and 
leant on the wooden rail which 
stretched across the front of 
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the shack and about two feet 
from it. Chatsworth had the 
tea boiling within a few min- 
utes. I am afraid that my only 
accomplishment was to drink 
it and watch the activities of 
these villains out of the corner 
of my eye. One drunken lout 
now came inside the railing 
and leered up to me, but Valdo 
took him in his gorilla-like grip 
and flung him on to the ground, 
where he immediately set up 
howling— 

“Don’t kill me! Don’t kill 
me!” 

I sipped my tea angrily, and 
seeing my wrath, the girls 
pointed their fingers at me, 
laughed, and clapped their 
hands. 

*Malcriado!  Malcriado!”’ 
they sneered. ‘ Spoilt child!” 

Little did they know the 
cause of my anger. They 
thought, no doubt, that it was 
due to the approach of one of 
their villagers, which had of- 
fended my dignity, and small 
wonder, since Valdo had just 
thrown him out. Valdo was 
now called into the shack where 
the scoundrels were holding 
their hostile counsel. He short- 
ly reappeared and approached 
us, Saying— 

“Sefiors, the heads of the 
village have sent for you.” 

** Sent for us ! ’ I exclaimed. 
“Tell them no one can send 
for Englishmen. They can only 
be invited, and that we will 
not go in to them unless we 
receive a courteous invitation.” 

Valdo disappeared to give 
the message. 

“Don’t let us quarrel with 


them,” urged Chatsworth. 
“See, the friendly touch is 
better,”’ and suiting his actions 
to his words, he slowly but 
firmly escorted one of the 
villains who happened to be 
close to him outside the railings. 
I laughed loudly; couldn’t 
help it, and I fear much to 
the annoyance of the villagers, 
who wondered at my sudden 
change of mood. Chatsworth 
returned; then I told him the 
joke. The man he had so 
courteously turned out was the 
mayor of the village. Fortu- 
nately, the latter was too drunk 
to appreciate it. I don’t sup- 
pose he even knew whether 
he was coming or going. How- 
ever, he soon wandered in 
again to take up his seat at 
the head of the table inside the 
shack. How he ever managed 
to find it beats me, but he did. 
Then angry voices arose, and 
Valdo was speaking to the 
miscreants volubly and vehe- 
mently. I fingered my auto- 
matic, which was where it 
should be—in my pocket. If 
we had to fight, we’d fight, but 
I wouldn’t be stuck like a pig. 
I’ve always hated the idea, 
don’t know why ; I suppose it 
is because it’s so undignified. 
Something seemed to well up 
in me. No, it wasn’t merely 
the man, it was worse. It 
was the Englishman in me. 
Why pride of race is so over- 
whelming in critical situations 
like this I never could under- 
stand. After all, a dead Eng- 
lishman is just as dead as any 
other man. A corpse has no na- 
tionality. Unworthy thought ! 
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I cast it from me, and cheered 
myself up with the fact that 
perhaps the next world was 
already under British protec- 
tion. Knowing our sporting 
instincts, I was sure the lower 
half of it would be, anyway. 

So we stuck to our guns, and 
would not go into that shack 
without a proper invitation, 
but things were nevertheless 
looking very bad. Tempers 
were rising and violence threat- 
ened, when a happy thought 
struck us. There was a tele- 
phone in the shack. Every 
village in Salvador, no matter 
how remote, has that single 
earthed wire running to it, for 
this special purpose of nipping 
revolutions in the bud, and for 
rapid mobilisation against a 
common foe. Why not, we 
then demanded of these ruffians, 
ring up the Governor of San 
Miguel and make your own 
inquiries concerning us ? Valdo 
took the message whilst we 
stood our ground outside. At 
last they acquiesced, and came 
outside to the telephone shack. 
Would they get through? It 
was more than likely that there 
would be a short on this forest 
line owing to the rain. In 
about a quarter of an hour they 
returned. Yes, the Governor 
of San Miguel had spoken for 
us. We were to receive every 
courtesy. Here was also a way 
to save their own dignity. 
They had made the inquiry, 
and could now invite us to 
meet them. They returned to 
their conference inside the shack, 
and Valdo shortly brought a 
courteous invitation. I never- 
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theless did not like going into 
that shack, knowing that they 
would still be resentful on find- 
ing that they had made “ much 
ado about nothing,” for human 
nature is much the same the 
world over. 

However, we were bound to 
accept now, and so we went in. 

“We'll get out some 
whisky for them,” said Chats- 
worth. I agreed. ‘“ They’re 
going to separate us, I think. 
They won’t let us sit together.”’ 

“You bet your life they 
won’t,”’ I muttered under my 
breath. 

“The little fellow sitting 
there is all right,”’ pointing to 
one of them. 

“Yes, but look at his little 
bag.” 

“What about it?” queried 
Chatsworth. 

*“'He’s got a dagger in it. I 
saw him put it in. That’s 
why I was so savage when 
taking tea.”’ 

They rose at our entrance 
and politely indicated seats. 
We were to sit between them, 
as we had surmised. The con- 
ference was satisfactory, and 
ended in a profusion of whiskies. 
The shack was to be ours for 
the night. Finally, they went 
away with unsteady gait and 
left us to ourselves. We bolted 
the door. 

Too tired to eat, we snatched 
some biscuits, arranged our 
camp-beds, and turned in. 

“I must telephone to my 
wife in Salvador,’”’ Chatsworth 
announced, but at that moment 
there was a terrific din and a 
violent thunderstorm burst 
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upon us. Vivid flashes of 
lightning, torrents of rain. The 
roof leaked badly, and water 
began to trickle down every- 
where. We neither of us spoke. 
One can fight against the king’s 
enemies with telephones and 
whisky, but against acts of 
God there is no redress but 
silence. This was the end of a 
perfect day indeed. The storm 
continued for nearly an hour, 
and then ceased quite as sud- 
denly as it had started. “ My 
bed is soaked,” Chatsworth 
remarked. 

* You should have chosen my 
spot,” I said reprovingly. 

“Are you dry?” he in- 
quired, rather jealously. 

“Yes, in places,” and we 
both laughed at our misfortune. 
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**Do you think those villains 
will leave us alone now ? ” 

“* Heaven knows,” I muttered 
indifferently, an indifference not 
born of noble courage but 
utter exhaustion. I was going 
to have a sleep, perhaps the 
last one. I didn’t care. They 
could make a funeral pyre of 
the shack and burn us in it 
if they liked, or they could 
even stick me like a pig. 
Sleep was all I cared about. 

** Isn’t oil prospecting fun ? ”’ 
I sallied, with the last kick of 
consciousness left in me. 

But no reply was forthcom- 
ing. Chatsworth had gone to 
telephone to his wife. 

“Glad I’m single,” I mur- 
mured. And then sweet ob- 
livion took me. 


VI. THE VOLCANO’S REVENGE. 


At early dawn that soft 
wetting rain greeted us. Our 
beds were damp, the air was 
damp, my hair was damp and 
stiff, at least what there was 
of it. We did not want to 
get up, even Chatsworth had 
lost his sprightliness, but it had 
to be done, and we did it. I 
undid my sleeping-bag, jumped 
out and stood on the floor. 
Something moved. It would. 
I threw a book at it. It 
wasn’t there. It never is. I 
positively refused to shave. My 
morale was low; I admit it. 
So was the barometer. I looked 
at the mules. They looked 
hideous. We took our depar- 
ture as quickly as we could. 
We didn’t trust that lot. 





Now that they knew we were 
travelling under the auspices of 
the Government it was un- 
likely they would do anything 
openly, but there was no doubt 
that they still resented our 
intrusion, and ‘“‘an accident 
can always happen.” Suppose 
they thought we might report 
their drunken state to higher 
authorities ; which we did. 
The track was slimy and 
steep. We had to dismount. 
The animals were skidding 
badly, and so we led them. 
Deep pools of water lay in our 
path, and we splashed through 
them. After all, once you’re 
damp you might as well be 
wet. It’s the same thing, 
only more so. We were itching, 
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too. Our kit was in a sad state. 
We mounted again, at the 
bottom of the hill, but the 
ground immediately started to 
rise, and so we got off and 
squelched our way over the 
sodden earth. At the top we 
were able to ride a stretch, 
but the rain came on in earnest, 
and we began to descend again, 
and then a river to be crossed, 
plump! and we were into it. 
It wasn’t very deep, but the 
swift current nearly took the 
animals off their feet. We all 
got across safely, except one 
pack-mule, who stood in the 
middle and refused to move. I 
suppose he preferred it. We 
can’t all think alike, I re- 
flected, as I made my way up 
the next incline. 

The hours passed; we 
crossed river after river, rose to 
the top of rocky inclines and 
down into valleys, then a 
glimpse of open country greeted 
us, heavily wooded but open 
to the view. This hideous 
jungle was ending. ‘There, 
perched on that hill in the 
distance, was Jucuaran, the 
town which we must reach by 
nightfall. We plodded on across 
a wide valley; the rain was 
ceasing, the sun now made its 
appearance. A long climb up 
to the town which frowned 
above us, and we clattered in 
upon the inevitable Plaza and 
halted before a most uninviting 
dwelling. Jucuaran we soon 
found was overrun by a torment 
of wild half-starved dogs, which 
set up a hideous howling all 
through the night. Sleep could 
only be fitful. It was a perfect 


starlight night, but cursed by 
the howling of these mangy 
canine creatures. We could 
neither sleep nor reflect, so I 
collected stones and chased 
them down the street in my 
night garb. I caught some of 
them plump in the middle, 
which gave me eminent satis- 
faction, but others came ; their 
name was legion. The chase 
was hopeless. 

I went back to bed. You 
can neither rest the mind nor 
the body under such adverse 
circumstances, sO aS soon as 
it was light we started off 
again. We must make the 
town of Usulutan by mid-day. 
Here the country became more 
interesting, and the sample- 
bags were getting full with new 
specimens of rock. The road 
was flatter. We were about to 
cross what is probably the only 
plain in Salvador which in any 
way resembles arid conditions. 
The air was drier and hotter, 
not a cloud in the sky. The 
sun poured down. We were 
dry at last. Towards noon 
we rode into Usulutan. The 
mules were steaming with per- 
spiration, and we were in much 
the same condition. Here we 
took a short rest, some food, 
and then once again out into 
the blazing sunlight. We must 
reach Jiquilisco that night, 
because there was nothing suit- 
able in between. A straight 
flat road lay before us, dusty 
and blazing hot. The mules 
became restive. They went 
jerkily, drew up suddenly, then 
tried to make a dash, and 
turned and twisted about. 
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Something was irritating them. 
Our skin began to prick too. 
Some new form of insect, and 
apparently invisible. 

‘Do you feel that?” said 
Chatsworth. ‘“ That’s old man 
San Miguel.” 

And sure enough it was. I 
looked up at the great volcano. 
There he was, sitting like a 
headless mandarin with his 
martial cloak around him, puff- 
ing out mighty fumes, and 
knocking the ashes of his stu- 
pendous cigar in the form of a 
hot rain of sand on to our 
tender bodies. I looked at him 
somewhat shyly. I felt rather 
like a schoolboy who had been 
picking apples, and was now 
thoroughly caught in the 
prickles. There was no escap- 
ing it, that thin rain of hot 
sand. It pervaded the at- 
mosphere. Each grain as it 


Vil. THE END 


We did not stay at Jiquilisco 
that night, but passed through 
it on our way to Carrera, where 
the President had asked us to 
examine his property, which he 
believed to be petroliferous. 
Chatsworth found nothing of 
special interest, and the follow- 
ing day we returned through 
Jiquilisco. We were heading 
for the large town of Zacate- 
coluca. . We ferried across the 
Lempa at Punto de San Marcos. 
It was another blazing day. 
The country was becoming more 
hilly and intersected by numer- 
ous small valleys, each with 
its rivulets. The geology was 
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landed on the skin burned. I 
put on my thin raincoat, but 
it still seemed to penetrate or 
find a way in. I looked round 
again, rather nervously, but no, 
that headless creature was quite 
expressionless. As we squirmed 
in our saddles, to try and save 
our tingling skin, I wondered 
if he knew, or whether it was 
just the carelessness of ignor- 
ance. Would it grow thicker 
and fiercer! Was he going to 
eject something bigger to ob- 
literate us altogether? No, 
he couldn’t do that. He’d shot 
his bolt already. His neck was 
broken. He was only a headless 
ghost, and we were just puny 
ants. 

I had often dropped the ashes 
from my cigarette on those 
busy tiny creatures just to 
see what they would do. I 
know now. 


OF THE TRAIL. 


well exposed in this locality, 
and we were constantly mount- 
ing and dismounting, taking 
samples, and clambering down 
from the bridges to examine 
river sections. Our mules were 
showing signs of real fatigue. 
They were nearly dead-beat 
and would require to have a 
long rest to-morrow, and we 
made up our minds to do like- 
wise, so we plodded on along 
the dusty road with the sun 
vertically above us. The end 
of the long trail was in sight, 
for we intended to motor back 
to San Salvador from Zacate- 
coluca—a cheering thought 
2G 
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after we had been looking at 
life for two weeks from the 
back of a mule. Over this 
bridge, through that cutting, 
then up, everlastingly up, across 
more bridges and more rivulets. 
The animals looked as if they 
would give out altogether. 
Slower and slower grew their 
pace. Their heads drooped, 
then they would stop altogether. 
We removed the packs and 
rested them. Surely at the 
top of this hill we should see 
the city, but no, more rivers 
yet. Another big rise, then 
down into a deep valley, and 
there stood Zacatecoluca, up a 
steep hill right in front of us. 
This principle of building towns 
on a hill is wise, but I doubt 
if the worn-out traveller thinks 
so. We didn’t at that moment. 
We had to dismount, coax the 
animals up it, and they arrived 
at the hotel completely ex- 
hausted. 

As we were starting to 
arrange our kit a little boy 
strolled into our room, and 
gazing up into my eyes, he 
said— 

*“‘Sefior, are you the great 
engineer ? ”’ 

** Yes,” I replied. I was too 
tired to be modest. 

“And the other sefior—is 
he not the great geologist ? ” 

“The very same,” I affirmed. 

“Oh, la la!” and he ran 
away to spread the news. 

I did hope we weren’t going 
to be famous again. No man 
is famous after he has ridden 
fifty miles in a tropical sun. 
He is infamous, that’s what he 
is, I decided. So we shut the 


door, and Valdo promised to 
flay anyone who came to 
worship at our shrine. We 
were dead to the world for some 
hours, and then got up and 
took a short walk through the 
city, before finally turning in 
for the night. 

** Ah, sefiors,’’ and, of course, 
we were in the thick of it right 
away. 

A group of people who owned 
a property some little distance, 
as they described it, outside 
the city, urged us to visit it 
with them to-morrow. 

Chatsworth left me to do the 
palaver. 

“Are there any indications 
of oil? ” 

“Si, sefior. There are pools 
of oil.”’ 

“Can you not, then, show us 
a sample both of the oil sand 
and of the oil itself? ” 

** Alas, I have no man capable 
of taking samples. Ride with 
us to-morrow, and you shall see 
it for yourself.” 

We were both quite certain 
that there was no oil there, 
but these people firmly be- 
lieved there was, or if not, 
they were bent on trying to 
make other people believe it. 
We therefore considered it our 
duty to settle the matter be- 
yond all doubt. 

We were late in starting. 
Big parties always are. It 
must have been 9.30 before we 
got away, and just before we 
left a man rushed up and 
handed us a sample of oil and 
tar. We thanked him, and 
knew now that these people 
were—well, the oil was refined 
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oil and the tar was out of some 
tar barrel. Of course, we didn’t 
know which one. The pro- 
perty proved to be twenty 
miles from the city, and with 
many rivulets to cross. 

Bobbing up and down on 
their horses, these men, mostly 
dressed in black and town 
garments, proceeded at a very 
leisurely pace, which we at- 
tempted to hasten. Obviously 
unaccustomed to anything like 
a hard day’s ride, they con- 
sidered the whole thing from 
the point of view of a day’s 
outing, to be celebrated, no 
doubt, with an enormous lunch 
and heady drinks, and at the 
hottest hour of the day. Sure 
enough, when we arrived on 
the estate, it was suggested 
that we should take our meal, 
and after a siesta ride to the 
oil pool, but Chatsworth and I 
were having none of this. We 
insisted on seeing this myth 
before we started to dull our 
wits and overload our stomachs 
with a vast and quite super- 
flous meal. So we went single 
file through the woods to the 
favoured spot, and the mystery 
man rode in front. There’s 
always a mystery man. Halt, 
and we all dismounted. The 
mystery man proceeded to the 
spot followed by the black- 
coated popinjays, bent on fool- 
ing everybody, themselves in- 
cluded. 

““ And where, sir, would you 
favour drilling for oil?” we 
heard one of them ask the 
mystery man reverently. 

The mystery man, who was 
Supposed to be a sort of wizard, 
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took a few steps forward and 
planted his stick. 

“Here!” he cried dramat- 
ically. 

“And would you pay the 
expenses of drilling?” I de- 
manded. 

But, of course, I was born 
tactless, and have never 
improved. 

We were now asked to 
examine the substance floating 
on the water, which had the 
exact appearance of oil, but it 
was not oil, and neither was it 
oxide of iron. Chatsworth re- 
cognised it as being a special 
fungus. It clung round the 
fingers when disturbed. All 
this was fully explained to 
them, but the mystery man 
and the black-coated popin- 
jays were hurt and annoyed. 
They saw their chances of 
forming one of those peculiar 
companies rapidly disappear- 
ing. We were not popular. 
They had been convinced 
against their will, but this 
would not stop them from 
endeavouring to try to bring 
off a coup, if they could get 
away with it. Months after- 
wards I read a long article 
which appeared in one of the 
local papers concerning a great 
find of oil. I did not doubt the 
veracity of it—more tar barrels ! 

We outdistanced them on 
the ride back to the estate 
house, where a long-drawn-out 
meal was in preparation, and 
taking the wrong turning, rode 
straight for Zacatecoluca, where 
we had arranged for a car to 
take us back to San Salvador 
city in the evening. Prevarica- 
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tion and petroleum usually go 
together in these countries. 
When the one is scarce, the 
other is plentiful, and so we 
left them to it. Having pro- 
nounced the verdict, we did 
not want to get involved in 
any further arguments, so im- 
mediately on reaching Zacate- 
coluca we packed up our kit 
and awaited the arrival of the 
car. No one had made any 
errors, and the car arrived to 
time. Why, I don’t know, but 
it did. 

We tumbled our miscellane- 
ous kit into it and started off. 
Valdo would follow with the 
mules later. 

‘** Hope he’s not one of those 
wild chauffeurs,” said Chats- 
worth, as we slowly wound our 
way through the narrow streets 
of the city. 

“He seems all right,” I 
hazarded. 

But once he got clear of the 
town away he went over the 
rough roads. We just missed 
everything. Providence stood 
at every corner awaiting us. 
Then up and over something ; 
don’t know what it was. It 
didn’t matter. The future is 
always so interesting in these 
countries that one doesn’t 
worry about the past or the 
might-have-beens. 

“Don’t kill us yet,’ Ishouted. 
‘** We’ve only just started.” 

But we flew on, just missed 
this, nearly touched that, bump, 
and the springs hit the stops. 
Round this corner, now round 
that one almost on two wheels. 
I made signs to Chatsworth, 
and he nodded assent. He saw 
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drastic action was necessary. 
I stood up, leant over to the 
chauffeur, and cursed him thor- 
oughly. I remembered the 
sage advice: never curse a 
man except in your own lan- 
guage. He didn’t understand 
the oaths, but he understood. 
The pace moderated. We 
breathed a little more freely. 
The motion was now almost 
pleasant, but not quite. An 
occasional jolt, but even that 
seemed perfectly in order with 
the rest of the uncertainties. 
Over a dog, but they’re better 
dead, poor half-starved, fero- 
cious, and diseased brutes. We 
didn’t kill any children, but I 
don’t suppose that was our 
fault. Things ran when we 
passed through villages. I 
think they knew. 

“We'll take a good long rest 
to - morrow,’’ Chatsworth an- 
nounced presently. 

“Will we?” I mumbled 
gloomily and ungrammatically. 

“Why not ? ’ he demanded, 
and turned his head sharply 
towards me. ‘“‘ What’s to stop 
us?” 

‘San Salvador has a volcano 
just behind it,” I ventured. 

Yes, but that voleano hasn’t 
got a crater.” 

“Thank God for that,” I 
murmured fervently. 

The day was far spent, and 
in the distance loomed the vol- 
cano, that sentinel which guards 
or threatens the capital city 
at its feet. The end of our long 
trail was in that valley. On 
we sped with the sun rapidly 
sinking until it seemed mo- 
mentarily to balance itself on 
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the top of a peak like a golden 
ball poised on a cathedral spire. 
Then down, down, down, and 
it was gone. Dusk set in imme- 
diately. Mists began to rise 
from the fields. The moist air 


VII. SAN 


I like the little capital of 
San Salvador; it’s hot and 
interesting. The mornings and 
afternoons are fine, and you go 
about your business. The even- 
ings are usually given up to 
thunderstorms, whilst earth 
tremors may take place at all 
times. There are nominally 
two seasons, the dry and the 
wet. It may, of course, rain 
in the dry season, but in the 
wet it must. On fine nights the 
two Plazas are crowded with 
people who parade from about 
seven to ten P.M. The men 
saunter clockwise, and the girls 
anti-clockwise, round it. 

I was strolling one evening 
amongst this motley throng 
when His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent, walking in the centre of 
his bodyguard, greeted me. I 
immediately joined him, and 
the bodyguard closed round us 
both. The titular head of the 
republic, I cannot say whether 
he was also the real ruler. 
More often than not there is a 
power behind the throne, some- 
times of a revolutionary, and 
sometimes of an evolutionary 
character. When merely the 
latter, the nation is indeed 
fortunate, for the ship of state 
is fully manned. The captain 
is on his bridge, and below, 
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made our faces tingle. A 
drowsiness was creeping over 
the whole land, for I can tell 
you when nature shuts her 
lovely eyes, it really is good- 
night. 


SALVADOR. 


down those numerous political 
ladders, the motive power is 
silently throbbing and driving 
her forward on the path of 
progress. So ran one’s 
thoughts whilst making with 
my distinguished companion 
“unas vueltas ’’—some turns— 
round the public square. We 
discussed politics, finance (al- 
ways a crucial question with 
these little States), the Great 
War, and the many other 
topics in which a people’s re- 
presentative is so vitally in- 
terested. Round us was the 
murmur of voices, the happy 
laughter of youth, and occa- 
sionally the clank of a sword or 
clatter of accoutrements re- 
minding us that the bodyguard 
was still there. Uneasy lies the 
head—a President wears no 
crown, but he bears the re- 
sponsibility. 

Our meeting ended with an 
invitation to visit his country 
estate and inspect the hydro- 
electric plant which he had 
installed there. I gladly 
accepted. He and his en- 
tourage then took their de- 
parture towards the presiden- 
tial palace. I continued my 
vuelias round the Plaza alone, 
propelled by my thoughts. 
Presently I began to realise that 
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the square was clearing rapidly, 
the people were running in all 
directions down the dark and 
muffled streets of this sombre 
city. I call them muffled be- 
cause nearly all the houses in 
Latin America are built with 
thick walls surrounding a court- 
yard, and the windows looking 
on to the street, if any, are 
closely barred, giving them a 
blindfold or muffled appearance. 
Prison or palace, they may all 
look alike. 

A cold blast of air struck me. 
A peal of thunder. The curfew 
had rung. To your homes! 
Nature rules here, it seemed to 
say, and like the rest I sped, 
chased by the oncoming torrent 
of rain. Just as I arrived, the 
deluge broke. Blinding flashes 
of lightning and the continuous 
roar of thunder rent the air— 
the normal proceeding in these 
parts, but thrilling. I switched 
on the light, but none came, 
so I groped about my apart- 
ment by the eerie flicker of a 
candle. About an hour later, 
looking through the casement 
window, I heard the sound of 
rushing waters, and by the 
weird light of the flashes, which 
still continued, could see that 
the street with its high built-up 
pavements had been converted 
into a rushing torrent some two 
feet deep. Although I knew 
these violent storms, for they 
were violent, to be typical of 
this season, I felt this was the 
kind of night in which any- 
thing might happen. Some 
lake above us might break its 
bonds. The volcano might 
open, or an earthquake. Why 
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not? With these soothing 
thoughts I turned in and fell 
asleep, with much the same 
feelings as one did through a 
bombardment in France. 
About midnight I awakened. 
I did not know why ; I felt ap- 
prehensive. Something either 
was happening or was about to 
happen. Perhaps it was the 
stillness of the night, after the 
din of the storm. The bed was 
shaken violently as if by one 
leg. Then I knew. An earth- 
quake was coming. I could 
hear it, crackling and thuds 
which seemed to come from 
nowhere. Everything swayed. 
A pencil rolled across the table, 
hesitated a moment, and back 
from whence it came. I thought 
it was going to fall off, but it 
didn’t. The incident impressed 
me. Juggling was evidently 
also one of Nature’s accom- 
plishments, first perhaps with 
a lead pencil, then with human 
lives. A vertical push up- 
wards. That was bad. Things 
groaned and tottered ominously. 
The water in the water-tank 
which stood on a trestled tower 
in the courtyard, splashed vio- 
lently. The roof creaked and 
bits of plaster came off the 
walls, then the sound died 
away. Would it come again ? 
That’s just the awful fascina- 
tion about an earthquake; it 
keeps you guessing. There will 
be a next shock; but when? 
If history is to be relied upon, 
this city has been destroyed 
by earthquakes five times. 


Some day, no doubt, it will be 
Perhaps to- 


destroyed again. 
night. 
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There is only one way to 
face a problem of this kind, I 
mused. Sleep! 

A few days later I made my 
way towards the palace, to fulfil 
my promised visit to the Presi- 
dent’s estate. Shortly after 
my arrival, the President made 
his appearance, and together 
with a large entourage of gen- 
erals and engineers, we pro- 
ceeded to the cars which awaited 
us at the northern entrance. 
Sitting beside him, we drove 
rapidly out of the city, and 
finally came to the end of the 
road. Here we mounted mules, 
and trotted off across country. 

On arrival, I examined the 
plant, and told one of the en- 
tourage that the deplorable 
state of the turbine was due to 
the badly-arranged flumes. The 
officer in question, whilst ad- 
mitting that I might be correct, 
contended that it would hardly 
be etiquette for me, a guest, 
to make such a fundamental 
criticism of the President’s 
plant. However, at that mo- 
ment the President joined us 
and asked my views, which I 
gave him with perfect frank- 
ness. He listened intently to 
my statement, and invited me 
to follow him. We walked out 
of the building and across some 
fields, talking of other things. 
Presently he stopped, and point- 
ing to some construction work 
just below us, said— 

“There is my new plant. 
What do you think of those 
flumes ? ” 

They were perfectly arranged. 
Lucky I had stated my real 
views, I thought. 
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The whole party then rode 
to his country house. It was 
being built of expanded metal, 
but not as yet complete, so 
we had an al fresco meal. 
Excellent, the best that the 
country could offer, and power- 
fully reinforced with superb 
wines. I had, however, accus- 
tomed myself to partaking of 
little or nothing at mid-day 
in these tropical countries, and 
was therefore unable, although 
manfully over-eating, to do 
justice to this sumptuous re- 
past. 

The President at the head, 
his daughter on the right, and 
I on his left hand, generals, 
engineers, and lesser lights on 
either side of the table, the 
sun-soaked trees all round us 
and above the blue sky hazy 
with emotion. Course after 
course, and then came the 
turkey. Heavens! I thought 
I would attack and kill it 
before it leapt on to my 
plate, but I must be calm and 
fight against these odds. Tart, 
cream, fruits, more wine, every- 
thing of super-excellence. Alas! 
with the best will in the world, 
a man cannot change his habits 
in one day. For weeks past my 
mid-day meal had been al 
fresco, yes, but a mere morsel. 

His Excellency then arose. 
I felt I had failed ; I heard the 
word siesta. We were back 
amongst the trees, a hammock 
was indicated to me, but wait 
—liqueurs rich and fruity, then 
I fell in and swung myself by 
one toe. I could not make out 
to which foot it belonged, but 
that it was one of mine I knew. 
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The world revolved. It always 
does, I know, but not like this. 
Round it went, like a catherine 
wheel, composed of turkeys 
and turbines. 

Some one was pulling me, 
swarthy hands were shaking 
me gently; of course, I was 
dreaming but no, it was true. 
Something was required of me. 
I opened my eyes. 

“* His Excellency is preparing 
to leave for the city again, 
sefior,’ some one whispered 
to me. 

I roused myself, but lay there 
for a while, trying to regain 
my footing in what was un- 
doubtedly a shattered world. 
I felt like a beam, supported 
at both ends, loaded in the 
middle, and sagging horridly. 
The trees were exuding sun- 
light ; it was saturating me, I 
could feel its burning rays on 
my skin already moist with 
perspiration. Rise I must. 

The mules, then the car, and 
now the cool city. Gastro- 
nomic experiments of this kind 
are dangerous, but when a 
meal has been specially pre- 
pared in your honour by the 
head of a State — caramba, 
which means in this case, “ the 
devil take you if you don’t do 
justice to it,” and that is what 
worried me. I had a great 
respect for my distinguished 
host and his charming hospi- 
tality, and only regretted my 
incapacity at that noon-day 
hour. 

Didn’t some: great essayist 
once say, ‘‘ Courtesy costs noth- 
ing’? I beg to disagree. It 
cost me many a pang on that 
occasion. 
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Chatsworth was leaving on 
another journey, but I had en- 
gagements which kept me in 
the capital and could not there- 
fore accompany him. The days 
passed pleasantly in the city. 
The trivial round, the common 
task, is intriguing. Its rhythm 
is easily acquired, but beware ! 
Then comes the rut, and the 
jolt when you have to come out 
of it. I am not one who looks 
for trouble, but I sometimes go 
where trouble is, into the sha- 
dows, so to speak, and I had 
always promised myself a little 
diversion in the shape of a visit 
to the quick and the dead. 
So one evening, after the day’s 
work was over, when the city 
was wrapped in darkness, I 
sallied forth in my raincoat 
ard slouch hat, threading my 
way through the dark narrow 
streets in the poorer part of 
the town, and listening all the 
way intently for shrieks and 
wailings, but silence prevailed. 
Here and there a poor woman 
flitted across my path, wrapping 
her threadbare shawl around 
her, or a man would reel out 
of some gin shop and sprawl on 
his face in the mud. Then I 
turned a corner, and the tramp 
of many feet broke the stillness 
of the night. On they came, 
out of the darkness, their 
shackles rattling as they went 
by. Convicts ! 

I watched until the darkness 
swallowed them up, and the 
sound of their feet grew dim. 
Then silence once again. A 
dog howled piteously as they 
passed, a mere coincidence, of 
course, but appropriate. I con- 
jured up visions of perhaps a 
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low building surrounded by a 
high wall, or a high building 
with no wall, but what did it 
matter? For most of these 
men there would only be one 
escape—one door which was 
always open—death ! 

Was it destiny or was it the 
individual who was responsible 
for this terrible end, whilst 
others, possibly even of the 
same breed, might meet success 
at every turn. Those who are 
successful believe they make 
their fate, and those who are 
not blame the fate which made 
them. I stood there soliloquis- 
ing on this vexed question, then 
forgetting my quest, started off 
homewards, deep in thought. I 
solved the problem at last— 
that is, to my satisfaction. 

I decided that we were free 
agents, but free only to carry 
out our destiny. A paradox, I 
know, but that’s just what life 
is, a paradox every time. 

I was now close to the 
artillery barracks. The high 
wall frowned above me. Then 
I heard shrieks and wailing. I 
walked along the deserted 
street till opposite me was a 
brightly lighted room, and I 
took up my position against 
the high wall in the shadow of a 
buttress. A wake was in pro- 
gress. The outer room was 
brilliantly lighted. The pro- 
fessional women shriekers sat 
in rows with the bereaved wife 
in the centre. In the inner 
Toom was the corpse, and the 
tall candles flickered round it 
in the gentle breeze. Never did 
I feel so utterly devoid of all 
religious fervour, because, of 
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course, there was none. These 
paid shriekers are mere shame- 
less effrontery. When tired of 
screaming, they would whisper 
to each other, or toy with some 
ornament on their garment, 
and then suddenly remember- 
ing that they had not shrieked 
for some time, would let forth 
a hideous caterwauling. As I 
stood there gazing on what 
might be aptly termed a 
screaming farce, I could not 
conceive how anything that 
even made pretensions to being 
a religion at all could possibly 
countenance such a stupendous 
act of sacrilege. I studied care- 
fully the expressions on the 
faces of these women—sheer 
boredom was written all over 
them. Their faces were not 
false. They did not lie. They 
Saw no cause to. They did 
not know they were being 
watched. However, these coun- 
tries worship the unreal. That 
is why they progress so slowly, 
and religious paraphernalia is 
able to keep its stranglehold 
of them. The rank hypocrisy 
of the spectacle sickened me, 
and I continued on my way 
home with the piercing screams 
getting fainter and fainter. If 
they must enact this drama of 
the quick and the dead in 
public, why not, I thought, 
that time-honoured one, the 
Punch and Judy show? It’s a 
farce, too, but at least an honest 
one. 

About ten days later Chats- 
worth returned from his trip, 
and we then made several 
journeys together to the west- 
ern half of Salvador, one jour- 
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ney by road from San Salvador 
to St Ana, through Quezal- 
teque and Coatepeque, then 
on to Texistepeque and Puente, 
close to Lake Guija on the 
Guatemalan frontier, and an- 
other through Sitio del Nino, 
Armenia, Sonsonate, Tacuba, 
Ahuachapan, Antiquizaya, Chal- 
chuapa, and back to St Ana. 
It was the rainy season, and 
in this part of Salvador it does 
rain. The roads were never 
properly made up or even 
graded, and consequently they 
became mires, sometimes ten 
feet deep, into which mules 
and carts slowly sank. Mud 
and rain were the only incidents 
on these journeys, for they 
blotted out everything else. 
Geological traverses under such 
circumstances are extremely 
difficult, as there are little or 
no exposures of rock visible. 

Finally, Chatsworth left for 
Guatemala to make prepara- 
tions for an expedition along 
the mosquito coast of Spanish 
Honduras, and not long after- 
wards it was arranged for me 
also to change the scene of my 
activities to the neighbouring 
republic of Guatemala. 

The day before I was to 
leave Salvador for Guatemala, 
I was sitting in the office think- 
ing, a8 one does when leaving 
one country for another, whether 
I had correctly performed all 
my social obligations in return 
for the very sincere hospitality 
which I had received, when the 
door suddenly opened and a 
man stood on the threshold. 
In silence I gazed at him. He 
eyed J/me}] somewhat suspici- 
ously, but introduced himself. 
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*‘Sefior, my name is Valencia. 
You will have heard of me?” 

** Yes,” I replied, “‘ you have 
been negotiating in Spanish 
Honduras. Please be seated.” 

He came forward and sat 
down close to me. Another 
Silence ensued. He was out- 
wardly calm, but at times 
twitched nervously, a situation 
which demands tact and even 
considerable caution. 

“Sefior,’ he continued, 
after a nervous glance round 
the room, and looking some- 
what disapprovingly at the open 
doors, “sefior, you leave by 
the train to-morrowfor Acajutla 
en route to Guatemala ? ” 

‘I merely nodded assent. 

“Can I come too ? ” 

“The railway is,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘a public conveyance. 
I am not taking a special train. 
Only one modest seat.” 

“When does it start?” he 
urged eagerly. 

*“‘Seven-forty A.M. But you 
know this country better than 
I do,” looking him*straight in 


the eyes. 
He, however, ignored my 
sally. 


“I shall be there, sefior, on 
the train for Acajutla, to- 
morrow morning at 7.40.” 

I said nothing, merely waited. 
I felt you can’t make a mistake 
by doing that. 

*“‘ Sefior, you know Hanning- 
ton? He’s on the other side of 
the mat.” 

“His interests are opposed 
to ours,’’ I admitted. 

“Well, the other day when 
I was standing on my verandah 
back there,’’ and pointing care- 
lessly to where he considered 
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Honduras would be, “he ap- 
proached me, revolver in hand. 
I thought he was going to shoot 
me—so—so——”’ 

* You shot him,” I suggested. 

** Self-defence,’ he flashed 
quickly. 

** And where, may I ask ? ” 

“Through the stomach, 
sefior.”” 

** And was he alive when you 
left him ? ” I ventured. 

** Oh yes.” 

“IT suppose you left him 
pretty soon afterwards ? ” 

* At once. I had to flee the 
country. Good-bye until to- 
morrow,” he said hurriedly, 
and glancing nervously round 
him, added: ‘“ but understand 
that I shall be at the station 
to-morrow morning to catch 
the 7.40.” 

**T understand only that you 
say you will,’ I countered. 

He gave me one vicious 
glance, and disappeared. I 
could see that he had no 
intention of really travelling 
by that train. He only wanted 
me to spread the news in order 
to put his enemies off the track, 
so that he could take another 
route, unmolested. I never saw 
him again, but heard the other 
side of that story, which did 
not coincide with his. 

Most of the next day was 
spent in the train, but this 
journey through western Sal- 
vador is interesting. Years ago 
the Salvador volcano did open 
up, and the people in the 
capital city thought their last 
hour was at hand, but for- 
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tunately the tremendous up- 
heaval of millions of tons of 
lava poured into the neigh- 
bouring valley over which we 
were now riding smoothly. I 
looked out of the carriage 
window on to that turbulent 
but rigid ocean, as if in the 
midst of a tempest the sea 
had turned to stone, miles of 
it. The train then panted up 
an incline, snaked its way 
round a mountain, spanned a 
gorge, echoed through a gulley, 
and rumbled into some way- 
side station. 

The time passed rapidly with 
this ever-changing and fascin- 
ating scenery. 

*‘ TIzaleo,” a fellow-passenger 
shouted, pointing to the voleano 
with the stab in its side, and 
the lava gushing out. 

Truly a wonderful land, and 
all in miniature. It was not 
without regret that I was leav- 
ing it, perhaps for something 
bigger and even grander, but 
one gets attached to this little 
country. It grows on one. 

We reached the port of Aca- 
jutla and walked on to the 
jetty, then down in the cage 
and amongst the luggage in a 
Swaying lighter, now another 
cage, and all aboard. It was 
pitch dark when the. siren 
sounded its warning, and the 
propeller began to churn the 
muddy waters. 

** To-morrow,’”’ I reflected as 
I leant over the side of the 
vessel, “‘ to-morrow I shall wake 
up in Guatemala. Please Gahd, 
as the negroes say.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SALVING OF THE CHANG CHU. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THERE was another reason 
besides the one of economy 
that induced me to take a 
passage from Hong Kong to 
Singapore on the steamer Chang 
Chu, which was Chinese owned 
but under the British flag. In 
the days of my youth, before I 
had taken to soldiering, I had 
been a sailor, had served an 
apprenticeship in a sailing ves- 
sel, and had been a certificated, 
though very junior, officer in 
the Merchant Service. Those 
youthful days, full of discom- 
fort as they had been, were 
nevertheless good to look back 
to, and I had always found 
that the officers of tramps 
were more companionable and 
readier to yarn over old times 
than those of liners, who, after 
all, have so many different 
types of passengers to deal 
with that it is difficult to win 
even their short-lived friend- 
ship. 

I boarded the Chang Chu 
from a sampan in Hong Kong 
harbour about an hour before 
she was ready to sail. I was 
going on three months’ leave 
to India, and had with me my 
Pathan orderly, Yakoub Khan, 
Afridi. She was a vessel of 
about 4000 tons deadweight, 
and rather old. In a very 
short space of time we had 
settled down. Although out- 


I. 


wardly the ship was dirty, for 
she was still loading cargo, I 
found that her saloon, which in 
the old-fashioned style was 
right aft, was clean and tidy. 
She had only a few cabins, 
for even in her palmy days 
she did not carry many pas- 
sengers, and one of those, a 
two-berthed one, I had to 
myself. She had a long raised 
poop above the saloon, on 
which were a few inviting- 
looking deck-chairs, so, having 
a good stock of the latest novels 
to reach Hong Kong, I looked 
forward to a pleasant laze for 
the next six days. 

In the short space of time 
before we sailed, such is the 
Freemasonry of the sea, I had 
become acquainted with the 
captain, an elderly man, and 
his two officers, had had tea 
with the former in his cabin 
below the bridge, and even 
been invited to go on that 
sacred edifice when we were 
moving out of the harbour. 

“Now this is better than 
all your liners,” I said to 
myself, as, having left my coat 
in my cabin and rolled up my 
shirt sleeves, for it was rather 
warm, I lit a pipe and loafed 
out of the saloon. In the 
companionway, however, my 
pipe came out of my, (mouth 
with a jerk, for coming down 
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the staircase was a lady, the 
last thing in the world that 
I had expected to see. She 
glanced at me and passed on 
down into the saloon, accom- 
panied by the Chinese chief 
steward, while I, not feeling 
so comfortable now, moved 
toward the bridge. Just as I 
reached it the anchor was 
being hove up. 

We were anchored fairly close 
to whe city, and now all my 
attention was taken up by the 
mancuvring of the vessel. With 
infinite skill the old skipper, 
now shaving a sampan, again 
altering his course slightly to 
avoid a lumbering junk under 
sail, gradually worked his way 
toward the more open channel. 
We passed the incoming P. & O. 
mail steamer, a real aristocrat 
of the sea, with her black hull 
and funnels and stone-coloured 
boats, deck houses, and fittings. 
She was crowded with pas- 
sengers in all their shore-going 
finery, but I did not envy one 
of them as I lounged against 
the bridge rail, smoking my 
pipe, and enjoying every minute. 
Gradually the vista of Hong 
Kong’s crowded harbour, with 
its thousands of Chinese junks 
and sampans, its coasting 
steamers, tramps, and liners, 
began to fade from view; we 
were dipping into the swell of 
the open sea, and I suddenly 
remembered the lady. 

“You have another pas- 
Senger,’ I remarked to the 
skipper. 

“Yes, worse luck,’ he re- 
plied. “I didn’t want her, 
but the Chinese agent on shore 
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insisted. Every little helps 
these days. Unfortunately all 
my old boys have gone; with 
the exception of the chief 
steward, they are an entirely 
new lot. I have told him off 
to look after the lady himself. 
By the way, if you see any 
slackness don’t hesitate to let 
me know. Anyhow, the sun 
is just about gone, and the 
second officer can take her now 
for a bit. What about having 
one ? ” 

We descended into his cabin, 
and over a whisky-and-soda he 
told me some more of his 
troubles. It appeared that 
only two days ago some mys- 
terious Trades Union, a secret 
society, had cailed out the 
whole of his crew. Sailors, 
firemen, cooks, boys, all had 
gone; only the British officers 
and Chinese chief steward re- 
mained. He was rather worried 
over the whole affair, but ad- 
mitted that up till now neither 
the chief engineer nor himself 
had had any cause for com- 
plaint. The new crew had 
been obtained through some 
agency that was just about as 
mysterious as the one that 
had called out the old. 

At dinner that evening I 
met my fellow passenger. We 
were alone, for the captain 
could not leave the bridge for 
long, and the other officers 
did not appear. As she entered 
the saloon I had time to 
notice that she was slim and 
straight, rather above middle 
height, and I should say ath- 
letic. Her face, although dis- 
tinctly beautiful, impressed me 
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more than anything else as 
being alert and intelligent. I 
thought her age would be 
about twenty-seven. She wore 
a@ semi-evening dress of black 
velvet, which, although I am 
no judge of these matters, ap- 
peared to be the work of a 
pretty capable dressmaker. 
After a pause we introduced 
each other, there being no one 
else to do it. We had not 
finished the soup when I noticed 
that the hands of Miss Browne, 
for that was her name, were 
in a deplorable state. One 
could imagine that she had 
decarbonised the cylinders and 
greased the springs of at least 
three cars during the past few 
days. Indeed she rather puz- 
zled me, for, apart from these 
evidences of manual labour, 
She discussed in a ready and 
charming manner various topics 
of the East and of home. 
Despite the captain’s fore- 
bodings, the meal was an ex- 
cellent one and well served, 
while the servants were clean 
and attentive. After dinner 
I invited Miss Browne to have 
a cigarette on the poop, and 
we strolled up and down to- 
gether under the awning. I 
was not, however, displeased 
when, under the plea that she 
had had a strenuous day, she 
decided to turn in early, for I 
also was feeling that way. I 
had been through the usual 
series of late nights that one 
has before going on leave, and 
wasn’t sorry to seek my bunk. 
I found Yakoub Khan, who 
in the meantime had, as I 
expected, made himself very 


much at home, laying out his 
roll of bedding on the floor 
outside my cabin. I suggested 
a more comfortable place, but 
he merely smiled. Before turn- 
ing in, while rummaging for 
some article that I wanted, I 
found his rifle cunningly con- 
cealed amongst my baggage. 
This supplied the clue to his 
choice of a sleeping place: a 
Pathan and his rifle are usually 
close companions. 

The four days that followed 
were very peaceful and pleasant. 
The weather was calm, while 
the slight swell troubled neither 
my companion nor myself. At 
six o’clock in the morning a 
boy would waken me with 
*‘choti hazri,’”’ composed of 
tea, toast, and fruit. Shortly 
afterwards I was on the poop, 
which had been newly washed 
down, sniffing the fresh, cool, 
morning air. The first morning, 
remembering the presence of a 
lady, I had rather hesitated 
about venturing on deck in my 
usual attire on those occasions, 
pyjamas and dressing - gown, 
but to my satisfaction she 
soon joined me clad in the 
same way. We would walk 
smartly up and down the deck 
until eight, when she would 
go below, and I would do 
some physical jerks prior to 
bath and breakfast. 

The rest of the day we 
mostly spent in long deck- 
chairs, and I began to find 
Miss Browne a sensible and 
pleasant companion. She 
neither expected to be enter- 
tained nor did she chatter. A 
pleasant breeze made by the 
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vessel’s progress through the 
water blew under the awning. 
As we reclined in our respective 
chairs we would exchange an 
occasional remark, drawing at- 
tention at times to some pas- 
sage in our books, at others to 
some passing vessel. At noon 
I would go to the captain’s 
cabin, where, after he had 
finished working up the ship’s 
position, he would dispense an 
excellent cocktail, the recipe 
for which he promised me. 
Alas! I never got it. 

The other two officers we 
hardly saw: they were on 
watch and watch, and needed 
all the rest they could get; 
while the chief engineer, who 
hailed from the Clyde, had got 
three months’ football papers 
from a friend in a sugar-mill 
in Hong Kong, and divided his 
time between those and a game 
of Patience, which he called 
“Cheating the Chinaman.” 

The new crew seemed to 
have settled down quietly, and 
were giving no trouble, but I 
could see that the captain, an 
old China coaster, was puzzled 
over them. He said they were 
a superior sort of crowd, in 
fact rather too superior for his 
liking. He instanced the boat- 
Swain, whom he pointed out 
from the bridge. Slim, neat, 
quiet, even one would say 
gentlemanly, he was the very 
opposite to one’s usual im- 
pression of that petty officer. 
On the other hand, the super- 
cargo, a tall powerfully built 
Chinaman, with a weather- 
beaten face and a villainous 
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squint, didn’t resemble the part 
either. In fact, they would 
have looked more character- 
istic had their positions been 
exchanged. 

On two occasions the captain 
joined in at dinner, and an 


entertaining companion the 
dear old chap was. On the 
second evening out, after 


dinner, a four at bridge being 
apparently out of the question, 
I proposed piquet to Miss 
Browne, and found her a very 
capable performer. On the 
last occasion on which we 
played I noticed that her hands 
had become more like what I 
thought a lady’s hands should 
be. 

It was on that night, after 
she had retired, as I was 
having a last drink and a 
cigarette in the saloon, that a 
quick warning from Yakoub 
Khan brought me to my feet, 
and I realised that the saloon 
had quickly filled with Chinese. 
In front of me, with a long 
knife drawn back to strike, was 
one whom I recognised as one 
of the quartermasters. With 
a half-arm jolt I got him under 
the jaw, but, as the knife 
dropped from his hand and he 
slowly collapsed on the floor, 
some one from behind struck 
me a terrific blow on the head ; 
it felt as if it had been ad- 
ministered with a maul. 

I can just remember as I 
went off a series of loud reports 
that sounded uncommonly like 
‘five rounds rapid,’ and the 
acrid smell of cordite; then 
came oblivion. 
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How many short spells of 
consciousness I had before I 
finally came round to find 
myself reclining on some bags 
in pitch darkness I cannot 
remember. Once or twice I 
had felt a cool hand on my 
throbbing brow, and another 
time, with the aid of an electric 
torch, I had been fed with 
condensed milk and brandy. 
Now, although still shaky, I 
felt that I had almost re- 
covered. I could feel—it was 
too dark to see—Miss Browne 
by my side. In answer to my 
inquiries, she told me that we 
had been down this hatch, 
which lay immediately beneath 
the saloon and was really a 
large storeroom, two nights 
and a day. My orderly was 
responsible for us being here. 
He had first dropped me down 
and had then seized her, strug- 
gling at first, for she had not 
understood, and thrown her 
down beside me. 

The vessel had been anchored 
three hours after I had been 
felled; to the best of her 
knowledge all the other Euro- 
peans and the Chinese chief 
steward were dead, and the 
pirates—for such the crew had 
turned out to be—had been 
discharging the cargo ever since 
into two large sailing junks 
which had come alongside when 
we arrived. She believed that 
they had just cast off. 

A moan somewhere in the 
vicinity caused me to start 
nervously. 


** What’s that ? ” I asked. 

“That,” said Miss Browne, 
“is the man you laid out. He 
is one of the quartermasters. 
Your orderly also collected him, 
apparently in the belief that 
he would come in useful.” 

* Where is Yakoub Khan ? ” 
I asked. 

*“Up on deck,” she replied. 
“He has been about quite a 
lot. At present he is making 
sure that they have really 
gone.” 

Shortly afterwards the hatch 
was removed, which let in some 
light, and Yakoub Khan an- 
nounced that it was safe to 
come up. Painfully we strug- 
gled up an iron ladder and 
emerged into the saloon, a 
very much washed-out-looking 
pair. A stentorian yell,‘* Iderao, 
China soor ki jat,’” from my 
orderly brought the Chinaman 
up in a hurry. Yakoub Khan 
had evidently put the fear of 
death into him. 

Miss Browne thought that 
some strong tea would do us 
all good, so, taking the thor- 
oughly subdued quartermaster, 
whose name it appeared was 
Ah Wong, with her, she went off 
to the galley. Sitting back in 
a chair, I received from my 
orderly a further account of 
what had happened. 

All that Miss Browne had 
told me was correct. The 
captain and other officers had 
been murdered just before I 
was attacked. Something had 
roused Yakoub Khan’s sus- 
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picions, and he had slipped 
into my cabin, put a clip of 
cartridges into the magazine 
of his rifle, and returned to the 
saloon just in time. His five 
shots had all taken effect, and 
then, doubtless remembering 
a little mix-up that he and 
some others of his regiment had 
with the Prussians at Festu- 
bert, he had gone in with the 
butt, quickly cleared the saloon, 
and, throwing the dead and 
wounded outside, had locked 
the doors. 

For the next three hours he 
had remained on guard, his 
rifle now fully charged; but 
the pirates had made no further 
attempt to molest us, doubtless 
biding their time. Just after 
the vessel was anchored the 
bodies of the other Europeans 
had been thrown overboard, 
with the usual result in these 
shark-infested waters. About 
one o’clock in the morning, as 
the junks were coming along- 
side .and the pirates were busy 
removing the hatches, Yakoub 
Khan had managed to drag 
three heavy bags of rice right 
aft on the poop, and had 
dropped them, one after an- 
other, with loud splashes into 
the sea. Then, being like 
many Pathans a bit of a 
ventriloquist, he had emitted 
a@ series of piercing shrieks 
before returning to the saloon 
by the skylight, which he then 
purposely left open. He had 
the satisfaction of hearing a 
boat lowered with a rush, and 
pulled round the stern, its 
occupants, I fancy, being more 
anxious to make sure that we 
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were really dead than to make 
any attempt to rescue us. 

I now felt strong enough to 
go on deck, and saw that we 
were anchored in a small strait 
between two islands. One of 
these was very small, the other 
large enough to be the main- 
land somewhere. From an ap- 
proximate idea that I had of 
the ship’s position on the night 
of the tragedy, however, I 
knew this to be impossible. 
There was a fresh breeze blow- 
ing from the south, and the 
sails of two large Chinese junks 
were disappearing round a head- 
land of the large island. That, 
at any rate, was something to 
be thankful for. 

I was not, however, allowed 
to remain thankful for very 
long. Yakoub Khan pointed 
out that they had only been 
able to take about half the 
cargo in the junks; and the 
fact that they had carefully 
replaced the hatches and cov- 
ered them with tarpaulins 
showed that they meant to 
return, or perhaps other junks 
might turn up at any moment. 
This also explained why they 
had not taken the vessel out 
into deep water, opened the 
sea cocks, and destroyed all 
the evidence of their crime. 

Here was a pretty predica- 
ment. I looked around the 
ship. They had taken away 
every boat, and after the news 
about the sharks, I certainly 
didn’t relish the idea of a 
raft, even if we could have got 
anywhere with it. Just then 
Miss Browne and Ah Wong 
came along with tea, which 
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did us a lot of good, and I 
began to feel more like myself. 
The others shortly afterwards 
disappeared, and I walked up 
and down the poop racking 
my still slightly fuddled brain, 
and also thinking of the dear 
old skipper and the others who 
had met their doom so swiftly 
and silently. 

After half an hour of it I 
was still as far from any idea 
of how to escape as ever, when, 
from the front of the poop, I 
observed Miss Browne, clad in 
what appeared to be a dungaree 
boiler suit, and Yakoub Khan 
emerge from the engint-room. 
They came straight up to me. 

“TI think we will be able to 
move the old ship out of this,” 
said the lady. 

“Don’t include me in your 
calculations, Miss Browne,” I 
said. “I don’t even know 
what makes the wheels go 
round.” 

“Perhaps not,’’ she replied. 
*“ But Ido. And did you know 
that your orderly has been a 
stoker in vessels running be- 
tween England and India ? ” 

Strange to say, I did not 
know it. I was aware that 
Pathans were to be found on 
that job; and now I thought 
of it, although I had never 
conversed in English with 
Yakoub Khan, I had on occa- 
sions accidentally heard him 
use expressions which made me 
wonder what sort of company he 
had kept at Brighton, where he 
had gone to recover from 
wounds received in France. 
Probably the stokehold, not 
Brighton, was to blame. I 
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always think, moreover, that 
it isn’t particularly wise to 
inquire too close into an Afridi’s 
past. Yakoub Khan came, I 
knew, from the Ut Kheyl, a clan 
which produces the most expert 
rifle thieves on the North-West 
Frontier, and I wouldn’t have 
been the least surprised to hear 
that he had also served an 
apprenticeship to that nefarious 
trade. If he had done so it 
is little wonder that he was 
able to move about from the 
place where we had lain in 
hiding, up on deck and into 
the saloon, with impunity. 

** And I thought,” continued 
Miss Browne, ‘that perhaps, 
as you had been a sailor, you 
might manage to do some 
navigating.” 

This brought me to my 
senses with a rush. Without 
stopping to explain I made a 
dash for the bridge, closely 
followed by my orderly, who 
must have thought that the 
blow I had received had affected 
my brain. With a shaky hand 
I opened the lid of the chrono- 
meter box in the chart-room. 
If those had stopped we were 
in difficulties. In a moment I 
was reassured. 

“When did you say the 
officers were murdered?” I 
asked Miss Browne, who had 
followed us. 

“The night before last,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Why?” 

** Because these chronometers 
were wound yesterday morn- 
ing,” I said. From the deck 
below came the voice of Ah 
Wong, who had been forward 
to the forecastle. 
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“Have got bos’n,” he said. 
I had gathered that the boat- 
swain had been one of the 
leaders, so not taking any 
chances, I ordered Yakoub 
Khan to fetch his rifle, and Ah 
Wong to wait until it was 
brought. 

“No need him,” replied the 
latter with his usual brevity. 
“He dead.” 

We went forward to the 
forecastle. The boatswain had 
certainly been, next to Lambro, 
“the mildest -manner’d man 
that ever scuttled ship or cut 
a throat’; and here he lay 
with his own scientifically slit 
from ear to ear. He was 
lying across a leather trunk, 
which was unlocked. As the 
others dragged his body away 
I opened the trunk, and found 
amongst other things two 
charts, which I removed to 
the chart-room. The following 
information was extracted from 
Ah Wong in the evening. We 
were too busy just then plan- 
ning our escape to worry over 
the deceased. 

Ah Wong, whom we had 
promised to forgive if he played 
the game, had been, like others 
of the crew, both sailors and 
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firemen, simple seafarers who 
had been led astray. The 
supercargo had been the real 
villain of the piece, and it was 
his brother who had met the 
ship at the islands with the 
junks. I received the impres- 
sion, however, that there was 
something even bigger behind 
these two, and it was perhaps 
significant that what had raised 
Yakoub Khan’s suspicions was 
a question, put to him in pure 
Urdu by one of the saloon 
stewards, regarding the possi- 
bility of his regiment being 
tampered with. 

The boatswain had really 
been the navigator, although 
he seemed to have had other 
ambitions. He was well-edu- 
cated, and was said to have 
been at one time an officer in 
the Chinese Navy. It was he 
who had wound the chrono- 
meters. Differences of opinion 
had arisen between him and 
the supercargo just after we 
left Hong Kong. The boat- 
swain had proposed to alter 
the ship by painting and other 
devices, and sell her in a 
Chinese port, but this the 
Supercargo wisely deemed to 
be unsafe. 


IT. 


On returning to the bridge I 
found that one of the charts 
was of the Anamba Islands in 
the South China Sea; the 
other the Natunas, which lie 
to the north-east of them. 
The chart of the Anambas 
was from a survey made by 


one of the vessels of our 
Navy, and was quite modern ; 
that of the Natunas had been 
made by the Dutch many 
years ago, and was not so 
satisfactory. 

The position of the islands, 
and the fact that the boat- 
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swain had the charts in his 
possession, led me to think 
that we were anchored in one 
or the other of the groups. I 
raked my memory for any 
information regarding them. 
The Natunas I was certain I 
had never heard of, but I 
remembered that the others 
had been in the public eye 
when the ill-fated Russian 
Baltic fleet was on its way to 
Tsushima. They belonged to 
the Dutch, but no white men 
lived in them. 

Luckily my knowledge of 
sextant and chronometer had 
been refreshed by some survey 
work which I had assisted 
with in China. Finding on the 
chart on the north-east side of 
the Great Natuna Island a 
strait which seemed to resemble 
the one we were anchored in, 
I took an _ observation for 
longitude with the captain’s 
sextant, the horizon being 
clear to the south-east, using 
the latitude of the strait on 
the chart. It came within 
two miles of being right, not 
bad considering that I was 
rusty and was using strange 
tools. Now we knew where we 
were. 

It was an ideal place from 
the pirates’ point of view, for 
I doubt if any vessel would 
pass there in the course of a 
year. Right down the east 
coast of the island such remarks 
as “unsurveyed ” and “ coral 
reefs reported to be extending ”’ 
were frequent. on the chart. 
It was evidently a sea that was 
little used. The islands were 
wooded down to the water’s 
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edge, and there was no sign of 
habitation. 

Just after I had found our 
position, Miss Browne came 
on the bridge for a consultation. 
She had found that the fires in 
one of the boilers had been 
banked: they had been used 
for supplying steam to the 
winches when the cargo was 
being discharged into the junks, 
and Yakoub Khan and Ah 
Wong were stoking up as hard 
as they could. She thought 
that we would be able to move 
in about an hour’s time, not 
very fast, of course, as one 
boiler was as much as they 
could manage. That, however, 
should give us about six knots. 

We decided that it would be 
impossible to keep going night 
and day: we were too short- 
handed. We would have to 
anchor every night, so our 
best plan was to go through 
the islands: first the Natunas, 
then cross over and go down 
through the Anambas. With 
any luck after that we might 
carry on to Singapore. When 
last seen the junks had been 
heading for the north end of 
the Great Natuna Island, and 
hugging the land with the 
evident intention of turning 
off to the westward. We must 
therefore go down the east 
side. 

It looked a rather difficult 
undertaking from the chart, 
but I reckoned that in daylight 
one could pretty well see the 
channels. The water over the 
coral reef was a very light green 
in appearance ; the rest of the 
sea varied from a darker green 
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to deep blue, according to the 
depths. The water was beauti- 
fully transparent. We were 
lying in six fathoms—that is, 
thirty-six feet—yet we could 
see the coral bottom quite 
distinctly. Before going below 
Miss Browne put the windlass 
in gear for heaving up the 
anchor, a job which Ah Wong 
professed himself able to do. 

It was about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon when ‘“ Stand 
by” was rung up on the 
telegraph from the engine-room 
to indicate that they were 
ready. I answered it, and told 
Ah Wong to heave up. He soon 
reported “‘ Anchor aweigh.”’ I 
rang up “Full speed ahead,”’ 
and with a thrill saw the 
beach on both sides begin to 
slip past as we slowly headed 
for the open sea. Once clear 
of the strait I scanned the 
horizon to the north for the 
junks, but they had vanished. 
I swung the Chang Chu’s head 
to the south, and hoped for 
the best. 

I watched the coast with my 
field-glasses as we slowly slid 
along. For the first thirty 
miles nothing was to be seen 
but dense jungle; then one or 
two clearings and cocoanut 
plantations came in sight. Here 
and there I noticed small vil- 
lages, the huts being made of 
matting. There was no point 
in trying to communicate. We 
had plenty of provisions, coal, 
and water; we did not know 
their language, and in any 
case the natives could be of 
little use to us. My main idea 
was to keep off the reefs, and 
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this I managed, but had some 
narrow shaves. The sea was 
luckily calm. 

Once Miss Browne left the 
engine-room and came up on 
the bridge. Ah Wong made 
tea, and relieved me at the 
wheel while we drank it. She 
said that it was pretty hot 
below, but that Yakoub Khan 
was working like two men. 

Just as the sun was setting 
I decided to anchor. It would 
not be safe to go on in the 
dark, and in any case those 
below would have had enough 
of it. We were safe as far as 
the junks were concerned ; in- 
deed I was feeling quite cheery 
and hopeful. The chart now 
showed more definite sound- 
ings and fewer unsurveyed 
patches, and once we got across 
to the Anambas and on to the 
other chart, the navigation 
would be comparatively easy. 

Soon after we anchored, Ah 
Wong produced quite a decent 
meal. I decided that we three 
men would keep a watch be- 
tween us, Yakoub Khan and 
Ah Wong arranging theirs in 
such a way that between them 
they could keep the boiler 
fires going. We were all pretty 
well dead beat, and it wasn’t 
very long before we turned in. 

The next two days were 
uneventful, as they were spent 
practically on the open sea. 
Starting at dawn on the first 
day I shaped a course for an 
island that lay between the 
two groups, where, according 
to the chart, there was a 
decent anchorage, and made 
it in the late afternoon. By 
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the evening of the second day 
we had reached one of the 
outer islands of the Anambas, 
and anchored for the night. 

I had really the softest job 
on board. Most of the time I 
was at the wheel with the 
chart on a table beside me. 
It was, of course, trying to a 
certain extent, as any one who 
has spent hours at the wheel of 
a vessel could imagine, and the 
monotony was aggravated by 
the glare of the tropical sun 
on the calm sea. But at any 
rate I was in the open air, and 
it was Paradise compared to 
the engine-room and stekehold. 
Occasionally Miss Browne came 
on to the bridge for a breath 
of fresh air; and although she 
never complained, I could see 
that she was having a pretty 
thin time down below. My 
admiration of the girl’s pluck 
and endurance increased daily. 

Ah Wong was the general 
utility man, and we often 
agreed that his capture by 
Yakoub Khan had been a 
master stroke. He trimmed 
coal from the bunker into the 
stokehold, cooked the food, 
relieved me at the wheel when 
necessary, hove the lead, and 
worked the anchor. Like most 
Chinese of his class, he could 
not bear to be idle. On one 
occasion after he had done a 
hard spell of shovelling coal 
from the bunker to Yakoub 
Khan in the stokehold, that 
worthy had sent him on 
deck for a rest. During his 
rest he scrubbed down the 
poop. 

The voyage down through 
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the Anambas, if we had had 
a full crew, would have been a 
sheer delight. I had an accur- 
ate large-scale chart on which 
every reef was marked. A light 
head breeze made the weather 
ideal. The sea was a deep 
clear blue, and the islands 
seemed to be covered with 
cocoanut palms from _ their 
rocky summits right down to 
the white fringe of sand which 
joined the pale green of the 
water over the coral reefs. We 
took two days to get down 
through the group. 

The day on which we 
stretched from the Anambas 
across the toe of the South 
China Sea to the Malay Penin- 
sula, we left before dawn, for 
we had to make a longer day’s 
run than we had hitherto at- 
tempted. Strange to say, we 
saw no vessels, even after we 
got into the track of shipping, 
until after dark, when, having 
picked up the Horsburgh Light, 
we were standing in toward 
the shore to anchor. We then 
observed the lights of a large 
steamer bound north. With 
Ah Wong at the lead I steamed 
slowly toward the land, and 
anchored when the _ water 
shoaled to five fathoms. 

After dinner Miss Browne 
and I went up on to the poop. 
It was a glorious moonlight 
night, dead calm at first. Then 
came a cooling breeze from 
the land, which brought with 
it not unpleasant smells of 
earth and jungle and the throb 
and hum of the tropic night. 
The land breeze had raised a 
slight sea, and the gently swell- 
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ing crests of the waves ap- 
peared to be polished by the 
light of the full moon. We 
leaned against the rail and 
talked. 

What was uppermost in my 
mind, and doubtless also in 
that of my companion, was 
the almost incredible fact that 
four of us, and one of the four, 
myself, little better than an 
amateur, had brought the Chang 
Chu thus far, and that, if all 
went well, we might complete 
our task the next day. Yet 
strange to say, beyond a few 
remarks about to - morrow’s 
work, we hardly discussed the 
subject at all. Instead we 


talked of trout-fishing. 

I had mentioned that I hoped 
to get some in Kashmir, where 
I intended to spend my leave, 
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and this at once aroused her 
interest, for apparently, next 
to engineering, it was her great- 
est hobby in life. Soon, with 
real enthusiasm, we were deep 
in the subject of pools, and 
runs, of flies, wet and dry, and 
she interested me greatly with 
her description of dapping for 
large trout in a loch near her 
home in Ireland, a form of 
sport which I had never seen 
practised. 

Engrossed in the subject al- 
though we were, we soon could 
hardly refrain from yawning. 
We had had a long day, with 
the promise of another trying 
one on the morrow, so she 
decided to retire. I had a 
brief look round to see that all 
was well, and then followed 
her example. 


IV. 


The first hitch revealed itself 
before daylight next morning, 
when, instead of Ah Wong, 
Yakoub Khan brought in the 
breakfast, and explained that 
the quartermaster had gone. 
He should have called my 
orderly at 4 A.™M., but the 
latter himself woke at that 
time, searched the ship for the 
quartermaster without result, 
and at last found a rope’s end 
hanging over the side, down 
which he must have slid with 
the idea of swimming ashore. 
That he bore us no malice 
was evident, for he had left 
the steam well up in the boiler, 
had even cooked our breakfast 
and laid the table in the 


saloon. Doubtless he feared 
ah examination by the au- 
thorities, and dreaded the re- 
sult if in the course of it he 
gave his former companions 
away. 

Apart from other considera- 
tions we were both rather 
sorry, for we had got to like 
the ex-pirate, who had worked 
cheerfully and well throughout. 
If he had got safely ashore he 
would probably find a country- 
man keeping a shop in one of 
the Malay villages along the 
coast, and be all right. We 
wished him luck, but in the 
meantime he had put us in an 
awkward position, for I could 
now on no account leave the 
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bridge once we started. I 
made up my mind to prepare 
before we got under way for 
any emergencies that I could 
foresee. I would put the pilot 
ladder and boat rope over the 
side, and hoist the Pilot Jack 
at the fore. 

The most serious predica- 
ment in which the desertion of 
Ah Wong had left us was not 
discovered until we went on 
deck. Then in the pale light 
of the dawn we saw that, 
having depended entirely on 
the lead the previous evening, 
I had gone in much too far, 
as we were anchored close to 
the breakers, on to which at the 
moment a fairly strong tide 
was setting. The vessel was 
quite safe provided that she 
could be got moving ahead as 
soon as the anchor was broken 
out of the ground, but the 
problem was—who was going 
to heave it up. 

Neither Yakoub Khan nor 
myself knew anything about 
a steam windlass, and, even 
if we did, the former was 
required in the engine-room to 
help while the engines were 
being started, while it was 
obviously useless to start the 
vessel unless I were at the 
wheel. Finally, we decided 
that we should have to take 
the risk of Miss Browne heaving 
up and then getting below to 
start the engines aS soon as 
possible. Afterwards, when the 
vessel was well under way, 
she could come up and put the 
windlass in gear for letting go 
the anchor, a fairly simple 


operation which she quickly 
explained to me. 

Everything being ready, I 
went on the bridge, and Miss 
Browne commenced to heave 
in the cable. As the Chang 
Chu was being hove toward 
her anchor, and for a moment 
after it was broken out of the 
ground, she forged slightly 
ahead, and that was, of course, 
the time when the engines 
should have been started had 
there been any one below to 
do it. Between then and get- 
ting the anchor up clear of 
the water, it seemed an age; 
the vessel was gradually drift- 
ing closer and closer to the 
breakers astern. My heart 
sank. Was bumping helplessly 
in the breakers to be the ig- 
nominious end of our adven- 
ture? Icould do nothing but 
watch. 

At last I saw Miss Browne 
shut off the steam from the 
windlass, give one brief glance 
at the breakers, and then flee 
like a startled deer to the 
engine-room. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards the wheeze 
of steam from below told me 
that the engines were begin- 
ning to move, and just in 
time we gradually drew clear. 
Cheerfully I set about the 
long day’s work, and the great 
red “‘eye of day” was just 
peeping over the horizon as I 
made for the entrance to the 
Straits. 

Shortly after this the light 
land breeze died away, a dead 
calm ensued, and the con- 
ditions became typical of the 
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Straits of Malacca as most 
travellers know them. I soon 
found that owing to refraction 
I had to watch my bearings 
very closely, for the clear shim- 
mering atmosphere seemed to 
enlarge objects, and make them 
appear much nearer than they 
were. Two small fishing boats 
which we passed loomed up 
like large vessels, and small 
islands and clumps of trees 
appeared to be floating well 
above the water. 

About noon the heat became 
intense, and my sympathies 
were all with the toilers below. 
There was a dimness in the 
air which appeared to be stif- 
ling, and the weather looked 
uncertain and _ threatening. 
Presently dense clouds loomed 
up ahead, which gradually over- 
spread the whole sky, and a 
thunderstorm, with vivid light- 
ning, broke over the Chang 
Chu, rather unnerving in my 
loneliness. Having seen it com- 
ing I was steering a safe 
course, and only hoped that I 
would not meet another vessel, 
for the rain fell in torrents, so 
that I could hardly see the 
forecastle head. 

Shortly afterwards it cleared, 
fell away calm again, and the 
heat seemed more intense than 
ever. Then on the southern 
horizon a darker tint appeared 
on the blue surface of the 
water, which remained, then 
grew larger and approached, 
and the welcome sea breeze, 
invigorating and refreshing, was 
blowing over us, raising spark- 
ling wavelets on the hitherto 
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calm sea. There was a good 
awning over the bridge, so I 
had remained dry, and my 
spirits were rising a8 we con- 
tinued to make good progress. 

We met several vessels both 
before and after the squall, 
and I noticed that we seemed 
to be rather an object of 
interest, as several altered 
course to pass closer. This I 
expect was due to the fact 
that we were many days over- 
due. 

About 4 p.m. I could see the 
buildings of Singapore and the 
shipping in the harbour. I 
looked up at the fore-truck : 
the Pilot Jack was streaming 
out bravely as we stood toward 
the port. Presently a smart 
steam launch made its way 
toward us. I slowed down, 
and a sigh of relief escaped 
me as I saw the pilot climb 
over therail. At the same time, 
I had to laugh outright, prob- 
ably the first time that I had 
laughed that day, when I saw 
his look of blank amazement 
as he gazed around the empty 
decks. 

**Good gracious, what’s the 
matter here?” he exclaimed 
as he came on the bridge, 
looked for the captain, de- 
cided that it must be I, al- 
though I was at the wheel, 
and advanced to shake hands. 
I explained very briefly the 
circumstances of the piracy, 
while the pilot listened atten- 
tively. He was a cheery Scots- 
man, whom it was good to 
have on board, and as I finished 
my explanation his hand again 
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shot out and grasped mine in 
sincere sympathy and congratu- 
lation. By this time we were 
getting among the shipping. 

“Well, now, what’s to be 
done about letting go the 
anchor ? ” asked the pilot. 

“Oh, I will do that if you 
can manage up here,” I replied 
confidently. I didn’t think it 
necessary to explain that I 
had only learned how to do it 
that morning. 

“IT can manage here all 
right. Run along forward now 
and stand by. I won’t risk 
going too close in amongst the 
shipping. I will take you 


ashore in my launch, and the 
agents can put a crew on 
board and shift her afterwards.” 

I went up on the forecastle 
head, stood by the windlass, 
and looked toward the bridge. 
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At the pilot’s order of “ Let 
go! ’” I twisted the brake lever, 
and the Chang Chu’s cable 
rattled out through the hawse- 
pipe for the last time as far as 
I was concerned. As I did so 
I remembered that, while rum- 
maging in the storeroom a few 
nights before, I had found some 
champagne. I strolled along 
toward the bridge, feeling well 
satisfied with life. 

“Have you rung off the 
engines, pilot ? ’’ I asked. 

*“*T have,” he replied. 

* Right. As soon as we can 
collect the chief engineer we 
will foregather in the saloon 
and have one big drink. She 
certainly deserves it.” 

** She!” exclaimed the pilot 
with startled emphasis. 

I nodded my head. 
she!” I said. 


** Yes, 
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K.R. & AI. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


‘There was never anything by the wit of man so well devised or so sure 
established, which in continuance of time hath not been corrupted.”— Book of 


Common Prayer. 


THE recent publication of a 
revised edition of the King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty In- 
structions took place without 
causing much disturbance in 
the outside world. In Naval 
circles, where the appeal of 
these two formidable volumes 
is more direct, the event was 
noted chiefly because in the 
memory of the oldest it had 
only happened twice before. 

Line upon line, precept upon 
precept, they have been built 
up through successive genera- 
tions which have seen sails 
give place to steam, teak to 
steel, carronades to 15” guns, 
testifying like a sombre monu- 
ment to the frailty of those 
who go down to the sea in 
ships and the mutability of the 
ships themselves. 

A myriad ghosts peer out 
from between the lines of prosaic 
print. Drunkards and bullies, 
cowards, thieves, and lubbers 
furnished the “copy”; and 
each, having fulfilled his destiny, 
was broken on the wheel and 
passed. Shipwrecks and maim- 
ing, scaldings and explosions ; 
&@ wire snapping under undue 
strain, leaving a headless corpse 
in the path of its spring; con- 
fusion on the cable-deck, and 
what was a man passing in 


pulp through the hawse-pipe— 
all these things have their echo 
in Volume I. of the K.R. & A.I. 
Every prohibition, every ad- 
monition contained in these 
eight hundred odd pages was 
called into being by some pitiful 
human error of the past. 

The neat Appendices, rele- 
gated to Volume II., set forth 
scales of adequate pay and of 
generous rations, and indicate 
the paths by which the hum- 
blest can rise to high command. 
They form the other side of 
the picture—the fruits of con- 
forming to the injunctions laid 
down in Volume I. 

I cannot but see a certain 
smugness about Volume IL., 
like the manner of a recruiting 
sergeant holding forth to rustics 
in an inn parlour. It is fat and 
glossy, and one is a little 
tempted to wonder what form 
it would take to-day if there 
had never been a mutiny at 
the Nore. 

The Boatswain pipes “‘ Hoist 
away !” and the black-list men 
of the Fleet throw their weight 
on to the rope, at the end of 
which a pinioned “tarry- 
breeks ”’ jigs in his swift rush 
to the yard-arm. That had 
to be. But it gave the first 
impetus towards the printing 
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press of Volume II., complete 
with index, shiny binding of 
a delicate sea-green tint, and 
the Standard Ration of to- 
day. 
Although the pages are, as 
it were, punctuated by the 
“one-gun salutes” of bygone 
courts-martial, they are also 
coloured here and there by 
traditional ceremonial and ob- 
servances which have survived 
the passage of the years, spon- 
sored by the changeless Custom 
of the Service. Except in the 
Church, few rituals have 
emerged from the mists of the 
past so complete as these Naval 
ceremonies. None are observed 
more punctiliously. And none 
surely are invested with more 
dignity or poetic symbolism. 
They were devised in the begin- 
ning not by visionaries, but 
by rude and obscure seamen, 
men who lived and adventured 
and died in a very simple 
faith. Storms they knew and 
scurvy and treachery, and com- 
radeship such as only men can 
know who follow sunsets in 
little ships over unknown seas. 
They beheaded a traitor, but 
they shared Holy Communion 
with him first. The stars were 
their guide, the saints their 
guardians, and a Virgin Queen 
the inspiration of their loyalty. 
The pages of the K.R. & A.I. 
rustle with faint echoes of 
their voices, like the whisper 
of the palm-trees fringing 
Nombre Dios Bay. 

** Lest we forget ” might well 
be printed upon the title-page 
of the King’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions. Those 
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who regard them as an entangle- 
ment for unwary feet or pit- 
falls dug to trap inexperience 
have not got at the heart of 
the matter. For the truth is, 
that men’s memories are short 
—shortest of all where error 
and disaster are concerned. 
And whatever might be “so 
well devised ’’ to prevent their 
recurrence it would only be a 
question of a short time before, 
without the explicit orders and 
cautions of the Regulations, 
they happened again. 

This is, then, their true pur- 
pose, and to preserve by austere 
and inflexible laws that dis- 
cipline which is the mainspring 
of all efficiency and content- 
ment. They are concerned with 
adapting these principles to 
the ever-changing conditions 
of Naval service ; to the democ- 
racy which, for better or worse, 
leavens all modern life; and 
with cherishing inviolate the 
spirit of loyalty, piety, and 
patriotism, which is the flame 
upon the altar of our race. 

In the light of these reflec- 
tions (it being a make-and- 
mend afternoon at sea), let us 
settle into an arm-chair with 
Volume I. of the King’s Regu- 
lations. The headings of the 
chapters—there are fifty-six of 
them—embrace every aspect 
of the Naval Service ashore and 
afloat ; and if it were possible 
to epitomise the functions of 
every individual in the Navy, 
the sub-heads to the chapters 
do it. 

The chapter on Ceremonies, 
with which the book opens, 
lays down quite tersely all the 
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colourful pageantry of Flags 
and Salutes. In it the Great 
Ones of the earth are allotted 
the number of guns which is 
their due. But no mention 
is made of the intervals at 
which the guns are fired. In 
practice the period is measured 
by the Gunner responsible for 
giving the orders for the guns 
to fire in turn. Actually, of 
course, he does it with a stop- 
watch. But tradition insists 
that he gauges it by muttering 
resentfully between each gun— 

“Thirty years a Gunner and 
never been called a son of a 
— before—Fme Two!” 
And 80 on. 

Perhaps this is embraced by 
what the first clause in the 
Regulations would call “‘ con- 
forming to the established cus- 
toms and practices of His 
Majesty’s Service at sea.” It 
is rather a pity that a few of 
the “customs and practices ” 
are not more widely known, if 
only to spare strangers embar- 
rassment. A squadron of 
cruisers recently visited an Eng- 
lish watering-place, and one, 
thrown open to the sight-seeing 
public, was thronged by a 
crowd of trippers at the moment 
when the sun dipped below the 
horizon. A bugle rang out, 
and every officer and man on 
deck stood to attention, facing 
aft. The White Ensign crept 
down the ensign staff to the 
melodious notes of the sunset 
bugle, while the officers saluted. 
The bugles sounded the ‘‘ Carry 
on!” Officers and men re- 
laxed into normal attitudes, 
resumed interrupted pipes and 
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conversation. A signalman se- 
cured the halliards, gathered 
the Ensign into a bundle, and 
trotted forward with it out of 
sight. The trippers looked un- 
comfortable, like a person who 
accidentally stumbles upon an- 
other saying his prayers. The 
ship’s company were apolo- 
getic. ‘“‘ We always do that,” 
they explained to the curious. 
*“* Every night when the Colours 
come down, and every morn- 
ing when they’re hoisted.” 

‘Well, I never!” said the 
trippers. 

No ceremonial appears to 
have amassed such a wealth of 
detail and impressive observ- 
ances as that connected with 
funerals. For men who value 
life, traditionally at all events, 
more lightly than most, they 
make an unconscionable to-do 
about being buried. The 
minute guns of Admirals, veiling 
their command under a pall of 
smoke, the half-masted colours, 
the bowed heads above the 
rifle - butts; dragging feet 
marching to muffled drums, 
the three volleys dying away 
to the rattle of rifle-bolts ; the 
Last Post with its unfinished 
note soaring with heart-break- 
ing interrogation into the in- 
finity of space—all this against 
the background of the austere 
and implacable sea. None but 
a great emotional artist could 
have devised it; one, more- 


over, who understood, as per- 
haps no one else has ever done, 
the hearts of seamen. 

Ships and rigs change; it 
may be that some day they 
will take away the sailor’s tot 
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of rum. But woe betide the 
iconoclast who meddles with 
the Naval Funeral Honours. 

There is a section devoted 
to the wearing of medals and 
decorations. How they are to 
be won is left for the individual 
to discover for himself; the 
methods vary with the indi- 
vidual and the decoration. Of 
two it may be said with cer- 
tainty that whoever wears them 
has earned the right to do so. 
One is the Victoria Cross and 
the other the Long Service and 
Good Conduct Medal. Nay, 
there are three, for whoever 
wins the Albert Medal wins it 
in what is called Cold Blood, 
which I would take to mean 
devoted gallantry in the pres- 
ence of Cold Feet. 

The second of these takes 
fifteen years to earn, as a man’s 
character must have been 
assessed annually as ‘“ Very 
Good ”’ for fifteen years with- 
out a break. Now, it does not 
take much to break the con- 
tinuity of “ V.G.’s ” on page 4 
of a man’s Service Certificate. 
One tot of really bad grog 
ashore can do it; one glance 
from a woman’s eyes; it can 
snap very easily in a July 
monsoon with a nagging 
“ Jaunty ” or a livery First 
Lieutenant. It can go at any 
hour of the day or night that 
the cherub who sits up aloft 
chooses for a nap. At a rough 
guess about 80 per cent of 
men who qualify for a pension 
wear this medal. The balance, 
one can only suppose, were 
merely{human, and were found 
out. 
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The chapter “Rank and 
Command ”’ contains a double- 
page table of comparative ranks 
in the different branches—Exe- 
cutive, Engineer, Medical, 
Dental, Accountant, and the 
rest. The arrangement of the 
printing has produced an effect, 
to my fanciful imagination, of 
a cluster of reefs reaching out 
beneath the surface of a placid 
sea. Those who have fished 
for red snapper off Bermuda 
will, I feel sure, agree with 
me over this accidental though 
striking similarity. And, in- 
deed, without labouring the 
metaphor, this lucid and admir- 
ably arranged table can be 
likened to a network of reefs 
on which in past generations 
many a stout ship came to 
disaster, many a storm raged 
in tumultuous and noisy up- 
heaval. Those vertical lines 
have been ruled through some 
sore hearts. And a mort of 
ink has been spilt in the pro- 
cess, which is a more messy 
business, and an even more 
sorrowful one. 

But in turning over these 
pages it would be well to leave 
sore hearts out of the count, 
for we come almost at once to 
a chapter headed ‘“ Officers— 
Promotion.” This relates, of 
course, to those who are pro- 
moted ; it makes no mention 
of those whose names are 
omitted from the half-yearly 
promotion list, those whose 
last chance has gone, or whose 
wives (doubtless grown used 
to the pastime) are waiting for 
it at home. The pessimists 
have worked out the percentage 
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for whom this fate is inevitably 
reserved. It varies with dif- 
ferent ranks; it is depress- 
ingly high in all. But it need 
not depress the reader of the 
K.R. & A.I., because it is out- 
side their concern. 

No one will deny, in fact, 
that this chapter and its suc- 
cessor, which deals with the 
entry, training, and sdvance- 
ment of men and boys, make 
fine heartening reading. They 
scintillate with a profusion of 
gold lace, with a whole firma- 
ment of stars to every one of 
which a wagon is hitched. 
Avenues of success open in 
every conceivable direction. By 
talking fifteen languages be- 
sides his own an officer can 
supplement his pay by £2 per 
diem. Failure is scarcely hinted 
at except in the matter of a 


swimming test, and then it is 
decreed that the Service Certifi- 
cate of an incompetent shall be 
branded with the inscription 
“Cannot swim.” 

But after this the book takes 


on a sterner note — Courts- 
martial and Discipline generally. 
It is not easy to sum up these 
chapters in brief, for Discipline 
is the pivot on which the whole 
complex organisation revolves. 
The Marine defaulter who, on 
being sentenced at the conclu- 
Sion of his trial, remarked, 
“Ho! Naval Justice! I don’t 
think!” must have felt that 
his attempt at an adequate 
Summary was a failure. He 
failed badly, as a matter of 
fact, because his observation 
must be interpreted into a re- 
proach of unfairness, whereas 
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no code could be more scrupu- 
lously just. What was prob- 
ably uppermost in his mind was 
the fact that what constitutes 
a grievous offence in the Navy 
may be no more than an 
amiable eccentricity, or even a 
virtue ashore. The Index of 
Offences (although admitting 
in a note that it is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive) em- 
phasises the gulf: “ Being 
habitually slovenly,” “‘ Receiv- 
ing, giving away, or playing 
for wine, spirit, or beer,” “‘Lend- 
ing money at interest,” ‘“ Ne- 
glect with regard to clothes,” 
“‘ Quarrelling,’’ are a few se- 
lected at random; each is 
labelled with its appropriate 
punishment. 

Naval punishments have at 
all times been subject to criti- 
cism. They have been in the 
past savagely stupid. They 
were largely conceived by igno- 
rant men for the correction of 
subordinates, many of whom 
chose seafaring as the alter- 
native to the gallows. Up to 
quite recent years some of the 
bullying stupidity of a bygone 
era still clung to certain punish- 
ments. It is inconceivable that 
until a few years ago men could 
be compelled to spend every 
moment of their leisure for a 
fortnight, standing with their 
hands behind their backs, star- 
ing at the paintwork. Yet it 
was so, and in ships with a 
“taut ’ Commander the length 
of the battery would be orna- 
mented with a row of these 
unfortunates. Men may still 
be childish in respect of some 
of their failings, but they can 
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no longer be punished as chil- 
dren. 

Punishments are the hardest 
things in the world to reform. 
The victim, whose criticism 
would be of value, is not (in 
the Navy anyhow) invited to 
give nis views on their amend- 
ment. The disciplinarian who 
inflicts them, even if aware of 
defects in the system, is loth 
to move in the matter lest he 
makes a breach through which 
will pour a flood of mawkish 
sentimentality to undermine the 
whole citadel. But no one 
who reads the chapter on Pun- 
ishments to-day can level 
against them the accusation of 
cruelty or stupidity. Perhaps 
the highest testimony to their 
humanity and the psychological 
insight of their reformers is the 
fact that the number of men 
punished daily is relatively 
about two-thirds of those who 
“toed pitch ’ in pre-war days. 

After a contemplation of these 
sombre chapters, the effect of 
the heading ‘‘ Messing, cabins 
and canteens ** is like emerging 
from the Law Courts into a 
sunny street. Here again there 
are prohibitions, as there are 
policemen in the sunny street. 
But the mental picture is of 
living spaces crowded with 
healthy contented men, of ward- 
rooms and gunrooms and war- 
rant officers’ messes where men, 
obeying mysterious laws, con- 
trive to live in harmony for 
lengthy periods remote from 
outside influences; of rows of 
cabins discreetly curtained, to 
which a man can retreat, and 
in the presence of his household 
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gods—or what in a sailor’s life 
corresponds to them,—detached 
for a while from intimacy and 
obligation, say to his soul, “I 
am.” And lastly, it conjures 
a picture of a nook between 
decks forward, crammed with 
ham and chocolates, cigarettes 
and liver, kippers, tooth-paste, 
safety - razors, eggs, sardines, 
cabbage, tinned pine - apple, 
onions, and blacking—smelling, 
moreover, of all these things,— 
round which at supper-time 
the younger members of the 
ship’s company cluster like dace 
under a bridge. 

This genial atmosphere is 
maintained by the heading of 
the chapter which follows. 
“Leave of Absence,’ it reads, 
and in all the book nothing 
has a more benevolent ring 
about it. ‘“‘ The blessings of 
the land and the fruits of our 
labours ”’ rise before the reader’s 
eyes in manifold guises. But 
the very first paragraph raises 
an impassive hand to quell any 
hasty and undue enthusiasm. 

“* Leave of absence to officers 
and men is to be granted or with- 
held as the circumstances of the 
Service may render expedient.” 

Thus might the Sphinx itself 
have spoken: dispassionate, 
inflexible, sublimely equitable, 
gazing over the bowed heads of 
suppliant humanity, indifferent 
alike to their labour or its fruits, 
with unseeing eyes upon the 
Infinite. 

It would be ridiculous for 
any one to cavil at the justice 
of this clause. It is a precise 
and comprehensive summing 
up of the situation. But I do 
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not somehow think a seaman 
wrote it. 

There are chapters, on the 
other hand, obviously the work 
of seamen. One of these con- 
tains the Regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea. It 
suggests a caravan route in the 
wilderness whitened by the 
bones of travellers, made easy 
to follow by those who never 
reached their destination. Per- 
haps the most vital of all the 
varied knowledge acquired by 
the seaman, it is instilled into 
him at a very early stage in 
his career. 

A footnote on one of the pages 
brings to memory, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, 
a@ vision of the seamanship 
deck in the old Britannia, where 
that strange figure known to a 
generation of Naval Officers 
as ‘“‘Skipper Thomas” held 
forth upon the rudiments of 
the Rule of the Road. The 
note in question reads, ‘In 
cases where the Rules require a 
bell to be used, a drum may be 
substituted on board Turkish 
vessels...” 

It relates to sound signals for 
use in what Skipper Thomas, 
shifting his quid and clearing 
his throat impressively, used 
to designate— 


** FOGRAINMIST—pause— 
ORFALLINSNOW.”’ 


Then, fixing his class with 
round protuberant eyes like 
pale-coloured marbles, nodding 
his head to give emphasis to 
the words so that the sparse 
ringlets adorning it trembled, 
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he proceeded to enumerate the 
precautions observed by vessels 
in such an emergency. At the 
end he paused, preparatory to 
delivering himself of the climax 
for which his hearers invariably 
waited with breathless antici- 
pation. It came in a tone rich 
and husky, tinged with ineffable 
contempt— 

** But in the Turkish Marine 
they beats a drum!” 

It never failed to bring the 
house down, and until my eye 
lit on that footnote I had half- 
suspected Skipper Thomas of 
making it up. The Turkish 
Marine must be a conservative 
organisation. Like myself, it 
has passed through a good 
many vicissitudes since those 
days. For some reason I am 
infinitely glad to see it still 
beats a drum, and that the 
K.R. & A.I. think it worth 
while to record the fact. 

Those who visited the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force Tourna- 
ment some years ago may re- 
member a squad of recruits 
from the Royal Marine Depot 
at Deal. They simply went 
through the Manual Exercise, 
a performance that can be 
seen any day on any parade- 
ground where recruits are being 
drilled. Two features made it 
an unique and memorable dis- 
play: one was their unsur- 
passed smartness, and the other 
lay in the fact that the Ser- 
geant Instructor gave his orders 
in a tone practically inaudible 
to the public seated round the 
arena. Once a hapless lad’s 
bayonet caught in the frog, 
and the spectacular effect of 
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the blades leaping out in a level 
wave of steel was marred for 
an instant. The Sergeant In- 
structor said nothing. There 
was a pause while he eyed the 
delinquent in utter silence, his 
face expressionless, and they 
went on to the next movement. 
The spectators’ blood ran cold. 

So with the chapter on Royal 
Marines. 

“The officers and non-com- 
missioned officers shall exercise 
command agreeably to their re- 
spective ranks,” we read, and 
look in vain for the prohibitions 
and admonitions with which the 
rest of the Regulations resound. 
It is all very “‘ agreeable,”’ like 
the voice of that Sergeant 
Instructor ; very brief—so brief 
that it seems out of all propor- 
tion to the great tradition of the 
Corps and the part they play 
in Naval Organisation. It is 
significant of the former that 
the first force despatched to 
China during the recent crisis 
was composed of Royal Marines, 
of the latter that when serving 
afloat they are still invariably 
messed between the officers 
and the seamen. 

One presumes that even 
Royal Marines, being human, 
err sometimes. When they do 
their officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers just look at 
them in silence—as long as they 
are in the public eye. What 
happens afterwards is their own 
affair. That is why the chap- 
ter which the Royal Marines 
have contributed to the K.R. 
& A.I., which any one can 
read, is quite a short one. 

The instructions relating to 
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Returns and Correspondence, 
on the other hand, deal with 
the matter in considerable de- 
tail. They particularise the 
width of margins, and give 
explicit directions as to how 
papers are to be fastened to- 
gether—together with a wealth 
of minutiz connected with what 
is called “‘ paper work.” There 
is an elaborate meticulousness 
about the whole chapter not 
equalled even in the orders 
about magazines and _ shell- 
rooms. 

Now paper work in the Navy 
is a dire and terrible thing— 
more terrible, in fact, than the 
spoken word, and, dear knows, 
that can be frightful enough, 
more potentially devastating 
even than the magazine. We 
will suppose that one Snooks, 
a perfectly harmless, athletic- 
ally inclined young officer, in- 
vents something. Possibly he 
stumbles upon his discovery 
while taking the engine of his 
motor-bicycle to pieces. Or it 
may be that he thinks of it in 
his bath, and calls down upon 
his head the wrath of his mess- 
mates by buying up one of the 
only two available baths be- 
yond his allotted time. Very 
well. He ruminates over his 
idea for a while, and finally 
approaches his captain with a 
rather garbled story and a lot 
of little bits of metal or wire 
or squared paper or whatever 
is the basis of the inven- 
tion, and proceeds to elaborate 
verbally. 

The Captain, having prom- 
ised to take his daughter to 
pick bluebells, it being her 
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birthday, is sympathetic about 
Snooks’ invention, but anxious 
to get ashore. 

“T tell you what,’’ he says, 
“vou put it all on paper. 
D’you see? Then I'll send it 
on to the Admiral with a few 
covering remarks, and we'll get 
it up to the Admiralty. It 
looks a perfectly sound gadget 
to me. But I can’t do much 
till we get it down on paper. 
Eh?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” assents the 
inventor doubtfully, and sets 
off to the ship’s office, where he 
borrows a dozen sheets of fool- 
scap, and retires to his cabin. 

Some hours later he emerges, 
but not quite the same Snooks. 
There is a slightly mysterious 
air about him, tinged with self- 
importance. He approaches the 
Captain’s Secretary and offers 
him a cocktail, which the latter 
accepts warily, with an eye on 
the scroll of foolscap clutched 
in Snooks’ hand. 

““There’s a little thing here,” 
begins Snooks presently. ‘“‘ The 
Captain told me to write it. 
I’m not much of an expert at 
spelling and commas and that 
sort of rot. You might look 
through it some time and dot 
the i’s. I don’t know if the 
Captain wants it typed. .. .” 

Space forbids us to follow 
that letter through the offices 
of the Flagship, where it was 
plastered with Staff Minutes, 
exalted to the dignity of a 
Separate pack labelled ‘“‘ The 
Snooksophone—sECRET,” and 
finally despatched to the Ad- 
miralty in an imposing docket 
with a wealth of covering re- 
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marks. Its progress through 
the Admiralty, albeit a measured 
one (during which Snooks for- 
got he had ever invented any- 
thing, and was intriguing to 
get appointed to China), re- 
sembled that of a snowball. 
By the time the dossier was a 
foot thick, and had been re- 
trieved from a Department 
whose Head, being a little man, 
used it to augment his height 
by sitting on it, a sub-com- 
mittee discovered that there 
was something in Snooks’ in- 
vention. It was decided to 
issue a Handbook on Snookso- 
phones, and as the man to 
write it was obviously Snooks, 
his appointment to command 
a gunboat in China was can- 
celled, and he was summoned 
to the Admiralty. Here they 
gave him an office, a pot of 
ink and a pen, an abundance of 
crested foolscap, and a lady 
typist. Snooks tried the pen 
and found the nib didn’t suit 
him. Looked at the typist, 
and decided she did. He 
coughed nervously. ‘‘Do you 
mind if I dictate to you? ” he 
inquired. 

** Not in the least,’ said she, 
speaking the truth, and drew 
her chair nearer to his desk. 

‘“‘ Er,” said Snooks. “ Now, 
let’s see. ‘Handbook on 
Snooksophones.’ Got that 
down? Right. Chapter one. 
Er—full stop. Er—just read 
out what you’ve written, will 
you?” 

But this is a digression from 
what I originally started to 
demonstrate, which was the 
catastrophic effects of putting 








pen to paper in the Navy. 
Snooks, of course, got engaged 
to the typist ; he even eventu- 
ally finished the Handbook, 
and having tasted blood—or 
rather ink—and lost all taste 
for seafaring in consequence, 
applied to go to the Staff 
College. He afterwards broke 
off his engagement to the typist 
because she insisted on his 
learning the Flat Charleston, 
and was sued for breach of 
promise. 

So much for Snooks. But 
the Handbook became a Secret 
Publication, and every ship in 
the Navy had a Snooksophone 
on trial, with orders to report 
on it monthly, and the corre- 
spondence on the subject multi- 
plied as the sand grains on the 
sea-shore. 

Then it occurred to Snooks 
that calling his invention a 
Snooksophone sounded rather 
like self-advertisement, which 
he was all against. So he wrote 
another letter suggesting that 
it should be called a Snooxo- 
phone. This was approved by 
the Admiralty, who decreed 


that there should be an Adden- 
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dum to the Handbook, alter- 
ing the title to Snooxophone, 
and that Snooks should go back 
to the Admiralty to write it. 
He went, on the stipulation 
that his typist should be a 
male. 

Finally, some unfortunate 
Marine Officer in charge of the 
Confidential Books of a cruiser 
lost a copy of the Handbook 
and Addendum, and was tried 
by Court- martial under the 
Official Secrets Act. 


A bell rings seven times some- 
where on deck, and the rattle 
of cups and saucers in the 
wardroom pantry suggests that 
it is time for tea. 

Let us retrieve the King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty In- 
structions, Volume I., from 
the deck, where it slipped while 
we dozed, and put it back on 
the shelf, which is the proper 
place for Regulations. 

Some day I think I would 
like to write some more about 
Snooks, who was beginning to 
interest me when I went to 
sleep. 
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PROMOTION. 
BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 


That ‘‘ sun-dried bureaucrat,” Sir Philip 
Hanbury-Erskine, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., 
soliloquises. 


Cuuck that slain file on the scrap-heap; light my thrice-lit 
cigarette. 
So the last hand-stroke I’ll do here’s done at last ! 
But to-night my heart is ravaged, and I’m “ wild with all regret,” 
As the minutes tick the “‘ present ”’ into “‘ past.” 


Ah, the years by locusts eaten—years that never come again ! 
How we clutch at them, like children chasing bubbles ! 
But to-night their joys come back to me—forgotten all their 
pain, 
And our labours and our toils and strife and troubles. 


For behold, grim Death has come to me—me, quick with life 
and vigour ! 
Death as sure and harsh and cruel as Fate’s self ! 
And when the real thing happens, shall I find it any bigger ? 
That ‘‘ end of all ’’ that lays one on the shelf ? 


Ten words of cypher . . . “ Offer YX post in Far Cathay .. .” 
Was the bolt that crashed my world about my ears : 

Yet if it hadn’t happened I’d be grousing, I dare say, 
At the rottenness of overseas’ careers. 


Yet now the thing is on me—now the hour to go has struck— 
(And my fellows mark my soaring with kind eyes, 

Swearing loudly I’ve deserved it—not a word about my luck !) 
Why, there’s not a torn root in me now but cries 


And bleeds and throbs and quivers, till I’m one big bag of woe— 
I, who’ve cherished my ambitions with the rest, 
And wrought for them and fought for them, and pray’d the gods 
would know 
That my work was rather decent—at its best. 
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But I didn’t know ‘‘ Promotion ” was another name for Death, 
And that all the griefs our stricken death-beds hold 
For the dazed and panting wretches that lie struggling hard for 
breath, 
‘Spite their agonies and travails manifold, 


Are pale shadows of the grief by which to-night my heart is torn, 
As I sit here with my senses all intact : 

That men can’t feel like this with bodies utterly outworn 
I’m as certain as of any proven fact. 


Our Service is a strange one. You can’t match it in the world, 
For it harnesses and holds you like a vice. 

Then suddenly you’re taken and across the earth are hurled... 
And watch your whole world vanish in a trice. 


All the work on which‘for years you’ve spent the best you have 
to give; 
All the knowledge you’ve been down to hell to get ; 
All the schemes you’ve had the vanity to dream would wear 
and live ; 
Every Minute that you rather hoped had met 


Some need and, if thereafter set on record for a while, 
Might cheer the collar-galled and spur the slack ; 

Every thrust of spade, with elbow-grease, you’ve dug into a file 
To make your doctrine fool-proof ; and, alack ! 


Every friendship . . . there’s the heart-break! All the folk you 
know and love— 
The shipmates who with you have toiled and play’d— 
All, all are riven from you by the Powers up Above, 
Yet the order’s just a thing to be obeyed. 


It’s Death in Life, I tell you—this sudden tearing out 
Of roots so thick and tangled and so deep : 

And a thousand odds and trifles that I’ve hardly thought about 
Crowd upon me here to-night and banish sleep. 


A haunted man! From every side ghosts troop in from the 
night— 
Of fights I’ve won and battles long ago ; 
Of the times I’ve made some ‘“ bloomer ”’ and the times when 
I was right ; 
But the faces hurt the worst that, to and fro, 
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Flit like the softest shadows, more silent than a shade— 
Men and women bearing memories for me ; 

Folk who gave me friendship, aye, and enemies I have made— 
For you cannot fail to make them—two or three. 


But the thing that twists the tail of me and makes me cough 
and choke, 
Now the time for parting draws so deadly near, 
Are the words some folk have written and some others I’ve heard 
spoke, 
Every one of which will be a memory dear 


When those who wrote or said them are ten thousand miles away, 
And I have passed for ever from their ken, 

For another term of service in that wondrous Far Cathay— 
A ghost re-born into a world of men. 


They make me proud beyond belief, and humble to the dust— 
Those words too kind, too generous by far, 

Who am I that men should praise me, honour, glorify, and trust;? 
A sepulchre, where lime-wash masks the tar ! 


De mortuts . . . One knows the rest. They feel that I am dead. 
One doesn’t bandy jibes across a bier ; 

But upon my naked heart the sods are hailing down like lead .. . 
And to-morrow they’ll be ranged upon the pier 


To grip my hand and wish me luck; and how, I ask, shall I 
Endure to part from friends I love so well ? 

Promotion? Christ! I tell you that to-morrow I shall die 
And night will find me damned in deepest hell. 


On deck I’ll stand while bugles sound the last Farewell} of all. 
(The lid is on, the nails are hammered true.) 

And the mist that hides the shore from me shall be my funeral pall, 
And I'll see it through a wetter, salter dew. 


They'll be sorry that I’m going—the bulk of them, I think ; 
But none of us was ever long miss’d yet. 
And as I watch the shore-line go and ’neath the sky-line sink, 
I shall dream some will remember, and shall know all will 
forget. 





? It is the custom in Nigeria and the Gold Coast to sound The Hausa Farewell 
—one of the most heart-rending musical wails ever composed—by the massed 
buglers of the nearest available battalion of the West African Frontier Force, in 
order to speed the departing Nigerian Official, civil or military. 
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AMONG THE KUKIS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. VICKERS. 


THE white paddle steamers 
churning their way slowly up 
the swollen brown waters of 
the Brahmaputra turn sharply 
from north to east as they enter 
the valley of Assam through 
the defile at Pandu Ghat. Pas- 
sengers, are enchanted with the 
cool breeze which greets them, 
while it rolls away the mists of 
the night to reveal the splen- 
dour of a mountain panorama 
in the brightness of an Eastern 
dawn. 

Along the banks are virgin 
forests, dripping with the morn- 
ing dew, where the antlered 
sambhur, following his watchful 
hinds, trips daintily across the 
Swampy glade. 

Here and there the forest 
opens out to reveal an expanse 
of green pampas grass, waving 
in the breeze its fronds of 
feathery silver. 

At a bend of the river, in a 
bamboo’ grove, stands a 
planter’s bungalow, with roof 
of thatch and deep cool veran- 
dahs, shady lawns, and flower- 
beds, bright with the blossoms 
of an English garden. From 
bough to bough in the mango- 
trees darts the golden oriole, 
whistling his soft sweet note, 
calling you to share the joy 
of life in the lovely morning 
sunlight. 


I 


On the horizon, all around, 
rise the blue mountains of 
Himalaya, and above them the 
eternal snows tower into the 
blue of heaven, calm, serene, 
and pure. A strange man the 
traveller whose soul is not 
uplifted for a while by such a 
scene ! 

But the paddles stop their 
rhythmic churn. A loud bell 
clangs, and raucous voices 
squabble on the shore as the 
boat glides alongside the jetty. 

Called to earth and sordid 
care again, the traveller can 
find it in his heart, truly, to 
say that only man is vile. 

Such an _ introduction to 
Assam does many an English 
youth receive on his way to 
start a career. For Assam, still 
undeveloped, offers many pros- 
pects of flourishing industry in 
coal, oil, timber, and tea. 

The broad river winding 
through the valley offers cheap 
and easy transport, while faster 
conveyance is available to the 
head of the valley by the Assam- 
Bengal railway and its branch 
lines. A new line of rail has 
been surveyed into Northern 
Burma by way of the Hukong 
Valley, but funds are not avail- 
able these days for an enterprise 
which is at present of strategic 
rather than commercial value. 
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And what of the folk who 
people the plains and hills in 
this fascinating corner of our 
Empire ? 

In the hills the Mongolian 
type predominates, with vary- 
ing strength from pure Mongols 
like the Thibetans and Bhutias 
in the mountains on the north 
bank to the Naga tribes on the 
southern hills, whose origin is 
still obscure, and who resemble 
in appearance, dress (what there 
is of it), and customs the people 
of the South Sea Islands. 

The inaccessibility of these 
mighty mountain ranges, cov- 
ered with the densest jungle 
and divided by raging torrents, 
rendered impassable by the 
melting snows and monsoon 
rains, has developed a strong 
and conservative tribal spirit 
among the various people of the 
hills. 
A study of the numerous 
tribes all round the frontiers of 
Assam is of absorbing interest. 
On the north bank of the 
mighty river live the Gurkhas, 
Bhutias, Akas, Daflas, Arbors, 
Mishmis, and Miris. And on 
the hills of the south bank live 
the Singphos, Chungs, Nagas, 
Khasis, Manipuris, Chins, Lus- 
hais, and Kukis. All these 
have preserved their identity 
and successfully defended their 
mountain fastness against the 
many tides of conquest and 
absorption that from time im- 
memorial have swept up and 
down the broad valley of Assam, 
where tigers now prowl the 
dense fever -stricken jungles 
that overgrow the ruins of the 
ancient cities and civilisation 
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of the plain. Here and there 
a gateway or a temple pillar 
stands up in the silent gloom 
of the shady evergreen forest : 
a monument to a people who, 
through decay, disease, and 
the ravage of conquest, have 
long since passed away and 
been forgotten ; for the climate 
of the vale, to the stranger so 
balmy and pleasant, has in it 
the germs of decay for the 
human race. Succeeding gener- 
ations, saturated with the 
lethargy of malaria and spleen, 
seek the solace of opium, which 
hastens the end. 

In this way the Ahoms and 
the Kacharis, once prosperous 
dwellers in the land, became 
effete and were easily con- 
quered by invaders from the 
west, who in turn were overrun 
by invading hordes from!Burma. 
Then it was that the British 
Government from India stepped 
in and put a stop to the fiendish 
cruelties of the Burmese con- 
querors, and drove them back 
into Burma through the 
Hukong valley. 

The wretched dwellers in the 
plain were quick to respond to 
the just treatment of the British 
Government firmly installed by 
good troops. 

The wonderful fertility of 
the alluvial soil enabled the 
cultivators to grow rice for 
export. Cattle flourished in the 
grass-lands. Tea plantations 
sprang up here and there, and 
now the tea of Assam finds a 
ready market all over the 
world. Excellent coal from 
the foothills finds its way into 
the bunkers of the ships in 
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Chittagong harbour and Cal- 
cutta. The oil industry flour- 
ishes. 

So far, we may say that the 
Government of Assam by the 


British has brought to the 
miserable, down-trodden people 
of the plain the blessing of 
freedom, self-respect, and pros- 


perity. 


I. 


Very different is the history 
of the hill men. Stout de- 
fenders of their liberty and 
independence, the hill tribes 
round the border have held 
their own with marked success 
against attempts to confer on 
them the blessings of a British 
constitution. \ 

Before we occupied the valley 
of Assam the hill men enjoyed 
no end of fun raiding the low- 
lands and returning with slaves, 
cattle, rice, and all manner of 
loot. The ladies encouraged 
the raiders; for the pretty 
girl would not look at a suitor 
who had not performed heroic 
deeds in a foray over the border. 

Every tribe has come to 
blows with us over this raiding 
business, and few have given 
us more trouble than the Kukis. 

Their country lies south and 
east of the Naga hills on the 
south side of the valley. They 
have encroached upon Manipur 
State, and occupy the hills on 
the south and east borders of 
the Manipur valley as unruly 
subjects of the Rajah of Mani- 
pur. They are short stout 
men of Burmese origin, having 
great physical endurance, and 
are so famous for prowess in 
war that even the truculent 
Nagas have a wholesome respect 
for their methods of retaliation. 

The Kuki alone of all these 


hill tribes understands the value 
of combination, and will sink 
all inter-tribal feuds to down 
@ common enemy. 

The ancestral home in the 
village street, and the heredi- 
tary plot of land so dear to 
the Naga tribes across their 
border, mean nothing to them. 
The instinct of the Kuki village 
community is to wander. They 
build houses of rough - hewn 
planks and logs, and fortify 
their villages with stockades 
cut from the jungle trees. 

Crops are grown by a simple 
method known as ‘“ Jhoom,” 
which consists of felling the 
trees and brushwood in the dry 
winter months. The timber 
lies scattered about, drying in 
the sun till the March winds 
blow. It is then set on fire, 
and the ashes are hoed into the 
earth. Rice, millet, Indian 
corn, and cotton are sown with 
the first showers of early sum- 
mer. Two seasons’ crops can 
be raised on the same ground 
before weeds and brushwood 
again choke the soil. A fresh 
patch of jungle is then cut 
down, and the ‘“ Jhooming” 
process repeated. When all 
the jungle round a village has 
been demolished, the com- 
munity will move on a few miles 
to fresh ground and build a 
new village. 
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This wasteful and wandering 
method brings them into fre- 
quent conflict with their neigh- 
bours, on whom they perpetu- 
ally encroach. Raiding and 
retaliation keep alive a warlike 
and truculent spirit among the 
Kukis. They are armed with 
a remarkable number of old 
Tower muskets and muzzle- 
loaders of all sorts. 

Not only do they buy gun- 
powder from traders, but they 
make it themselves, obtaining 
the necessary saltpetre from 
their urine and that of their 
cattle and pigs by a special 
process of exudation and in- 
crustation in pits of refuse and 
stable litter. 

Their methods of hunting are 
remorseless and short-sighted. 
Having no game laws, they 
quickly exterminate all wild 
beasts within miles of their 
villages. 

The restraint of the white 
man’s government depresses 
them. Rather would they roam 
the jungles and be free than 
enjoy the blessings of peace, 
protection, and taxes within 
our borders. 

The joy of possessing fire- 
arms induced them to join the 
army of the Rajah of Manipur. 
This fertile little State lies 
in a valley tucked away in the 
mountains between North 
Burma and Assam. It was 
converted from spirit worship 
to Hinduism some six hundred 
years ago. Then the Mani- 
puris made broad their phylac- 


teries, and became such strict- 


Hindus as even to “out- 
Brahman ”’ the Brahmans. 
The enervating climate of 
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the little valley, together with 
the demoralising influences con- 
nected with Hinduism, have 
had their effect on the Manipuri, 
so the more warlike Kuki from 
the mountains was welcomed 
in Manipur as a mercenary 
soldier to garrison Imphal, the 
capital, and guard the royal 
palaces. 

Some thirty years ago Mani- 
pur State rose in arms against 
the British. The scene opened 
with the treacherous murder 
of the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, the British Resident in 
Manipur, the Colonel command- 
ing the Gurkha Escorts, and 
others, who had been invited 
into the Rajah’s palace, un- 
armed, for a friendly chat. 
The subsequent proceedings of 
the officers in charge of the 
Resident’s and Commissioner’s 
escorts need not be recorded 
here. The Kuki troops of the 
Manipur Rajah took heavy toll 
of the escorts, and had things 
all their own way till our puni- 
tive column arrived. Then 
the State troops melted away 


into the jungles, taking their 


arms with them, which accounts 
for the large number of service- 
able firearms now in the hands 
of the Kuki tribes. 

The descendants of these 
soldiers are now firmly estab- 
lished in the hill tracts of the 
little State. 

The gathering of taxes from 
such roaming folk presents diffi- 
culty. The tax-gatherer, poor 
fellow, will never be a popular 
person. Our Biblical records 
add no lustre to his profession ; 
while in the Far East he is apt 
to become a very wealthy man. 
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“Mangtri” is the name by 
which the Kuki of the Manipur 
hills knows his alien tax col- 
lector. His duty is to wander 
round and count the houses in 
the villages, and levy taxes 
accordingly. 

Now the Kuki loves to plant 
his village in some inaccessible 
spot high up the mountain-side, 
while the Mangtri loves to plant 
himself on a string bed in front 
of a large dish piled up with 
curry and rice. So it comes 
about that many a Mangtri 
knows not his district as he 
might ; and the Kuki regards 
him with corresponding con- 
tempt. 

The splash of the Great 
War caused ripples to travel as 
far as this secluded valley. <A 
coolie corps of Nagas worked 
in France, and a labour corps 
from Manipur State did such 
good work that it was proposed 
to raise another mainly com- 
posed of Kukis. But in this 
the Kuki did not see eye to 
eye with authority. Gentle 
suasion of the diplomatic order 
produced no results. The Kukis 
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refused to budge. Then the 
Mangtris from their string beds 
waxed eloquent. “If you do 
not come in and enlist in the 
labour corps we shall double 
your taxes,” they said. 
“ Right-o!” said the Kuki, 
“come and get your taxes if 
you can. We refuse to pay any 
taxes at all.” 

“Tut, tut! Naughty boys,” 
said the paternal Government, 
and sent a high British official 
to interview the Kuki chiefs. 

The rendezvous was some 
days’ march away, and across 
the path lay a deep wooded 
valley with a stream in it. The 
high official, unwilling to wet 
his clothes, was being carried 
across piggy-back on a coolie 
when a fusilade was opened on 
them from the foliage on the 
other bank. The coolie, drop- 
ping his sacred load, plunged 
into deep water and vanished. 
The sacred load sought safety 
with undignified haste. 

Negotiations were clearly at 
an end. 

Such was the Kukis’ declara- 
tion of war. 


Ii. 


A precipitous cliff towers 
two thousand feet above the 
river Barak, whose waters drain 
the rich rice fields of the 
little Manipur Valley lying 
spread out like an emerald 
carpet below. 

The highest point of the 
cliff is crowned by a small 
Kuki village of some fifty 
houses of smoky thatch, sur- 
rounded by a loop-holed para- 


pet and wooden stockade. This 
is the village of Chung Jong. 
Things were humming in the 
little community. Plump and 
comely little Kuki women, in 
short blue kilts and little else, 
and with hair coiled up in 
plaits behind each ear, were 
busy carrying baskets of grain, 
cook - pots, gongs, homespun 
cloth and household “ treas- 
ures’ out of the village into 
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the jungles below to be hidden 
.in caches cunningly wrought 
among the rocks. 

Men armed with heavy tower 
muskets and long Shan knives 
were patrolling the approaches 
and banks of the Barak. 
Others were planting sharp- 
pointed panjis in the under- 
growth round the village to 
impale the enemy as they rush 
to the assault. 

In a corner by the gate lay 
two captives bound hand and 
foot in a state of despondent 
coma. The white-and-yellow 
caste marks daubed on their 
faces proclaimed them to be 
pious Hindus from a village in 
the plain below, where the 
rich easy soil and the soft 
warm climate saps the fighting 
instinct from the third and 
fourth generation. 

On the village green sat a 
group of nine older men in 
earnest consultation round the 
embers of a log fire. No ordi- 
nary Kukis these, for they 
had an air of authority about 
them and that dignified assur- 
ance which is the birthright of 
the hereditary chief all the world 
over. 

Pachai, a short thick-set man, 
was speaking. “ Five days ago 
I was in Imphal,” he said. “It 
was a market day, and many 
hundreds of Manipuris were 
collected. The women were 
transacting all the business as 
usual, while the men sat about 
in idleness as is their custom. 
Disguised as a Manipuri, with 
caste marks, I was talking to 
a group of indolent men. Sud- 
denly a great clamour arose, 
and the shout went up, ‘ The 
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Kukis! The Kukis are coming!’ 
The women, picking up their 
goods, fled in all directions, 
followed by the cowardly men. 
My brothers, it cheered me to 
laugh at the terror of these 
miserable folk at the mere 
sound of our name and a 
false report. It showed me 
also how easy it will be for 
us to fall upon these people in 
the night and destroy them 
utterly, including the few white 
men in the bungalows.”’ 

The next to speak was En- 
jakoop, a tall thin man with 
kindly eyes and honest face. 

“Oh, Pachai, you forget the 
Gurkha troops trained by white 
officers in Imphal. There are 
six hundred in barracks there. 
Years ago, when a boy, I 
joined the regiment as a bugler, 
and learned to use the white 
man’s rifle. Nothing can stand 
against those rifles in the open, 
and I assure you that to lead 
our men in thousands against 
them will avail nothing. 

“The troops trained by the 
white officers can shoot, but 
they cannot march in the 
jungles and hills of our country. 
They crawl along heavily laden 
with boots, kit, and ammuni- 
tion. They employ hundreds 
of coolies to carry great loads 
of food, tents, and baggage of 
all sorts. Let us wait till these 
columns get well within our 
jungles. We can then fall upon 
the baggage when and where 
convenient to us, and throw 
the Sepoys into confusion.” 

The counsels of the ex-bugler 
prevailed, and the Kukis re- 
sorted to guerilla warfare. They 
raided the plains. They cut 
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down the telegraph wires. They 
captured the mail-runners, and 
destroyed civil police posts, and 
spread terror in the land. 
Meanwhile several columns 
of troops, groaning under their 
impedimenta, struggled  val- 
iantly to come to grips with an 
ever-elusive enemy. The first 
round of the contest was all in 
favour of the Kukis, for the 
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columns, after much expendi- 
ture of ammunition and boot 
leather, returned to _ head- 
quarters for the rainy season, 
having accomplished little but 
the destruction of a few villages 
and the capture of a few 
cattle ; while the Kukis, still 
in open rebellion, paid no 
taxes and made long noses at 
their enemy. 


Iv. 


Some months later a short 
and sturdy Gurkha jemidar, 
whose mother had called him 
Lal Bahadur because of his 
very red cheeks, was com- 
manding the garrison of a tiny 
little stockade post called 
Lapvomi, in the very heart of 
the Kuki country. He had 
forty stout little riflemen under 
him, a Lewis gun, and three 
signallers. His post was 
rationed for eight months, and 
more would be sent when he 
required it. He had orders to 
hunt up the Kukis, give them 
no peace, and keep them on 
the run within a radius of eight 
miles from his post, and to 
pass them on with a report by 
signal to the commander of 
the next little post, who would 
do unto them likewise. No 
more pleasant job could be 
given to a platoon of Gurkhas. 

The whole of the Kuki coun- 
try was parcelled out into 
some forty of these little dis- 
tricts, each with its stockade 
post and mobile garrison. No 
post was isolated, every one 
being in signal communication 
with at least one other post. 


Well did the Gurkhas rise 
to the occasion. Ten men 
with the Lewis gun guarded 
each little post carefully forti- 
fied and cunningly loop-holed, 
while thirty keen little riflemen, 
lightly equipped and quite at 
home in the hills and jungles, 
harassed the Kukis day and 
night, paying them back in 
their own coin. 

Each little post had its pigeon 
loft with carrier pigeons for use 
of scouts. 

Gone were the cumbersome 
columns of weary troops crawl- 
ing through dense jungle and 
over precipitous mountains at 
the rate of one mile an hour, 
a laughing-stock to the mobile 
Kukis. In their places were 
efficient parties of disciplined 
riflemen operating from their 
various posts, surprising the 
Kukis here, there, and every- 
where, capturing them and their 
families, burning houses and 
crops. No fields could be 
cultivated, no villages rebuilt. 
No Kuki could lie down to rest 
in safety, for the silent hour 
before dawn might be rent with 
the crackle of musketry and 
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its roaring echo among the 
hills, followed by the hurrahs 
of the Sepoys as they ran in 
with bayonet and kukri. 

Now, Lal Bahadur’s little 
army had been resting in its 
fort for two days, and he was 
inspecting his beloved vegetable 
patch outside, when his eye was 
arrested by a large footprint 
on a newly sown bed of turnips. 
The huge broad pug marks 
fascinated Lal Bahadur. ‘“ Send 
Hastabir to me at once,” he 
shouted to the sentry over the 
gate. 

Now it is the privilege of the 
old soldier to be put in charge 
of vegetable gardens. Hastabir 
was hardly old, but his career 
had been long and chequered. 
A regimental scout, a signaller, 
a drill instructor. The Com- 
mandant’s orderly, and then 
non - commissioned rank, fol- 
lowed by a sudden downfall 
to the ranks. Chercheze la 
femme? Yes. It was the old 
story of wine and women. 
Hastabir loved whisky. He 
also loved the ayah of the 
Commandant’s Memsahib, and 
She had access to the side- 
board. Hastabir was drunk on 
guard duty. Very human, of 
course, but quite inexcusable 
in a non-commissioned officer. 

So rifleman Hastabir gave 
up the idea of regaining promo- 
tion, devoted himself to shikar, 
and became an excellent big- 
game shikari, whose services 
were greatly valued by the sub- 
alterns of his regiment. 

“Yes, Jemidar Sahib, it is 
the footprint of a very large 
male tiger. I raked that bed 
over yesterday evening, so he 
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must have passed last night. 
I should like to shikar that 
tiger, Jemidar Sahib, and if I 
shoot him I will present you 
with half his whiskers.” 

The bait was attractive. 
Tiger’s whiskers are a potent 
charm. 

“You may have two days’ 
leave, Hastabir. Take a carrier 
pigeon with you; keep your 
eyes skinned for signs of Kukis, 
and report without delay.” 

From the pigeon loft Hastabir 
selected Abdul, a pompous blue 
homer pigeon, whose forefathers 
had ofttimes raced from Cornwall 
to Northumberland. Abdul was 
very angry and most uncom- 
fortable, for Hastabir had rolled 
him up in a dirty rag and 
stuffed him into his coat pocket. 

The tracks of the tiger were 
easy to follow along a path 
for three miles. Then they 
struck into the jungle, and 
Hastabir had to proceed slowly, 
till finally he lost all trace. 

Making a detour, by good 
luck he struck the trail of 
sambhur and the track of the 
tiger stalking them. 

In a small clearing, where 
the deer had been feeding, the 
marks of a tragedy were plain 
to the practised eye of Hastabir. 
There was the boulder from 
behind which the tiger had 
made his lightning rush and 
spring. There was the blood 
on the grass where the sambhur 
had sunk with broken neck 
beneath those huge forelegs and 
terrible claws. 

Farther on, the kill, already 
half eaten, lay in a thicket of 
cane and bamboos. It was 
five in the evening when Has- 
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tabir perched among the bam- 
boos heard a stealthy move- 
ment in the undergrowth near 
the kill. Then a long pause, 
followed by a scarcely audible 
rustle, and out stepped the 
huge striped beast with great 
shoulders and forelegs, fierce 
yellow eyes, and handsome ruff 
of hair down each side of his 
great neck. 

A shot rang out, and echoed 
among the hills. 

The great beast sank with 
a snarl, and lay still. Hastabir 
dropped a stone on the body. 
It did not move. 

So he climbed down, rested 
his rifle against a tree, took 
out his hunting-knife, and began 
carefully to skin the tiger. An 
hour passed, and the sun was 
getting low. Hastabir was still 
engrossed in his job when a 
voice from the bush startled 
him. 

“Stay exactly where you 
are, oh Hastabir. There are 
six guns pointing straight at 
you. If you move they will all 
shoot. We are Kukis.” 

Hastabir glanced towards his 
rifle. 

“No, don’t do that,” said 
the voice. “You would be 
dead long before you reach 
your rifle.” 

“Who are you who know my 
name and the Gurkhali lan- 
guage so well? ” said Hastabir. 

The Kuki stepped into the 
open, finger on his trigger, and 
said, ““I am Enjakoop, chief 
of the Jampi Kukis, or what 
you have left of them. I was 
bugler in B Company with 
you. We were friends, you 
may remember. That is why 


I did not allow my men to 
shoot.” 

The sun was setting when 
Hastabir, with a rope round his 
neck and five Kukis closely 
guarding him, scrambled to 
the top of a high mass of 
rocks at the end of a steep 
spur overlooking the Nantlet 
river. 

He knew the place well, but 
did not think it possible for 
any one to scale it till the 
Kuki in front had shown the 
way. Here was the rendezvous 
for a council of war. Six other 
Kuki chiefs were gathered to- 
gether, including Pachai, Tin- 
tong, and Enjakoop. 

None were pleased to see a 
Gurkha prisoner brought in, 
and all wanted to execute him 
at once, but Enjakoop stood 
firm. 

“Oh, Tintong,” he said, “is 
not your brother captured by 
the Gurkhas? If it gets known 
that you had a hand in the 
murder of a prisoner of war, all 
will not be well with your 
young brother in the hands of 
the Gurkhas. As it is, you 
may be able to exchange this 
man for your brother.” 

Now Enjakoop in council 
among the Kuki chiefs had 
always been the strong silent 
man. When he spoke, his 
advice was usually taken; so 
Hastabir was in luck that night, 
and escaped a nasty end. 

Later they loosed the rope 
from about his arms for a while, 
so that he might eat the food 
in his haversack. 

The flickering shadows cast 
by the firelight among the 
rocks enabled him to feel in 
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his coat pocket for pencil and 
paper without detection. 

He next transferred the rag 
bundle containing Abdul from 
coat pocket to haversack, and 
while busy eating his cold rice 
scribbled a note inside the 
haversack, and fastened it to 
the metal clip on Abdul’s leg. 

Darkness fell fast in the 
valley. Some Kukis were busy 
with cook-pots over the fire ; 
others were engrossed in discus- 
sion when Abdul rose silent and 
unnoticed into the darkening 
sky. 


The moon rose above the 
mountains in its eastern splen- 
dour on a lovely night. 

The Gurkha sentry over the 
gate of the little stockade at 
Lapvomi had just attuned his 
mind to think of nothing when 
a shadow flitted across the sky 
above him and seemed to settle 
on the pigeon loft. 

Yes! It was a pigeon. The 
sentry reported the arrival. The 
jemidar read the message :— 

“§.0.8. Rocks above Nant- 
let ford.—_Hastabir.”’ 

That was all. 

The following night a large 
tiger skin, pegged out to dry 
in front of the guard-room of 
the little fort, gleamed white 
in the moonlight, while the 
Shutter of a signal lamp was 
rattling out a report :— 


“From 0O.C., Lapvomi. 

“To Commandant, Assam 
Rifles, Kohima. 

“Number 3 platoon sur- 
rounded and attacked Kukis 
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in rocks above Nantlet ford 
at dawn, 23rd March. aaa. Nine 
Kukis killed, seven captured. 
Many escaped. aaa. Captured 
include chiefs Pachai, Laibol, 
and Somra. Among those es- 
caped were chiefs Tintong, Enja- 
koop and others. aaa. Severely 
wounded, Jemidar Lal Bahadur 
and No. 3479 Rifleman Hasta- 
bir. aaa. Please send escort to 
remove prisoners and wounded.” 


It was a fortnight later when 
the white paddle steamer was 
about to leave the jetty on a 
lovely summer morning; anD- 
other steamer coming down- 
stream swung round the corner, 
shut off the engines, and glided 
slowly past. 

On the lower deck, squatting 
in @ group, were some wild- 
looking savage men in hand- 
cuffs. Over them stood an 
armed sentry. 

The traveller, mildly inter- 
ested, asked who the ruffians 
were, and received reply— 

“Oh, those are chiefs of 
some people called Kukis, who 
have been giving trouble some- 
where up-country. Off to the 
Andamans, poor devils.” 

But the paternal Govern- 
ment, being strong, is also 
merciful. Those Kuki chiefs 
have returned to their people, 
and the British officers, who 
now supervise the work of the 
tax - gatherers, are welcome 
guests in the Kuki villages. 

Enjakoop is now a frequent 
visitor to his old battalion 
headquarters and his friend 
Hastabir. 
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IN THE CAVES OF ALTAMIRA. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


** HERE,” said the conductor 
of the yellow motor-’bus which 
had picked us up on the road, 
“‘is the village of Santillana. 
The caves that your honour 
was speaking of are but a short 
way from hence; any lad will 
guide you.” 

We had taken refuge in the 
*bus solely on account of the 
rain, which, rolling in unex- 
pectedly from the Bay of Biscay, 
had caught us unprepared, clad 
as we were in clothes suitable 
for a Spanish spring. Two fig- 
trees stood at the door of the 
little venia-shop, but they 
offered us no shelter; on the 
contrary, they collected the 
thin rain into immense drops, 
chuteing them down our necks, 
so that we were glad to turn 
for refuge into the dark little 
venta, where we ordered coffee. 
At a corner table two men, 
dim in the prevailing gloom, 
growled to each other sums of 
Spanish money, hundreds of 
twopence halfpennies, while on 
the air, whenever the fat hostess 
came or went in the bustle of 
her business, heavy gusts of 
raw cheese or of rancid oil 
drifted by our noses. 

*“* Tas cuevas de Altamira?” 
said the fat woman as she 
served us strong black coffee 
and shortbread cakes. ‘‘ Why, 
senores, they are but a step up 
the hillside. There are direc- 
tion posts, because many people 


come to see them in the summer. 
There are old pictures there, 
they say, though for my part 
I haven’t seen them. Some- 
times, indeed, I nave thought 
of going up, but you see, 
sefores, the road is uphill, and, 
after all, they are only pic- 
tures.” 

I gazed up at the fat woman’s 
face with a dawning of new 
respect. There is, after all, a 
kind of nobility in one who 
refuses to gape at something 
she does not and cannot under- 
stand, even though that some- 
thing is gaped at by a crowd 
of others. Wasn’t she remark- 
able enough in knowing her 
own mind so well that she re- 
fused to walk a mile and a half 
to see that which others some- 
times came half across the 
world to see ; wasn’t there here 
something fine in so placid a 
resistance to the urge of the 
herd? Day by day she made 
her strong coffee, she fried her 
omelettes for the hungry eager 
sightseer, yet was in no whit 
stimulated to an unprofitable 
curiosity. 

Unprofitable curiosity ; was 
it so? Had this woman a 
kind of right to despise us as 
we set off through the drizzle, 
now luckily diminishing, along 
the road to Altamira? By what 
test shall we reckon the value 
of curiosity ? Doubtless for the 
fat woman she was right; to 
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her that mile and a half of 
uphill walk would have been 
spiritually profitless, though I 
won’t say, considering her adi- 
pose, that some compensation 
might not have been reaped 
from the effort ; but for us... 
For the Abbé de Breuil, going 
up there with his dividers, his 
copying board, and his erudite 
curiosity, there was surely profit 
galore; but for us... Ay, 
what really was there in it 
for us ? 

Item, first a mile and a half 
of sopping hillside; item, 
second a neat house and a half- 
portly, half- parrot Spaniard 
with an acetylene lamp and a 
bundle of tickets ; item, third 
a command to leave all sticks, 
umbrellas, cameras, &c., in the 
house with the guide’s family ; 
item, fourth a big bunch of 
keys and an iron gate of grille. 
The lock clanked, the grille 
swung, and we stepped out of 
the misty rain into the oldest 
art gallery in the world. 

A man chasing a fox first 
found these caves, which are 
situated in a place where no 
one could expect such a vast 
hollowness beneath the feet. 
The country around has no 
Savage cave-harbouring feat- 
ures; it rolls slow and oily 
like a Cape Horn sea or like 
the ice-ground Cornish land- 
scape. A mere bush or two 
were enough to mask the bottle- 
necked opening. The fox fled 
there for sanctuary, the dog 
followed the fox, and after 
waiting an impatient while, 
the man went in to look for 
his dog, and nearly lost himself 
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in the pitch-dark subterranean 
immensities. He little guessed 
what he had happened upon. 

But now they have pick- 
axed wide the hole, and they 
have put in a big gate of grille, 
and you must leave outside 
with the guide’s family every- 
thing except your sense of 
curiosity ; only that pertina- 
cious quality has enough sta- 
mina to resist the presence of 
the guide. As he brandished 
the acetylene lamp, so that 
we should not stumble on the 
steps which they have cemented 
into the entrance of Magda- 
linian man’s cathedral, the par- 
rot guide told us all about how 
the gate was put in, and how 
the committee for the protec- 
tion of the caves of Altamira 
had scooped off all the soil 
from above the limestone, and 
had covered the whole with a 
roof of cement to prevent sur- 
face infiltrations of water, and 
how many visitors, swollen with 
curiosity like ourselves, came 
per month; and so on and so 
on, loquacious as a barber, 
wholly destructive of any of 
the more subtle capacities of 
appreciation. 

Why, you may sit quietly 
in @ museum library, where you 
can pore over the excellent 
copies made by the accurate 
and painstaking Abbé de Breuil ; 
there you can admire in 
quietude these magnificent red, 
black, and ochre bisons, mar- 
vellous truly for vividness of 
presentation and completeness 
of invention. You don’t have 
to trapse across the Basque 
provinces and half across the 
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Asturias in order to enjoy the 
prime masterpieces of the 
Paleolithic Age. M. de Breuil 
has served them up more palat- 
ably than they can be seen by 
the pestered traveller, distracted 
as he must be. by the presence 
of the too necessary but too 
voluble lamp-bearer. It is, 
indeed, regrettable that art 
needs to be so jealously stored 
and guarded, for by the very 
act of this storing and guarding 
the first condition for enjoying 
it is banished; I mean a kind 
of freedom of conscience. That 
tranquil liaison between optic 
nerves and the centres of feel- 
ing is too often effectively dis- 
turbed so that we can but see ; 
we can no longer feel. Picture 
galleries, show places, scenery, 
concerts, all these kinds of 
organised art are thus pre- 
vented from exercising their 
magic because they have been 
organised. A response to. art 
isn’t a thing which one can 
always call up to the clock. 
Another key clanked, an iron 
door fixed in the limestone 
swung, and we were ushered 
into the inner sanctuary. I 
had not imagined the famous 
cave to be quite like this. It 
was a deep chamber, the acety- 
lene lamp dimly lit a part of 
the immense, low, flat roof and 
a part of the channelled floor, 
but darkness, as Paul Fort 
Says, drove out the walls. There 
need have been no limit to this 
narrow limestone horizontal 
crack, little more than five 
feet six from the floor to the 
ceiling. And the pictures are 
all on the roof. How this 
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paleolithic Michelangelo con- 
trived to decorate his Sistine 
chapel of the Stone Age is to 
me a mystery. How did these 
wild savages, working only with 
lamps of dim and greasy flame, 
manage to depict with such 
inventive precision these amaz- 
ing animals? Yet such a power 
of drawing did they have that, 
given equal conditions, there is 
hardly an artist alive to-day 
who could equal the power of 
their productions. And how 
very much up-to-date they 
were. They had paint tubes 
made out of the cannon bones 
of the reindeer, shoulder blades 
were their palettes; they had 
crayons of coloured chalks too, 
and the paint brush is as old 
as the spear. They mixed 
their tints with hot fat so that 
oil painting existed long before 
the days of the Van Eycks. 
Yet somehow it is strangely 
unbelievable that of all human 
implements the paint brush 
should be the oldest and that 
it should still be with us, 
almost unaltered by 20,000 
years of development. 

My sense of wonder has been 
much enlarged by seeing these 
bisons depicted on the natural 
rock. But how did they do it ? 
Five feet six is the most im- 
possible distance to draw from. 
There are now deep channels 
cut in the floor so that the 
visitor may screw back his 
neck and stare at ease. G. K. 
Chesterton once expressed a 
desire to lie abed with a mon- 
strous long pencil so that he 
could draw on the ceiling; 
and haven’t we all had the same 
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desire? That fair, broad, white 
surface over us seems the most 
perfect of drawing-places imag- 
inable. Prehistoric man not 
only had the desire but fulfilled 
it. But how did he do it so 
accurately ? You cannot stand 
comfortably up in the narrow 
space; and if you crouch or 
sit the roof is just too far away. 
Michelangelo had a whole 
system of platforms and pulleys 
for the work of his Sistine 
chapel, but can one imagine 
prehistoric man, who hadn’t 
yet invented the cup, unless 
he drank from the cranium of 
his enemy, building platforms 
merely to paint bisons on the 
ceiling of acave? To illustrate 
the lowness of the cavern, the 
guide pointed out to us many 
a spot where the tops of the 
hats of irresponsible visitors 
had worked incalculable harm 
by wiping against the paint- 
ings, and also where, with care- 
less cane, modern man had done 
more damage in a few seconds 
than Father Time was able to 
do in two hundred centuries. 
Here, to the Altamira caves, 
the Germans come. They bring 
with them ground-sheets and 
stuffed rucksacks for pillows. 
They treat the place as a bed- 
room. Comfortable on the 
rocky floor, an acetylene lamp 
blazing just beyond their line 
of sight, they take their pre- 
historic art recumbent. And 
this is the best plan too. But 
they are hard-souled, these 
Germans. They are out to 
admire art, and no intruding 
guide can make their bright 
enthusiasm even flicker. He 
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may sigh and yawn and throw 
pebbles about, but they gaze 
on. A German art lover is 
difficult to distract once he 
begins art loving ; he loves art 
with the same undeviating effi- 
ciency as that with which a 
steam-roller rolls roads. 
Although the actual sight of 
and contact with the Altamira 
caves cannot make me admire 
Magdalinian art one whit more 
than I admired it before, I 
have gained a tremendously 
greater admiration for the 
actual artists. Michelangelo 
of the Stone Age, indeed, and 
not one Michael but a sequence. 
** Art happens,”’ said Whistler, 
meaning that the artist was 
sporadic. Yet how account for 
the succession on succession of 
artists, not all equally powerful, 
but all highly skilled, develop- 
ing technique from age to age, 
till at last the Magdalinian 
art culminated in these splendid 
bisons and this beautiful deer. 
The Anthropologists have 
had some argument whether 
these pictures were painted 
under the impulse of magic, or 
whether Primitive Man had an 
impulse to Art for Art’s sake. 
The weight of the evidence 
seems to be in favour of the 
magic. In olden times the 
image of the object was held 
to contain the essence of the 
thing in itself, even as you 
could stick pins into a model 
of your enemy, and thus inflict 
subtle injuries on him. But 
the pro-magics have overlooked 
one aspect of the case : religion 
is not a reason but an excuse 
for art. A people that likes 
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painting decorates its chapels, 
but an inartistic race does not 
indulge in mural decoration. 
These beasts may indeed be 
magic symbols, they may have 
served religious ends, but they 
are there because the Magda- 
linian people liked to paint, 
and it was the artistic desire 
and not the religious end which 
dictated their being. Because 
the people wanted to paint the 
paintings are so superfine. Bril- 
liantly conceived, wonderfully 
drawn, and unimaginably exe- 
cuted, they represent the first 
great useless impulse of man 
masquerading under a guise of 
usefulness. 

What a clatter they aroused 
in the Anthropological world 
when first they were discovered, 
when little Senorita de San- 
tauola first raised her chubby 
little hand over her head and 
screamed out— 

“Oh, daddy, look! 
bulls ! ” 

Father, who had been muck- 
raking amongst the ash-pits 
of the paleolithic residents, had 
not, of course, looked above his 
head. Only children habitually 
look upwards. And so the first 
vision of these wonderful works 
of art was granted to a child. 
But this was in 1879. The 
majority of the world was then 
still wondering if poor respect- 
able Mr Darwin wasn’t in truth 
a near relation to the Anti- 
Christ. So M. Harlét wrote a 
magnificent brochure in which 
he proved, with six wholly 
incontrovertible reasons, why 
these were puerile and obvious 
impostures. Poor Sefior de 
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Santauola gave one little bleat, 
and went home to look for more 
flints, but to leave pictures 
alone. 

Yet one competent art critic 
could have told the whole col- 
lege of Anthropologists that 
one of two things must be true. 
Either these paintings were 
actual masterpieces of the Stone 
Age, or Spain possessed a totally 
unknown, unbelievably endowed 
master of animal painting, who 
only practised his art in order 
to play tricks on the Anthro- 
pological Society. And the 
poor toros of little Miss San- 
tauola had to wait for twenty- 
three years before they were 
respectably admitted to be the 
culminating masterpieces of the 
paleolithic times. 

I wonder if little Miss San- 
tauola is still alive. She might 
only now be some fifty-five 
years old or so. I wonder if 
she ever knew the marvel of 
her childish discovery. 

An odd kind of distinction 
should halo the person who is 
the very first to see something 
or to do something which 
hitherto humanity has not seen 
or done. Sometimes the dis- 
tinction is won by long labour, 
by supreme courage or by deep 
learning ; sometimes it is mere- 
ly granted by luck. The value 
of these “‘firstnesses”’ is by 
no means equal, nor does popu- 
lar notoriety hail such priori- 
ties in anything like a just 
order of merit. Sometimes the 
struggle for priority disguises 
a long labour in which those 
who have failed may have done 
more important work than those 
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who have won, as for instance 
in Polar exploration; some- 
times these priorities are merely 
valueless, as in swimming the 
Channel, or in scaling the out- 
side of a twenty-storey building. 

It was, of course, luck which 
helped Senorita de Santauola 
to espy her toros, luck and a 
charming habit of gazing star- 
wards. Yet she must have 
had some divine gift of per- 
ception. Many a child would 
have stared at those brown and 
red marks on the ceiling, and 
would no more have recognised 
them as bisons than could 
M. Harlét. I wonder if she 
ever knew what fame her toros 
won. Probably she did, since 
they were publicly acclaimed 
in 1903. But this was in Spain. 
Women and Anthropology 
hardly mix there. Yet I have 
a feeling that her discovery 
was of more importance than 
was swimming the English 
Channel. She has dowered us 
with a priceless and now jeal- 
ously guarded heritage. People 
come half across the world to 
enjoy the fruits of her find, and 
Mr Sollas has described his 
visit to Altamira as one of the 
greatest pleasures of his life. 
Yet I cannot even discover her 
Christian name; nor, if she 
still lives, would her death excite 
even one inch in ‘ The Times.’ 
She goes down to history merely 
as the little girl who luckily 
looked overhead. 


Clank! the iron door was 
once more shut on the cave- 
man’s cathedral, shutting out 
the changes of temperature and 
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of humidity which could play 
havoc with these all too fragile 
records. At first what deceived 
poor M. Harlét was the amaz- 
ing freshness of the pictures. 
To-day we study the chemistry 
of colours in the hopes of mak- 
ing our poor paintings last a 
meagre hundred years or 80. 
Already the light has been 
dimmed in Turner, Leonardo’s 
** Last Supper ” was fading and 
peeling even before the artist 
himself was dead. How, then, 
have these unscientific paint- 
ings survived? They have 
been, in vulgar parlance, 
“canned.” Nature sealed them 
in. An earth tremor closed the 
cave’s mouth. In the days 
when Gil Blas should have been 
born in that valley village of 
Santillana, this cavern of Alta- 
mira was still hermetic against 
the wind and damp, holding 
its secret safe for a day which 
could read it. Yet how odd it 
is that the first frescoes of 
humanity should have lived 
out their 20,000 years in such 
tranquillity. They knew noth- 
ing of the chemistry of colours, 
those old Magdalinian men, but 
they knew nothing either of 
commercial production, of short 
cuts or adulteration. 

Deeper and deeper the guide 
dragged us into the dim grey 
guts of the earth. We were 
following the fox’s road as it 
fled from the dog. I wonder 
if it escaped. After all, it was 
really the fox who thus pre- 
sented to man the caves of 
Altamira. The least which 
could befall him was that he 
might live out his days in 
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peace. Here 40,000 years ago, 
a cave bear stretched and 
clawed the stalagmite. The 
cavemen chased him out with 
smoke, I expect; he wasn’t 
the kind of art critic who would 
be welcomed. 

At last we had seen every- 
thing. We had wormed our 
way into the narrow cleft at 
the bottom, in which the cave 
man has left some odd and 
unintelligible signs. Now the 
guide was at last emptied of 
the final jot of automatic in- 
formation. His task was done, 
and Jo’s wet feet were frozen. 
We could only hurry upwards 
and outwards to the daylight, 
where we might cast off this 
sight-seeing mania which had 
brought us hither. 

Sight-seeing mania? Which 
brings us back to our former 
query. What was there in it 
for us ? 

At the moment, I think, 
little or nothing. We were 
dominated by the guide, peas- 
ant Spaniard, anthropologist 
by rote. We were no Germans, 
we could not kick the guide out 
of our consciousness, and start 
loving art to order. Yet we 
have at least in memory gained 
full exchange for our trouble. 
In this respect isn’t man some- 
what like the cow? He can 
swallow stuff which he cannot 
at once absorb, but he can 
chew the cud of it afterwards. 
He can store up esthetic mem- 
ories and impressions, can re- 
turn to them at will and enjoy 
them over again, divorced from 
the hampering nuisance of reali- 
ties. In this lies much of the 
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justification of the sight-seer. 
To look at him, hurried and 
bustled through some of the 
most magnificent places of the 
earth, foot-sore, mind-sore, one 
might turn sadly away from 
so shallow an art vagrant. 
When he gets home he may 
have mixed up the Louvre and 
the Vatican, he may have con- 
founded the Alhambra with 
St Mark’s, but a few photo- 
graphs will straighten out his 
memories, and he will possess 
something which can tinge with 
glamour all the rest of his life. 

We know an old lady; she 
will in a very few years have 
touched her century of exist- 
ence. She is unmarried, and 
the only thing she has ever 
done in the long span of her 
life was a Perrone tour to Rome 
when she was some forty years 
of age. Of Rome itself she 
knows nothing, yet Rome has 
coloured all her subsequent 
existence. You cannot set 
boiled potatoes before her but 
she will exclaim, “‘ Ah, now in 
Rome we had boiled potatoes 
once, and I recollect ... &¢.” 
Who will dare to assert that 
such a tripper’s voyage which 
has diffused those last years of 
her life with a romantic after- 
glow has had no spiritual value ? 


The gate of grille had closed 
behind us, and once more we 
stood on the hillside. The rain 
had cleared away, and the 
clouds were shredding them- 
selves to rags against the deep 
blue of the Spanish sky. The 
land fell abruptly into the 
valley where the village of 
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Santillana twinkled and fumed ; 
beyond it billow on billow of 
green field and of copse sloped 
gradually towards the sea, the 
horizon of which was scarcely 
visible against the sky. When 
those paintings had been made 
the mammoth and the bison 
had gambolled across these 
pastures. What perceptions 
those paleolithic savages must 
have had. We, poor art school 
products, learn to draw with 
pencil and sketch-book, play- 
ing the sedulous ape to Nature. 
But those old fellows couldn’t 
go bison-hunting with a flat- 
tened bit of bone and a flint 
stylus; they had to store up 
all their drawing in their heads 
to reproduce it later upside 
down on the rugged roof of a 
subterranean cave lit only by 
a few grease lamps on the floor, 
the said grease lamps being 
probably made out of the skulls 
of the artists’ dearest enemies, 
perhaps out of the heads of 
the Magdalinian art critics. 
And it would only be poetic 
justice that the skulls of art 
critics should provide the feeble 
glimmer by which subsequent 
works of arts are to be made ; 
isn’t that, indeed, their highest 
ambition ? 

At last we set off down the 
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hill, back to that village of 
Santillana, which itself hardly 
knew the double honour it 
enjoyed, that of the possession 
of the Altamira caves, and that 
of being the fictitious birth- 
place of Gil Blas. Once back 
in the venta, the fat woman, 
who might have been Gil Blas’ 
mother herself, so little have 
Spanish women changed from 
those days, made us a most 
delicious country lunch. She 
was right. What need for her 
to mount the hill to gaze at 
mere painted beasts done 
20,000 years ago. 

Then the yellow "bus came 
rumbling back, and we took 
passage to Santander, where 
we at once fell in with a re- 
ligious procession. Car upon 
car of tawdry painted and gilded 
papier-maché Angels, Saints, 
Christs, and crucifixions par- 
aded the streets of the seaport 
to the braying of several brass 
bands. And we, passing thus 
abruptly from the magic art 
of the paleoliths to the religious 
art of the Spaniard, were forced 
to admit that however much 
religion may have stepped for- 
wards in these twenty thousand 
years, popular art has certainly 
been degraded in an almost 
equal ratio. 





A MINING CAMP IN RETROSPECT. 


BY HERBERT T. GRANT. 


It was in 1905 that Cobalt 
arose out of a bush-covered, 
rock-ridged wilderness of no 
accredited formation to be one 
of the richest silver camps in 
the world, and the confusion of 
geologists. With its statistics 
I have no great concern—the 
records can be searched by the 
precisely minded. The T. & 
N. O. Railway was being driven 
from North Bay to Cochrane 
to open up the farming country 
(the clay belt of New Ontario 
it is called), where Haileybury 
and New Liskeard now stand. 
Workers on the railroad, an 
odd prospector or two it might 


be, found what they took to be 
silver lying loose on the hill- 


sides. The geologists scoffed. 
“* Calcite is the matrix of silver,”’ 
they said; and it took lumps 
of silver as big as one’s fist to 
convince them that silver can 
be found in anything. Green- 
stone, conglomerate, and that 
pretty pinkish rock now known 
as ‘Cobalt bloom,” proved 
that at Cobalt. 

There was the usual rush. 
Mines—“‘ holes in the ground,” 
at least—were staked out every- 
where in the vicinity. Proper- 
ties worth millions changed 
hands for a few thousand dol- 
lars, rapidly to be dissipated 
in the gambling den and the 
saloon. Not many of the 
original owners found them- 
selves better off in the long- 


run. Some of their names are 
commemorated in mines which 
have made the fortunes of stay- 
at-home shareholders—that is 
all. 

There is always romance 
associated with the beginnings 
of a mining camp, but Canada, 
since its early troubles with 
the Ked man and the “ breed,” 
has been a particularly orderly 
country. Moreover, Cobalt was 
only a little over three hundred 
miles from the second city of 
the Dominion, and the law 
regulating mining camps for- 
bade the sale of intoxicants 
within a radius of five miles. 
None the less, when I was there 
some years after its discovery, 
Cobalt was distinctly a place 
with an atmosphere, vastly 
entertaining in itself and its 
inhabitants, or ‘‘ old timers ” 
as they loved to style them- 
selves. I don’t think any of 
these were very rich: most, in 
fact, were hard enough put to 
it to scrape a living; but there 
was a spirit of brotherhood 
among them and a joyous air 
of inconsequentiality which was 
almost boyish. 

Haileybury was five miles 
away by electric tramway, and 
prodigious were the sums spent 
in its six saloons when any- 
thing special was afoot. At 
Cobalt the “blind pigger” 
flourished. In these days be- 
fore “‘ bootlegging”’ rose to 
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high rank in the professions, 
to be a “ blind pigger ’’ was to 
be reckoned something of a 
desperado, whose risks might 
be measured by the course of 
initiation one had to go through 
to obtain his confidence: the 
stealthy approach to his back- 
yard cellar and the “ hidey- 
hole” in the rafters which 
contained a solitary bottle. It 
was mostly make-believe, for 
any one could legally obtain 
a regular supply for domestic 
use. In any case, offences on 
the part of the “ white man ” 
were winked at by the two 
separate police forces, local (a 
chief and a constable) and pro- 
vincial (a constable alone). Of 
the five or six thousand dwellers 
in the district, a few hundreds 
fell into the classification ‘‘ white 
man’’; for the remainder— 
Poles, Galicians, and the like— 
the law obtained for all offences. 
Amongst the common herd two 
crimes ranked as _ serious—- 
“blindpigging”” and “high- 
grading.”” The latter consists 
of the theft of high-grade ore 
from the mines. In Cobalt, 
where to descend some of the 
mines was to see walls literally 
Sheathed in silver, a yield of 
six thousand ounces to the ton 
being nothing out of the ordi- 
nary, and bar silver sixty cents 
an ounce, “‘ highgrading ” was 
rigorously dealt with. The 
thieves were sometimes none 
too perspicacious. I recall one 
case where a Galician fashioned 
the metal into crucifixes and 
other religious objects, and dis- 
posed of them amongst his 
friends. The rough workman- 
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ship and the dull white of the 
unrefined ‘‘leaf silver” was 
bound to draw attention; and it 
did. Naw for an instance of the 
treatment of “blind piggers.”’ 
One morning a group was 
lounging in the magistrate’s 
room at the local court. On 
the other side of the door was 
the courtroom, and on the 
farther side of that another door 
opened on a row of cells. There 
were present the magistrate, 
the crown attorney, the counsel 
for the defence, the policeman 
who had effected the arrest, 
and the reporter of the local 
paper. 

‘** What shall we give him ? ” 
asked the magistrate. 

** Make it six months and a 
five hundred dollar fine,” sug- 
gested the counsel for the 
defence. 

The party entered the court, 
where anxious friends and rela- 
tives were seated. The magis- 
trate took his seat on the 
bench, the prosecutor and the 
defending counsel took their 
respective stands, a cell gate 
clanged, and the constable led 
his prisoner to the dock. He 
could speak no English, and 
for half an hour or so his 
voluble protestations of inno- 
cence were translated to the 
court. The crown attorney 
cross-examined, and his lawyer 
pleaded eloquently. If one 
pair of eyes was turned more 
interrogatively upon the magis- 
trate as he summed up than 
the prisoner’s, it was the re- 
porter’s; and when the sen- 
tence came, ‘Six months’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of five 
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hundred dollars,” only the 
prisoner’s feelings could have 
equalled his. Some defender 
of local traditions maye dispute 
the exact terms of the sen- 
tence. I am writing from 
memory after a lapse of many 
years. But the facts are un- 
deniable. I happen to know 
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who was that reporter; and 
further, when the court had 
been cleared, and the grilled 
gate had clanged again upon 
the prisoner, the judicial party 
adjourned once more to the 
private room to sample the 
confiscated whisky and to pro- 
nounce it good. 


II. 


Cobalt was an unconven- 
tional place. One hour would 
see a man in the Stetson, rough 
shirt, corduroys, and elk-hide 
boots of the prospector; the 
next a different being in spruce 
flannels, sauntering along, cigar 
in mouth, for a set of tennis or 
a turn at trap-shooting. Cobalt 
itself was a drab lumber-built 
town, with dusty uneven streets 
and board sidewalks six or 
eight feet above the street 
level in places. Straggling 
above a dirty lake shore, it 
was hemmed in with the ugly 
grey dumps of “tailings ’ from 
the mines, and rocky knolls 
stripped of all but stumps, and 
undergrowth which flourished 
despite all efforts to keep it 
down. Your North Country 
miner has learned his fire lesson 
in the school of hard experi- 
ence, and he looks upon the 
native bush, charming, a shade 
in summer and a shelter from 
the biting winds of winter 
though it be, not as an asset 
but a danger. It was an even 
money chance that any one 
arriving at Cobalt for the first 
time would be met with a 
salute from the Nipissing Mine, 


at its daily blasting, hurtling 
boulders into Cobalt Lake and 
unpleasantly near the railroad 
station. 

In the early days one could 
pick up “leaf silver” in the 
streets. A fortune gone to 
waste, perhaps; but Cobalt 
just had to be built somewhere. 
Still, though the cellar of some 
humble shack might be sunk 
in silver-bearing ore, the Coni- 
agas, the Right of Way, and 
other mines would be busy 
underneath. One would feel the 
whole town shake and tremble 
as with an earthquake when 
these mines were firing their 
shots below. 

There were many strange 
sights to be seen. On the 
Nipissing claims the Little 
Giant prospecting by hydraulic 
power, sending undergrowth, 
tree-stumps, and boulders spin- 
ning into the air; the Little 
Silver Vein from which a quar- 
ter to half a million dollars’ 
worth of silver was taken, now 
a chimney six feet wide and 
eighty feet high in a cliffside, 
and which, before it was 
stripped, must have been a 
mass of almost solid silver; 
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rock cores an inch in diameter 
brought to the surface from 
hundreds of feet below by means 
of a diamond drill, tipped with 
a Brazilian black diamond that 
was worth a fortune in itself; 
and the levels and stopes of 
the mines themselves in their 
unimaginable beauty and rich- 
ness of solid ice and solid 
silver. 

I have seen, stacked on the 
station platform, without a 
single one to guard them, two 
hundred and twelve bars of 
silver, stamped 99°99 per cent 
pure, one week’s mining, mill- 
ing, and smelting of the Nipiss- 
ing Mine. A bar of silver is a 
huge cobblestone rather than 
a brick (the lack of escort 
speaks for their weightiness and 
cumbrousness), and the market 
price of silver, as I have said, 
was sixty cents an ounce. I 
have seen a man walk into the 
business office of the ‘ Cobalt 
Daily Nugget,’ open a leather 
handbag, and dump a small 
yellow brick on the counter. 
“ Lift that.” Fingers instinc- 
tively schooled to apply the 
proper lifting force to familiar 
objects failed; and it took a 
shifted grip and a real effort 
to raise the first gold brick 
ever smelted at the Swastika 
Mine a hundred miles to the 
north. I have seen workmen 
at the Temiskaming and Hud- 
son’s Bay Mine dumping bags 
of concentrates (milled ore 
ready for the smelter) out of 
a window on to the ground 
below as though it were so 
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much cement they were hand- 
ling. That particular mine 
paid an average annual divi- 
dend during the eight years 
before the war of two thousand 
three hundred per cent. I met 
@ man, wise after the event, 
who spoke sadly of it. “‘ How 
was I to know that this was a 
mine? They came round to 
my place trying to sell me 
shares, and I went inside and 
fetched them out as fine a 
bundle of share certificates of 
‘holes in the ground’ as ever 
dazzled the relatives of a man 
who died intestate.” 

Apart from this, which was 
routine, there were exciting 
incidents of almost daily occur- 
rence during the summer 
months, when bush-fires rage 
throughout the whole North 
Country. It is not a case of 
an occasional outbreak. On 
every side one can see them 
raging, “‘a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night.” Nor 
do they rage unfought. It is 
a continual battle to stamp 
down the individual outbreak, 
and prevent a joining of forces 
and an overwhelming conflagra- 
tion. Cobalt itself was deemed 
comparatively immune in its 
barrenness, yet only a change 
of wind saved it a few years 
ago when destruction seemed 
inevitable. I have passed 
through a town a little to the 
north of Cobalt one week, and 
the next passed by what had 
been Earlston and was now a 
heap of ashes —every stick 
wiped out. 
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The bush itself is a danger 
but little less than fire. Even 
the experienced prospector was 
not above getting lost, and 
when that happened the call 
for volunteers to form a search 
party was always loyally obeyed. 
In Lake Temiskaming, roughly 
opposite MHaileybury, which 
stands on the lake, there is a 
fair-sized island several miles 
in area. Here the few years 
old little girl of a French- 
Canadian woman living on the 
island disappeared. Some at- 
tempt was made by the mother 
and a few friends to trace the 
child, but five days had elapsed 
before the news spread to the 
mainland. Cobalt joined forces 
with Haileybury to send out 
an organised rescue party, and 
a small lake steamer was char- 
tered. A party a hundred or 
two strong crossed to the island, 
and, deployed in single file a 
few paces apart, swept the 
island from end to end. It 
was not easy to keep touch 
in the somewhat rough going, 
but the search was pretty 
thorough. When mid-day came 
with no result, it was feared 
that the lake contained the 
secret of her disappearance. 

In the afternoon the party 
broke up, some taking to boats 
and dropping dynamite in the 
lake, others resuming the search 
of the island in small groups. 
The lake yielded nothing. Late 
in the afternoon, further search 
appearing useless, some of the 
party returned to Haileybury. 


But to the perseverance of a 
few that child owes its life. 
Somewhere about five o’clock 
came a hail from the interior 
of the island, and searchers ran 
in the direction of the sound 
to find the missing child, dirty 
and bedraggled, but scarce a 
whit the worse, safe in the arms 
of a stalwart prospector. Ram- 
bling in the woods, she had 
fallen backwards from a log, 
and her clothing becoming en- 
tangled in some blackberry 
thorns, she had been unable to 
extricate herself. 

I was no longer a searcher, 
but a newspaper reporter with 
a “story” to send hot foot 
over the wires to the Press 
Association. The question was 
how to get to the telegraph 
office before it closed. I had 
been too busy interrogating 
the rescuers to note that the 
child had been borne off to a 
waiting launch. The sound of 
the starting motor warned me 
in time, and, without as much 
as a “by your leave,” I took 
a flying leap just as some one 
let the clutch in—to find my- 
self face to face with the pro- 
prietor and editor of the ‘ Nug- 
get’s’’ deadly rival, the weekly 
‘Haileyburian.’ It was not 
until I learned that his other 
proprietorships included the 
very boat I had so summarily 
boarded that I realised the 
enormity of my offence. The 
child having to be rushed to 
the mainland and cared for, 
he contented himself for the 
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time being with a look that 
ought to have annihilated me. 
The next issue of the ‘ Hailey- 
burian’ contained a leading 
article referring to the rescue 
of the child; but the affair 
of the child paled into insigni- 
ficance before the personal on- 
slaught upon myself. I was 
flattered at first to have at- 
tained such undreamed-of pub- 
licity ; but, as I read, horror 
grew upon me to see myself 
so graphically and unmercifully 
painted ‘‘as ithers see us ’— 
described from head to foot, 
turned inside out and analysed, 
and summed up as some kind 
of a reptile. It all sounded so 
frightfully true that I blushed 
for very shame of being this 
thing I now saw myself, until, 
not content with personal de- 
scription, it broke the spell by 
quoting me. ‘Shifting his 
gum, Mr Buttinsky addressed 
us— 

“Tf youse guys will chase 
yourselves out of the limelight, 
I'll take a photo of the little 
heroine ! ” 
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Youse guys... and gum! 
At these two unfounded and 
intolerable insults my manhood 
reasserted itself, and, raging 
for the blood of him who was 
now revealed as a libeller pure 
and simple, I took the first 
car to Haileybury and ran him 
to earth at his house. “Do 
you know who I am?” I 
demanded. In city clothes he 
failed to recognise me. 

“Do I sound as if I had been 
brought up in the Bowery ? 
* Youse guys...’ ”’—I choked. 

He regarded me quizzically. 

“It’s all in the newspaper 
game, my boy. You put one 
over me when you got into 
my boat and I was getting 
even. But now that I’ve had 
another look at you I'll take 
back that bit about ‘ Youse 
guys.’”’ And so the lion and 
the lamb sat down together 
and ate ice cream; and in 
the eating of it he revealed 
himself as a very shrewd and 
kindly old gentleman who gave 
me much counsel and encour- 
agement. 


Iv. 


The spirit of Cobalt was 
embodied in the mining pro- 
Spector who came and went 
from time to time. Many of 
its citizens were ex-prospec- 
tors, successful in business from 
their knowledge of the wants 
of the craft, their ability to 
talk shop, and sometimes a 
hame amongst the younger 
men which was their best 
advertisement. These still had 


the game at heart, and were 
always ready to “ grubstake ” 
a good man down on his 
luck, with the offchance of 
a handsome dividend. The 
prospector was drawn from all 
kinds and classes; _ illiterates 
schooled only in experience, 
mining engineers, and that great 
army of “men who don’t fit 
in,” seasoned with red-blooded 
philosophers, and educated men 
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hungry for a little of the salt 
of life. 

There is an extraordinary 
fascination about the prospec- 
tor’s life. He wanders at will ; 
on foot, by canoe, or on snow- 
shoes; camping when and 
where he chooses without call 
to move while his supplies last, 
except at pleasure. Happy is 
he who has enough, or has 
** strikes ’ enough, to keep him 
going entirely his own master. 
At worst it is a lesser bondage 
attending to the job as a duty 
to the person who has “ grub- 
staked ’’ him, and who for the 
time being is a partner. It is 
no idyllic meandering though 
in woodland paths. In these 
great trackless forests roam 
bear, moose, and deer, and 
many varieties of small fur- 
bearing animals, ruffed grouse, 
and ptarmigan, duck abun- 
dant in season, and other 
feathered kind to fill the pot ; 
but only the most foolhardy 
would hope to subsist by skill 
of arms when wandering from 
place to place. There one 
may march for days and not 
see a living thing. It is not 
for nothing that the porcupine 
(“the bushman’s friend ’’) is 
protected by unwritten law as 
the last hope of the bush- 
strayed or the starving. 

In winter the woods stand 
austere and holy, of a beauty 
beyond compare. Then, the 
undergrowth of more generous 
seasons buried deep in the 
accumulated ,snowfalls, each 
tree stands apart, ice-encased, 
its every branch and tiniest 
twig balancing a layer of 
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feathery texture, immobile in 
the currentless air that accom- 
panies the intensest ravages 
of frost. No cathedral, no 
cloister ever raised can faintly 
challenge in grandeur and sol- 
emnity these perpetual aisles 
unearthly and aloof, founda- 
tioned in a swathe of dazzling 
purity, and bound above by a 
dome of empyrean blue which, 
from horizon to horizon, is all 
aglitter with a myriad shafts 
of glancing sunlight. Through 
these the progress of the way- 
farer is a sacrilege. In the 
snow, exploding like a pistol 
shot under the moccasined foot 
in the all-enveloping silence, 
one seems to hear the protests 
of the angels. The mentality 
of man and animal alone sur- 
passing these deep eternal mys- 
teries, the product of civilisa- 
tion must move warily but 
speedily to counteract an ab- 
sence of sun warmth, which 
will congeal the very well- 
springs of life should an article 
of clothing for a moment be 
removed. I have sat in a 
shack in the bush when the 
outside temperature was forty 
or fifty below zero. To sit 
close to the stove was more 
than flesh and blood could 
stand. There was a happy 
mean, for outside a radius of 
fifteen feet all warmth from it 
ceased. From the stove through 
a hole in the roof ran the stove- 
pipe, red-hot to the protecting 
plates, and all the roof inside 
up to within inches of the pipe 
itself was white with frost ! 

In March, when of a morning 
the prospector sets forth on a 
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firm crusted surface where there 
is no trail-breaking to be done, 
by noon, in the gathering 
warmth of the sun, he will be 
labouring as though through 
rain-swept clay-fields deep in 
mire; and by evening he will 
be wrenching the broad rims 
of his snow-shoes from a cling- 
ing slush that settles on them 
half a foot deep at every 
agonising step—the forerunner 
of that mal de raquette which 
may render him for days a 
helpless cripple. For snow- 
shoes there is no alternative. 
There is still four feet of snow, 
of which the melting surface 
will be frozen again before 
dawn, between him and solid 
ground. 

By late April or early May, 
the rivers still ice-bound, he 
will have exchanged the snow- 
shoe and the moccasin for the 
shoe-pack (the oil-tanned moc- 
casin of the factory), designed 
to keep damp and muskeg 
water out. But of what avail 
a six or eight-inch shoe-pack, 
a leg length Larrigan even, 
when swollen creek and all- 
prevailing muskeg swamp him 
to the waist in scarce-melted 
ice and snows, which numb 
him from high-water mark to 
extremities till he is hard put 
to it to stumble into camp 
and build a. fire. 

Summer, though it be fresh 
and pleasing to the eye, con- 
tains a torment of flesh that 
may afflict the very brain. 
It has been said of the North 
Country that it has only two 
seasons—‘“‘ nine months winter 
and three months flies.” The 
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latter while they last far out- 
weigh the hardships of the 
remaining “season.” Mainly 
they fall into two species— 
black flies and mosquitoes. By 
reason of the black flies none 
may venture out-of-doors by 
day without face and hands 
smeared with “ dope ”—oil of 
citronella or other prescrip- 
tion. I myself, to impart one 
piece of practical advice, after 
many experiments used raw 
kerosene, let that schoolgirl 
complexion fade and fistulate 
as it might; and gloried to 
see my tiny persecutors wilt 
and roll off my flesh on con- 
tact. Mosquitoes? One may 
keep them off at night by 
enveloping oneself in a cheese- 
cloth net ; but they are inside 
it before one settles down, or 
ready to penetrate by every 
tiny aperture. One falls asleep 
eventually in spite of their 
maddening z-z-z-z and stinging 
attack, and wakes in the morn- 
ing to find the curtains clinging 
with insects gorged till they 
cannot fly. Their easy and 
vengeful destruction creates a 
miniature shambles. During 
the day the mosquitoes, haunt- 
ing the windless shelter of the 
heavier bush, are not so much 
in evidence; and even at 
night, when the tired body 
craves sleep in spite of all dis- 
comforts, their presence is a 
minor matter. It is in the 
twilight hour after the camp 
fire has brewed the tea and the 
pork and beans are in process 
of slow digestion, when tired 
but not too sleepy manhood 
seeks to enjoy the pleasures 
21 
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of the quiet pipe, the retro- 
spective survey or the hatching 
of plans for the morrow, that 
they make life intolerable. 
There is only one defence 
against them—the smudge— 
the dampened fire smothered 
in green moss and leaves to 
produce a cloud of acrid smoke, 
in which one plunges head and 
shoulders, breath held, till 
straining lungs demand a respite 
and one runs to and fro, gulping 
in the clearer air, to race again 
to half suffocation when the 
myriad enemies attack again. 
There are summer seasons in 
the Canadian bush when to 
write of the mosquito as I 
have done is a pitiful in- 
adequacy. I have seen my 
hands and arms so covered 
with mosquitoes that, brush 
them how I might, no speck 
of flesh remained a moment 
visible. More fool for ventur- 
ing out like this. The bushman 
wears his heaviest winter under- 
clothing in the heat of summer 
(and it can be very hot), for 
their probosces will penetrate 
an outer garment of drill or 
canvas. 

There is left the glorious 
autumn, and the divine breath, 
in favoured years, of Indian 
summer; and these, all else 
forgotten, make up for all one 
has endured. Not so riotously 
blazoning as the southern maple 
woods responding to the first 
magic touch of frost, the 
northern woods have their own 
beauty of unchanged pine and 
cedar, and the delicately tinted 
yellows and burnished coppers 
of birch and beech. Withal, 
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there is an exuberance and 
buoyancy of atmosphere that 
makes one heady with the wine 
of life. Little wonder that the 
philosopher, turned prospector, 
drinks it to the fill, and would 
exchange his present lot for 
no other environment earth 
has to offer. It is a world of 
poetry this, unvoiced but stirr- 
ing to the heart chords, requir- 
ing the formed melody and 
revealing word of genius to 
weave its elusive elfishness into 
enchantment understandable. 
My host had had a short but 
eventful career. Destined for 
the church he had shelved it 
for the law; drifted in honest 
disgust from that profession 
which trades, at best, on the 
unintelligibility of its own 
works, and, at worst, sways 
decent but plastic mentalities 
to the escape of the villain or 
the besmirchment of the in- 
nocent, in the name of Justice ; 
tried his hand as a critic on a 
well-known British daily ; and 
found at last the metier for 
Celtic waywardness, a philo- 
sophic mind and a vigour of 
body in the solitary and un- 
heralded guise of a prospector. 
It is not always to the victor 
over natural difficulties to 
whom in prospecting belongs 
the spoils, and fool’s luck is 
as notorious in this as in other 
spheres; but in the long-run 
worth will tell. Already from 
Sudbury to Gowganda, from 
Gowganda to Cobalt, from Co- 
balt to Swastika, and from 
Swastika to Porcupine my 
friend had established a 
reputation as one of the best 
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prospectors in the whole North 
Country ; and, in addition, he 
was held in high esteem as one 
who had braved single-handed 
the perils of the bush to rescue 
an unfortunate brother pro- 
spector fallen victim to accident 
far from the beaten track. 

I met him at Swastika on 
the instructions of the ‘ Nug- 
get’s’ editor to put up at such 
and such an hotel, and to look 
up R——. As might have been 
expected he was to be found 
at the station, where all the 
citizens in these isolated com- 
munities flock to see the train 
come in once a day from 
the south. His first words 
were— 

** Was it you that wrote that 
article in the ‘ Nugget’ con- 
taining references to Edin- 
burgh ? Man, you're the first 
Edinburgh man I’ve met for 
five years. You’ve got to 
come and stay with me for 
six months.” 

That was rather a longer 
absence than a reporter even 
on the ‘Nugget’ could have 
dared, though a week’s silence 
from some other represented 
camp and a laconic wire in 


Cobalt was a man’s town, 
wholesomely and unaffectedly 
democratic. There were no 
social barriers other than those 
of race and speech, the former 
less in evidence than the latter. 
Unless one had a home of 
sorts to go to there was no 
avoiding rubbing shoulders. 
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explanation, ‘Drunk again,”’ 
would not lead to dismissal 
where, though literary require- 
ments were not high, reporters 
were not found on every tree ; 
but in such hospitality and 
entertainment, sporting, prac- 
tical, and intellectual, I cer- 
tainly overstayed myself, to 
the consternation of an editor 
who burned the wires between 
Cobalt and Swastika without 
finding a trace of me. Between 
spells of work, “spinning the 
tale,”’ and holidaying my new- 
found friend (would that eti- 
quette permitted the printing 
of that sonorous and ancient 
highland name!) led me to 
Kirkland Lake, the object of 
my journey, where 1 obtained 
the first photographs ever pub- 
lished of a gold camp which has 
now some small claim to fame. 
And it is one thing to see a 
mining camp when it is estab- 
lished (take Cobalt as your 
picture), another to see the 
quartz veins displaying their 
threads and coarse granules of 
“free gold ” before a pick has 
been put to them, and their 
setting of virgin wood and lake- 
land has been defiled. 


Avoiding? Rather was it 
sought. There was indeed the 
boarding-house and “ superior ”’ 
restaurant of Mrs H——; and 
though the pleasant buxom 
proprietress was one of Cobalt’s 
institutions, her late husband 
having been one of the “ old- 
timers,” its very tables limited 
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it somewhat to the permanent 
guests who lived on the prem- 
ises or who purchased a monthly 
meal-ticket. There had been 
a hotel, a large, plain, three or 
four storied frame structure, 
but this went up in smoke 
and down in fiery ruin during 
my stay in Cobalt, in spite of 
the best efforts of the local fire 
brigade. It didn’t supply 
meals, anyway. Even Mrs 
H——’s was in danger of decay. 
I dined there once with a man 
who tried to impress upon me 
that he was one of the Askwiths, 
not the Asquiths ; but in those 
days there was no HNarl of 
Oxford. 

** Bill’s ” was waiting at the 
zenith of the dusty upgrade 
amphitheatre which one walked 
into on emerging from the 
railway station or ‘‘deepo”’; 
and everybody walked on and 
into “ Bill’s.” Boisterous greet- 
ings over, one seated oneself at 
the horse-shoe counter and 
studied the menu—a chalked 
slate on the wall for all to see. 

** T'll have toast and coffee,” 
one fallen on hard times would 
decide at breakfast after in- 
tense reflection. 

“Stack o’ bones an’ Java,” 
would be the hospitable ac- 
knowledgment of Bill, to whom 
the customer was more than 
his fifteen cents. 

“A glass of milk, please, 
Bill,” another on a diet might 
announce. 

** Milk the cow,” cried Bill. 

Some one of sound purse and 
sounder constitution braves two 
poached eggs on toast and 
buckwheat cakes and coffee. 


oe 
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** Adam and Eve on a raft and 
stack o’ bucks an’ Java.” 

**Deshed if I won’t hev a 
cup of tea, if you don’t mind, 
Bill,” a remittance man might 
exclaim at 4 P.M. 

“Let ’er rain,’ would come 
the indifferent reply. 

And on gala occasions when 
chicken pies were on the menu 
and demands were coming fast, 
“One individual,” Bill would 
roar above the clamour, and 
“‘ Individuals one,’’ echo would 
answer from the galley fires. 

In “ Bill’s,” then, gathered 
at all hours of the day and 
evening, mayor and magistrate, 
chief of police and fire brigade, 
doctor, lawyer, tradesman, mine 
official and prospector, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, in fact, as 
indeed they were to one another. 
To meet them here was to 
join a happy careless crew on 
its unstrained but best  be- 
haviour. But when they really 
“got together,” although in 
those days the frothblowers 
were unborn, they formed a 
pandemoniac mélange. 

It is a very special occasion, 
if not at ‘ Bill’s,’—the de- 
parture of some hoary old 
prospector to (to them) a sor- 
rowful retirement in a city 
of the south. ‘‘ Dry ” as Cobalt 
is, for the fifty odd prospectors 
and their cronies there is about 
a bottle each of whisky and 
gin to go round, and beer to 
overflowing. There is a time- 
honoured verse for men more 
apt in action than in speech to 
fall back on and give rough 
expression to their feelings, 
and forty-five of the fifty voice 
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their godspeed in “Old Bill 
Smith °— 


Chorus— 


“* He’s off to Haileybury ; 
Old Bill Smith, a drunken bum was 
he; 
Old Bill Smith, his nose was like a 
cherry, 
Just with drinking rickies up in 
Haileyburree !” 


There is a hush, while some 
one more eloquent than the 
rest shapes into some sort of 
coherence what Bill has meant 
to Cobalt, what Cobalt is to 
all of them, and what Bill will 
never forget in the ease and 
comfort of the south while he 
has memory to recollect any- 
thing at all. ‘‘ And,” in con- 
clusion, “boys, let us rise 
together and sing the ‘Song 
of Cobalt.’ ” 


** We'll sing a little song of Cobalt, 

If you don’t live there it’s your fault, 

Oh, you, Cobalt, where the big gin 
rickies flow ; 

Where all the silver comes from; 
where you live a life and then some, 

Oh—you— Co-balt, 

You’re the best old town I know !” 


Old jests and recollections 
fly fast and furious. Some one 
bangs the piano anew to the 
Strains of an eightsome reel. 
Four dozen mellow gentlemen, 
grabbing partners where they 
find them, leap to their feet. 
What matters it that they don’t 
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know a bula-hula from a ha- 
banera, an eightsome reel from 
a hornpipe—the game’s the 
thing! Over go chairs, over 
go tables, over go the eight 
and forty mellow gentlemen in 
a welter of table settings and 
tablecloths, whisky, gin, and 
beer. Mellow gentlemen drag 
forth mellower gentlemen from 
the wreckage and prop them 
to their feet. It is all in 
honour of Old Bill Smith— 
“Ho ho! Bill, you’re nose is 
like a cherry ’”—and in honour 
of Cobalt. It is more than 
mere rough-housing. There is 
an undercurrent of passionate 
pride in and devotion to this 
famous camp their hands have 
wrested from the wilderness 
and kept: and again and 
again the chorus rings— 


‘“* We'll sing a little song of Cobalt.” 


And lest any of the other 
mining camps in the North 
Country should seek to give 
itself airs, they sing, if that 
be possible, one verse with 
special fervour and in all 
truth— 


‘*Elk Lake was only a bubble, Gow- 

ganda had a few; 

Oh, Larder Lake was just a fake, 
Lorraine was a whisper too; 

Swastika is a rockpile, hot air is 
Porcupine : 

But it’s hob-nailed boots and a flannel 
shirt in Cobalt Town for mine !” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


COUNT BENCKENDORF’S ‘LAST DAYS AT TSARSKOE-SELO ’—ENTER 
-KERENSKI—THE DEPARTURE FOR TOBOLSK—MARTYRDOM AND 
DEATH—LABOUR’S FEEBLE OPPOSITION TO THE TRADE UNIONS 
BILL—BOOSTING SHAKESPEARE—A TRAVESTIED NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mr MAURICE BARING has 
done us a great service by 
translating into his own good 
and vivid English Count Paul 
Benckendorf’s ‘Last Days at 
Tsarskoe-Selo.’ It is the book 
of a loyal, brave, and honest 
gentleman, who has recorded 
what he saw and heard him- 
self without rancour and with- 
out complaint. And a miser- 
able story it is which Count 
Paul tells: he whose heart is 
not wrung by its dignity and 
its pathos has no pity for un- 
deserved suffering. When in 
1917 the Revolution was begun 
in Russia, the Empress was 
made the scapegoat, as Marie 
Antoinette had been made the 
scapegoat a century before in 
Paris. The rebels, if they had 
no qualification of knowledge, 
character, or statecraft for the 
task which greed and lust had 
imposed upon them, were at 
least skilled in making the 
worse cause appear the better. 
They understood the use of 
the hateful thing called ‘“‘ pro- 
paganda.” They convinced for 
@ moment even sympathisers 
with the autocracy in Western 
Europe, that the Allies would be 
betrayed if the Russian Em- 
peror werenotremoved instantly 
from thethrone. This falsehood 
is exposed by Count Paul 
Benckendorf with a strength 


of language which is rarely 
heard in his book. ‘* We re- 
ceived quantities of anonymous 
letters,” he wrote soon after 
the arrival of the Empress and 
her Court at Tsarskoe-Selo, 
“‘ which were dangerous in the 
sense that they pretended to 
establish relations between the 
Empress and the Germans with 
the object of bringing about 
@ peace advantageous for Ger- 
many and shameful for Russia. 
This was an infamous calumny 
which for some time had been 
circulated in the country. 
Nothing could have been falser 
or more malicious. Neither 
the Emperor nor the Empress 
had ever dreamed of making 
a@ separate peace to the detri- 
ment of the Allies. The result 
of the war has proved only too 
well that their Majesties had 
every interest in bringing the 
war which had been forced 
upon them to a_ successful 
end, and that the fate of the 
whole dynasty depended on 
this successful issue.” 

When the Emperor, de- 
ceived by his generals, had 
been trapped into an abdica- 
tion, to which he should never 
have consented, what did the 
provisional government do to 
uphold the honour of Russia ? 
Kerenski, fluttering aimlessly 
like a moth about the light of 














usurped grandeur, told the Tsar 
as late as 3rd June “that he 
intended to set out for the front, 
in order to try to start an 
offensive, and make a vigorous 
effort to help the Allies. He 
counted on his eloquence to 
instil courage into the troops, 
and to bring about a victory.” 
Poor silly creature! What 
could his eloquence avail against 
the cunning of Lenin and Trot- 
sky, who were then just begin- 
ning their job ? 

The Emperor, we have said, 
had been abandoned by all. In 
his first talk with Count Paul 
Benckendorf after his arrival 
at Tsarskoe-Selo, he showed 
him “the telegrams of the 
generals commanding the differ- 
ent fronts, who all, with one 
accord, had told him that 
the only means of saving the 
monarchy was to abdicate in 
favour of the heir-apparent. 
Even the Grand Duke Nicholas 
was of this opinion, and begged 
him on his knees.” And all 
the while General Ruzski, him- 
self half a revolutionary, was 
“rudely insistent’ that the 
Emperor should renounce his 
responsibilities. It is to be 
deplored that he took the 
fatal advice. It would have 
been better for himself, for 
the dynasty, for Russia, that 
he should have died an Em- 
peror in the midst of his troops. 
But the violent persuasion of 
those who should have known 
better is at least an extenua- 
tion. ‘The Emperor, as 
Supreme Commander of the 
Army,” says Count Paul, ‘“‘ had, 
in the presence of the enemy, 
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been betrayed by the generals, 
and had been forced to give 
way to pressure, because the 
last support of the monarchy, 
the Army, was going over to 
the revolutionaries. History 
has never known the like of 
this.” 

And so the Emperor came 
to join the Empress at Tsarskoe- 
Selo. ‘‘ Nicholas Romanov,” 
cried out the sentry. “ Let 
him pass,” said the officer. 
Thus began the cruel punish- 
ment which ended in death. 
At the outset, when the Em- 
peror had his own guard about 
him, his life was bearable. But 
the power was passing quickly 
from the Provisional Govern- 
ment to the Council of Work- 
men and Soldiers. The revolu- 
tion was following its fore- 
ordained course. The Jacobins 
were getting all the power into 
their own hands. ‘‘ The Duma,”’ 
says Count Paul, ‘‘ which was 
at first very proud of the 
stupid revolution which it had 
brought about, perceived that 
its power was at an end.” 
And the change was felt no- 
where more bitterly than in 
the palace of Tsarskoe-Selo. 
The physical discomforts, which 
brave men like the Tsar bear 
with equanimity, increased 
apace. There were no fires, 
because there was no wood. 
Wine was rationed, and food 
was scanty. Less easily toler- 
able was the attitude of the 
soldiers on guard, which, says 
Count Paul Benckendorf, “ be- 
came more and more provoca- 
tive. Quarrels with the ser- 
vants were an everyday occur- 
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rence. They thought they had 
the right to criticise the mode 
of life of their Majesties; they 
considered their meals, which 
were simple enough, too abun- 
dant.” 

Then there entered upon the 
scene Kerenski, the poor fum- 
bler, whose name has become 
a byword of impotence in every 
known tongue, and who will 
be remembered as the typical 
demagogue with ambition and 
no courage unto the end of 
time. Truly neither the Em- 
peror nor Empress could count 
upon the aid of this weakling, 
already in fear of his own skin. 
Thus he is sketched by Count 
Paul Benckendorf on his first 
appearance: ‘‘ He was dressed 
in a blue shirt, buttoned to the 
neck, with no cuffs or collar, 
big boots, and the affected air 
of a workman in his Sunday 
clothes. His manner was abrupt 
and nervous. He did not walk, 
but ran through the rooms, 
talking very loudly, and even 
his expression was shifty, and 
his whole physiognomy, al- 
though energetic, disagreeable.” 
He spoke and held himself as 
personages of that kind always 
speak and hold themselves. 
Before he saw the Tsar, he 
made a revolutionary speech 
to the guard, and then told 
the servants that they no longer 
served their masters, but were 
paid by the people, that their 
business was to watch all that 
went on in the palace, and to 
consider themselves under the 
orders of the commandant and 
the officers of the guard. He 
searched the palace with an 





unnecessary insolence, and when 
he came into the Emperor’s 
presence, he was unable to 
control his embarrassment. 
** He was in a state of feverish 
agitation; he could not stand 
still, touched all the objects 
which were on the table, and 
seemed like 2 madman.” On 
his second visit, he insisted 
that the Emperor and Empress 
should be separated, and should 
meet only at meals. Feeling 
was running high in the town, 
and the extreme parties de- 
manded the removal of the 
Empress, who, it was every- 
where said, was the head of the 
counter -revolutionary party. 
Though he knew full well that 
she was not, he was already 
certain that his own position 
was insecure, and that he could 
save himself alive only by 
pandering to the extreme Bol- 
sheviks. ‘‘ They are after you,” 
he said, when he announced to 
the Tsar the necessity of his 
departure, ‘‘and very soon 
they'll be after me.”’ 

There was no end to the in- 
sults which were put upon the 
Emperor, and at every en- 
counter he showed his infinite 
superiority to his tormentors. 
He behaved always with a 
perfect serenity. Here is a 
specimen: ‘“‘ On a certain day 
the incoming guard was a 
former sergeant-major, who, as 
soon as he had arrived at the 
palace, had made himself con- 
spicuous by his violent and his 
revolutionary opinions. He 
wished to search the palace, 
threatening every one with 
worse treatment if he found 
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anything suspicious. When the 
Emperor held out his hand, he 
moved back a step and said, 
‘ Not for anything in the world.’ 
Then the Emperor advanced a 
step and said, ‘ What have you 
got against me?’ He remained 
open-mouthed, turned on his 
heel, and left the room.” 

Yet, despite their cowardice, 
the Bolsheviks had still the 
power to annoy him who had 
been their sovereign. One day 
the guard caught the heir- 
apparent with a toy gun on 
his shoulder, and carrying in 
his belt a pouch full of 
wooden cartridges. This was 
more than the brave prole- 
tarians could endure. They 
broke up into groups, delivered 
impassioned harangues, and de- 


manded that the toy should 


be taken away from the child. 
The commandant at last con- 
sented to take it away, and, 
ingeniously pulling it to pieces, 
brought back the pieces hidden 
in his clothes. Another trivial 
episode caused a far higher 
excitement, and was ended only 
by an inquiry held before a 
judge. A soldier on duty re- 
ported that he had seen two 
officers kiss the hand of one 
of the Grand Duchesses. This 
was a piece of politeness which 
could not be overlooked by 
honest democrats. So the 
Soviet of the regiment called 
up the officers before a military 
tribunal, and charged them 
with being anti-revolutionaries. 
The servants and gardeners 
who were present in the garden 
where the gross offence took 
place were put into the witness- 
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box. The guilty officers were 
left unpunished, but transferred 


to another corps. 

The Emperor endured with 
composure all the petty insults 
and the grave discomforts which 
were put upon him. He went 
about the employments which 
he invented for himself as 
though these trivial duties were 
the work of his life. He gave 
his son lessons in arithmetic 
and Russian history. He delved 
and planted in the garden, until 
Kerenski, in terror for his own 
life, ordered the departure 
of him and his family for 
Tobolsk. The departure was 
tardy and difficult; but at 
last the train was dispatched, 
and the Emperor, who as Count 
Paul Benckendorf said, was as 
calm and self-possessed as usual, 
made his last adieus. Count 
Paul, who remained behind, had 
no illusions. “I already feared 
the tragic end of this dear and 
good sovereign.” 

His fear was justified. After 
a brief sojourn at Tobolsk the 
Emperor and his family were 
sent to Ekaterinburg, where 
their real martyrdom began. 
Ekaterinburg was to them what 
the Temple was to Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, and there 
they were murdered in cold 
blood and without a trial. 
Even at Tobolsk they suffered 
the last indignities. The sol- 
diers of the guard proved their 
fitness to govern a great Empire 
by writing obscene words upon 
a swing set up for the young 
Grand Duchess ; and when the 
Emperor and his children con- 
trived to make a toboggan-run 
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of snow and ice by way of 
recreation, it was destroyed 
in a night as soon as ready, 
since it was not necessary for 
prisoners to divert themselves. 

At Ekaterinburg poverty and 
starvation were added to their 
other miseries, and when death 
came in June 1918 it came as 
a release. The Bolsheviks had 
proved their superiority as they 
thought, and their cowardice 
as is evident, by a deliberate 
system of torture and brutality. 
The account of these last 
months of sufferings is given 
by Count Paul Benckendorf with 
@ moderation and a simplicity 
which should evoke the sym- 
pathy of all save the implac- 
able “‘ people.” It bears upon 
every line the evidence of its 
authenticity, and it proves that 
the Tsar came triumphantly 
out of the ordeal. The reader 
has but to compare his bearing 
with the bearing of those who 
had set themselves over him 
to recognise that in every en- 
counter he should have shamed 
his oppressors. And when the 
news of his death and the death 
of his Empress and her children 
came to Western Europe, there 
were no tears shed, no word of 
pity was heard. The Emperor, 
who before his fall had been 
received with rapture in the 
countries of the Allies, went 
unlamented to his grave. The 
politicians dared not to speak 
in his defence or publicly to 
mourn his murder, lest they 
should give offence to the 
“ proletariat.”” There seemed 
to be a world-wide conspiracy 
to make light of the tragedy, 
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and to display a complete 
indifference to the fate of the 
Emperor, who until his de- 
thronement had been our loyal 
ally. The lines of Shakespeare, 
which depict the fate of the 
fallen hero, are written in too 
low a key to suit so fierce a 
tragedy as the Tsar’s, yet they 
contain the essential truth— 


‘‘ For time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest 
by the hand, 

And with his arms out-stretched, as 
he would fly, 

Grasps-in the comer: Welcome ever 
smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing.” 


When the Tsar was the parting 
guest, none shook his hand. 
The world was too busy grasp- 
ing-in the Bolsheviks to think 
of him who had fought with 
us. The smile of welcome was 
there for Kerenski, or Lenin, 
or any of the masters who now 
hold sway in Russia, but never 
a sigh was heard for the Em- 
peror, whose purgatory Count 
Paul Benckendorf has painted. 

And now that the curtain 
is drawn down upon the tragedy, 
what has been the good of it? 
If it be the object of govern- 
ment to make the governed 
happy and prosperous, have 
the successors of the Tsar 
proved either the justice of 
his treatment or their own 
competence torule ? Assuredly 
they have not. The Russia 
which was the creation of the 
Romanoffs has perished. A 
policy of murder, wholesale and 
indiscriminate, is all that Lenin 
had to offer in place of the 
justified autocracy of the Tsars. 
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It can never have been a simple 
task to govern Russia—a vast 
sparsely populated empire, 
which could be controlled only 
by @ reverence for tradition 
and an obedience to the past. 
The best justification that the 
policy of the Tsars could have 
received is the complete col- 
lapse of Russia into a blood- 
thirsty barbarism since the re- 
moval of the Emperor Nicholas. 
It is not a sound principle to 
destroy by torture and murder 
vast multitudes of citizens. 
When Lenin declared that he 
would gladly put ninety millions 
to death, if only he might arrive 
at the particular form of de- 
mocracy which was to his mind, 
he deprived himself of the right 
to condemn the “tyranny ” of 
the Tsars. The tyranny of the 
Soviets is infinitely crueller and 
more cunning than any tyranny 
ever exerted by one man upon 
his country. The ingenious 
wickedness of the Tcheka goes 
beyond all the previous ex- 
perience of history. No fair- 
minded observer can cast an 
eye upon the Russia of to-day 
and still remember the Russia 
of ten years ago without ac- 
knowledging an immense de- 
gradation. And if there were 
@ certain amount of tyranny 
mixed with the autocracy of 
the Tsars, whose fault was it ? 
Burke said long ago that ‘“‘kings 
become tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels on 
principle.”? And whatever sup- 
pression there was in Russia 
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was made necessary by those 
“rebels on principle,’ who 
knew no other instruments of 
politics than the Browning and 
the bomb. The purposed ene- 
mies of a vast empire, difficult 
of government, must be opposed 
and punished if that empire is 
not to perish. The subsequent 
career of Lenin and Trotsky 
has clearly demonstrated the 
wisdom of those who drove 
them out of Russia. Such dis- 
turbers of the peace are always 
safer in exile. What they have 
done to Russia, what they are 
trying to do to the rest of the 
world, is plain for us all to see. 
It is not the Tsar who is to 
blame for the severe treatment 
justly meted out to them. The 
Germans are the criminals who 
sent them and their poison gas 
back to Russia. Bitterly the 
Germans suffered for their cyni- 
cism. Though they won the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk for the 
moment, their own troops were 
infected by the virus of Bol- 
shevism, and thus hastened an 
inevitable defeat. 

The sketch of the Tsar drawn 
by Count Paul Benckendorf 
shows us a man “intelligent, 
good, and well-meaning,” who 
was willing to accept all suffer- 
ings if ““he could leave Russia 
in order and prepare for his son 
an easy and happy reign.” 
The task was tco heavy for 
him. The “rebels on prin- 
ciple” hampered his designs 
and crippled his power of action. 
Especially ‘“‘ his character did 





' We owe this quotation to Mr F. W. Bain, whose pamphlet, ‘ Decapitated 


Russia,’ we commend to our readers, 
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not allow him to respond to the 
gigantic events of the closing 
years of his reign.” The ad- 
visers upon whom he had a 
right to depend, failed him, 
and no man can govern a 
country without the loyal sup- 
port of others. The Liberals, 
who thought that the Duma 
might serve them and their 
world, hastened the day of 
revolution, and then were un- 
able to check it or to control it. 
He fell, not through his own 
fault, and with his fall there 
fell, perhaps never to recover, 
the great empire of Russia. 


Even if it had not made 
certain the passage of a useful 
measure, the debate on the 
second reading of the Trade 
Unions Bill would have served 
an admirable purpose. For it 
showed us more clearly than 
ever before the stuff of which 
the Labour Party is made. 
The leaders of the Opposition, 
with the single exception of 
Mr Snowden, proved them- 
selves bankrupt in thought, 
bankrupt in argument, as their 
followers proved themselves 
bankrupt in manners and self- 
control. It is not an effective 
method of controversy to shout 
“Liar” across the House of 
Commons. The members of 
the Labour Party who bawled 
and cried, because they did 
not know how to debate, ad- 
vanced neither their cause nor 
the argument. Is it among 
such men as these that we 
must look for leadership ? Shall 
those who cannot govern them- 
selves or their tongues claim 
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to govern an empire? As we 
have said, Mr Snowden alone 
spoke intelligibly and intelli- 
gently. He understood the 
case of his opponents, and he 
treated it like the wise advo- 
cate that he is; and though he 
did his best to damage the Bill 
of the Government, he had the 
courage to say things about 
strikes, general and other, that 
were unpalatable to his own 
Party. For the rest, poor Mr 
Clynes made a sorry mess of 
it, and Mr Thomas, as usual, 
spoke like a tub-thumper who 
could not make up his mind. 
Mr George Spencer, on the other 
hand, made a speech that will 
long be remembered. It was 
perfect in courage and sincerity, 
and bitterly as it annoyed the 
back benches of Labour, even 
they dared not bay their dis- 
approval; but Mr Spencer has 
been violently expelled from 
their ranks, to his own satis- 
faction no doubt, and the credit 
of his allegiance belongs to 
others. This, then, is the result 
of the debate: the Labour 
Party mistook noise for reason 
throughout, and in a debate, 
in which general strikes played 
a foremost part, could not make 
up its sad mind whether there 
had really been a general strike 
last year or not. 


It is part of the prevailing 


vulgarity that men should 
thrust themselves, or be thrust 
by others, into positions for 
which they are obviously unfit. 
The same irrelevance may be 
noticed in literature as in 
politics. Not many weeks since, 
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upon St George’s Day, and at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shake- 
speare’s own birthplace, amid 
the unfurling, partially success- 
ful, of many flags, much incense 
was burned before the shrine of 
the poet. And the phrase 
which, after the speeches had 
been made and forgotten, lingers 
in our memory is that the time 
had come to “ boost Shakes- 
peare.”’ To boost Shakespeare ! 
No man that ever lived is in 
less need of boosting than 
Shakespeare. He had the 
supreme good-fortune in his 
lifetime to win the success 
he wanted and to escape the 
oppressive notice of the crowd. 
It was not for him to hear 
his name shouted aloud in 
the street, or to be followed 
in the streets by noisy wor- 
shippers. He did not, like 
some of his successors, cut 
antics in public places that 
gaping onlookers might ask 
one another, ‘Who is the 
mountebank?” ‘The orator, 
intent to “boost” the poet, 
in whom he surmised that 
there was a gold-mine, gave 
the worst possible answer to 
Matthew Arnold’s sonnet :— 


‘* And thou, who did’st the stars and 
sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-hon- 
our’d, self-secure, 
Did’st tread on earth unguessed at— 
Better so!” 


Better so, said Arnold. The 
booster does not agree with 
him. He will guess at every 
riddle; he is ready to pierce 
every mystery. And though 
Shakespeare, ever since his 
death, has gone triumphantly 
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on his way, speaking in every 
language, and carrying delight 
into every land, and becoming 
the master of every stage, the 
last drop of advertisement, 
thinks the showman, has not 
been squeezed out of his poetry 
and of his fame. He must be 
forced, by sheer racket, into 
every home; he must be 
cracked up, to use the phrase 
of the immortal Hannibal Chol- 
lop, until no ear is deaf to the 
echo of his name. In other 
words, in his own despite, he 
must be boosted, and they who 
are content to read him in 
their studies, or to take the 
rare opportunities that are 
given them of hearing him on 
the stage, must stand in an 
outraged silence while the 
megaphone and the limelight 
do their worst. 

Shakespeare must be 
** boosted ! ” A famous 
booster has undertaken to do 
the job, and the result, no 
doubt, will be solid money— 
money to be spent in the 
futile attempt to make him 
ridiculous who hitherto has 
defied ridicule. What will be 
the process of boosting is as 
yet uncertain. The boost will 
probably be achieved by the 
films and the wireless. These 
are the two great labour-saving 
inventions of modern times. 
The human being of to-day 
finds it too great a strain 
upon his (or her) nerves to 
look and to listen at the same 
time. So the films and the 
wireless come to his aid. The 
cinema shows him what he 
cannot hear, and broadcasting 
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lets him hear what he cannot 
see, and while the power of 
advertisement is doubled, only 
one sense is asked to attend 
instead of two. Thus will the 
boosting of Shakespeare begin. 
A pleasant little story of the 
courtship of Anne Hathaway 
will be shown upon the screen, 
and the truth of his skill in 
deer-stealing will be sent broad- 
cast over the world. No longer 
will it be necessary to read his 
plays or to hear them spoken 
laboriously upon the stage. 
Advertisement will do what is 
necessary, and when the poet 
has been boosted widely enough, 
we shall find thousands sub- 
scribing to build another theatre 
at Stratford who have never 
read a line of his works and 
are never likely to see the 
curtain drawn up on any one 
of his plays. 

Yet we would rather that a 
new theatre should never rise 
upon the ashes of the old than 
that the poet should be made 
sadly familiar by the advertis- 
ing tricks of to-day. What 
did he know of “boosting,” 
who sedulously escaped the 
notice of his fellows? How 
he must smile in Paradise when 
he looks down upon the feverish 
anxiety of those who, labori- 
ously scratching in the dust- 
heap, would give his works to 
Bacon or to William Stanley. 
And we are not sure that the 
showman, who would remind 
a careless generation by blow- 
ing the trumpet and beating 
the drum that Shakespeare once 
lived and wrote, is not the 
worst enemy that the poet has 
encountered. So long as a few 
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hundreds of faithful readers 
remain, they will keep alight 
the torch of understanding, 
and hand it on devoutly 
trimmed to those who come 
after them. 

There is little enough to be 
said in praise of those adven- 
turous spirits who would 
“poost ’’ Shakespeare. There 
is nothing, save condemnation, 
to mete out to those who would 
attempt to gain notoriety by 
writing travesties of the Gospel. 
One travesty has already ap- 
peared, ‘The Man Nobody 
Knows’ (London: Constable), 
which has been reprinted three 
or four times in the last six 
months, and more are promised. 
It is a. vile practice thus to 
bring ridicule upon a narra- 
tive held sacred by many thou- 
sands of sincere men and 
women, and the sooner it is put 
a stop to the better will it be. 
At the end of the seventeenth 
century it was thought amus- 
ing to put the heroes of Virgil 
and Homer into the costume 
of the time, and to fill their 
mouths with tavern slang. Not 
much harm was done, except 
to the taste of those who read 
the works of Charles Cotton 
and his rivals. But the heroes 
of the ‘ AMneid’ were fitter 
subjects of burlesque than 
Jesus and his disciples, and 
there is no excuse whatever 
to be found for the flippancy, 
the ignorance, and the vulgarity 
of the author of ‘The Man 
Nobody Knows.’ He is him- 
self an advertiser for an insur- 
ance company, or has been, so 
he tells us, and he sees and 
describes the events of two 
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thousand years ago in the terms 
of Wall Street. His jargon is 
the jargon of the North Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, and in 
every phrase that he uses, he 
outrages the proprieties of time 
and place. Nowhere else, save 
in one or two books on the 
Bible written by compatriots 
of this author, can we match 
his impudent slang. You may 
find examples of his vulgarity 
and ineptitude upon any page, 
and one example might serve 
as well as another; but per- 
haps his masterpiece in this 
kind is his sketch of Judas, 
which will give our readers a 
clear idea of the American 
method. “Not a bad fellow 
at heart, he had the virtues 
and the weakness of the small- 
bore business man. He was 
‘hard-boiled,’ and proud of it ; 
he ‘looked out for Number 
One.’ It was no easy job 
being treasurer for a lot of 
idealists, Judas would have 
you know. He held the bag, 
and gave every cent a good 
tight squeeze before he let it 
pass. When the grateful woman 
broke her box of costly oint- 
ment over Jesus’ feet the other 
disciples thought it was fine, 
but he knew better. ‘ Pretty 
wasteful business,’ he grumbled 
to himself. The big talk of the 
others about ‘thrones’ and 
‘kingdoms ’ and ‘ victory ’ did 
not fool him; he could read 
a balance-sheet, and he knew 
the jig was up.” Thus the 
author of ‘The Man Nobody 
Knows ’ allows his ‘‘ humour ” 
to crawl like a slug over the 
greatest narrative in the world, 
and his comic Testament is 
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respectfully reviewed and sold 
by the thousand. Had it not 
received the reward of a wide 
publicity, it had not been 
noticed here. 

He calls his book ‘ The Man 
Nobody Knows,’ and if he 
implies by his title that nobody 
knows Jesus, he should place 
himself first among the ignorant. 
Being a business man, he cannot 
but cast the Jesus that he pre- 
tends to know in any other 
mould than his own. He calls 
Jesus ‘“‘the Founder of Busi- 
ness.” He accepts in a literal 
and a modern sense the words 
which Jesus spoke in reply to 
his mother, who had sought him 
sorrowing: ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be about my father’s 
business ?’’ Upon these words 
he establishes his argument 
about Jesus, and seeks parallels 
to Him in George W. Perkins, 
Theodore N. Vail, and other 
heroes of finance. He finds no 
justification for this irrelevancy 
either in the English of the 
Authorised Version, or in the 
Greek of the Gospels. The 
translators of King James’s 
version did not use the word 
“business” in the American 
sense; and the author of the 
travesty, had he consulted the 
Greek text (€v tois tod matpos 
pov), which may mean simply 
“in my Father’s house,” 
would have found no warrant 
for his monstrous interpreta- 
tion. Truly it is but nonsense 
that he talks, and nonsense 
offensive to those who have 
appreciated the quiet selfless- 
ness of the Gospels. And the 
worst is not yet. Now that 
Jesus has been represented as 
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a business man of New York, 
we shall be asked presently 
to contemplate Him as a pro- 
prietor of newspapers, that he 
may justify the craft to him 
who next essays the impudent 
task of biography. 

But the author whom we are 
considering is as yet only on 
the threshold of commonness. 
Not content with describing 
the life of Jesus as “ the finest 
most exalted success-story,”’ he, 
“an advertising man,” claims 
that, were He alive to-day, 
Jesus “ would be a national ad- 
vertiser, as He was the great 
advertiser of His own, day.” 
Again he reveals with equal 
clearness his vulgarity and his 
ignorance. ‘Let us begin,” 
says he, “by asking why He 
was so successful in mastering 
public attention.” But this is 


precisely what Jesus never was. 
He made no effort to master 


public attention. When He 
died upon the Cross, He was 
known only to a few. The 
words which Anatole France 
puts into the mouth of Pilate 
—* Jesus of Nazareth, I don’t 
remember Him ” — express a 
profound truth. Very few re- 
membered Him, and His teach- 
ing, which presently travelled 
all the world over, was ac- 
cepted with difficulty and after 
a long delay. But our author, 
intent upon degrading Jesus to 
the level of modern New York, 
does not trouble to discover 
the truth; he assumes that 
Jesus was concerned only with 
making Himself known. He 
asserts, without any evidence, 
that Jesus “‘ recognised the basic 
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principle that all good adver- 
tising is news,” that a twenty- 
four hours’ schedule of what 
Jesus did would “ bristle with 
front-page news.” And 40, 
heaping offence upon offence, 
he sketches the headlines of 
an imagined issue of the ‘ Caper- 
naum News,’ and finally pro- 
nounces that the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan is the 
greatest advertisement of all 
time. Poor man! Miserable 
advertiser! He cannot im- 
agine how or why noble words 
should be said, or noble deeds 
done, without a reporter stand- 
ing by, ready to degrade them 
into vile and monstrous head- 
lines. 

Here, then, is an advertiser 
who esteems nothing in life so 
highly as “‘ success-stories ” and 
great advertisement, confronted 
with the simple life of Christ, 
and he cannot interpret it to 
himself or to others except by 
bringing it down to the level 
of commercial America. He is 
interested only in big business 
and loud acclamations. He 
does not know that a new 
thought is never wasted, that 
if it be spoken to half a dozen 
it may reach the ends of the 
earth without the advertise- 
ment of his adulation. “A 
man might stand and preach 
for years at Charing Cross and 
Piccadilly,” says our author, 
“and only one in a hundred 
thousand would ever know that 
he lived.” A fate which, were 
it incurred by any one foolish 
enough not to beat the drum 
loud enough, would, in the eyes 
of the author of ‘The Man 
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Nobody Knows,’ be well de- 
served. But it is not true, 
as Jesus of Nazareth proved 
when He spoke in places far 
more remote and less popu- 
lous than Charing Cross or 
Piccadilly, and sent His light- 
est words, without advertise- 
ment and at leisure, to the 
ends of the earth. Our author 
is one who moves with the 
times. He thinks that the 
voice a8 an instrument is out 
of date. He is sure that in a 
place which “only a tiny frac- 
tion of the city’s people pass 
at any given point on any 
given day ”’ is far too small for 
him who asks to be heard; 
and he will probably never 
learn that an authentic whisper 
of the truth murmured in a 
desert will have a better chance 
of survival than the sound of a 


megaphone blazed forth at once 
on a million housetops. Adver- 
tisements may beguile the fool 
into buying what he doesn’t 
want; they may force us to 
listen for a moment to what is 


not worth hearing. Only the 
real need of the thing sold, or 
the enduring wisdom of the 
word spoken, will make them 
the general heritage of a 
nation. 

Except that they help a mob 
of unimportant persons to get 
rich quickly, a very doubtful 
boon to the world, advertise- 
ment has served no purpose 
at all. Yet when our author 
thinks of its possibilities, he 
becomes almost lyrical. ‘‘ No,”’ 
he exclaims at the top of his 
voice, “‘ the present-day market- 
place is the newspaper and the 
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magazine. Printed columns are 
the modern thoroughfares; pub- 
lished advertisements are the 
cross-roads where the sellers 
and the buyers meet. Any 
issue of a magazine is a world’s 
fair, a bazaar filled with the 
products of the world’s work.” 
Yet when the magazine is cast 
away, the advertisement seems 
vain and empty. And the 
things and the words that need 
no acclaiming go gaily on their 
way along the road of time. 
Why, then, should the author 
of ‘The Man Nobody Knows,’ 
whose real interest is in the 
advertising columns of the news- 
paper and the magazine, give 
a thought to Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he knows not, and whose 
quietness and security are un- 
heard in the midst of his striv- 
ing and his crying? He has 
written a book whose inter- 
mittent blasphemy and con- 
stant offensiveness are not pal- 
liated by any quick under- 
standing or any sound know- 
ledge. His book, let us hope, 
will prove an awful warning to 
those who would attempt to 
rival him in a work which is 
far beyond his reach and theirs, 
and which will certainly give 
offence to all those who are 
not besotted with false humour, 
and who lack the virtues of 
decency and respect. The Gos- 
pels are still an open book to 
those who will read with hu- 
mility and understand with 
reverence. And with them at 
our elbow, we can cheerfully 
do without the humour of 
Chicago and the intolerable 
slang of Wall Street. 
2K 
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inthe Beautiful Green Spring Valley near Baltimore. 
— Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback 


, = College Preparatory, or General 
Courses, including Musie and Art. 
Special Care for Junior School Pupils. 
For Catalog and Views Addresa: 
MISS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, 
Garrison, Md. 


MONTEMARE 
Boarding School for Girls 


ADIRONDACKS, 
LAKE PLACID, N, Y. MIAMA BEACH, BOCA RATON 
prepatory, ‘academic and Junior College 
curses. Emphasis on out-of-door life. Beginning 
seventh year. Write for catalogue. 
cam, A. Ryan, B. A., Principal, 
Lake Placid, New Yo:k 


Qi. Catherine's School 
For Girts who wish a high standard 
in COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
Achurch school in a delightful suburb of Richmond. 


LovIsSA DE BERNIERE Bacot, Head. 
R.D. 2, Box T, RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. ANGELA ACADEMY 


CARROLL, IOWA 
Boarding School for Girls 

si Mecredited Academic Department. Separate one- 
& year Con.mercial Course. Two-year course in house- 

ld arts for yoang ladies desiring to prepare them- 
selves for successful home-making. B tuition 
and laundry, $250 per year. 

For further information, address Sister Superior 


Box 8, 





FLORIDA 











PREPARATORY 


BROWN —— 


1876-1926 


Prepares for any eollege, professional schools, State 
Board examinations, business. 


15th and Race Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Military 
Institute 
93rd year. High, beautiful location. Lower school 


for younger boys. Athletics 
Address A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent 


Box 58, College Hill Ohio. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


ST. MARYS, KANSAS 
“TOM PLAYFAIR’S SCHOOL” 
Jesuit Boarding School for Boys 


For catalog, write 
REV. B. J. RODMAN, S.J., President 


University of Southern California 


Comprises the following schools and colleges: Liberal 
Art, Law, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Music, Speech, Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Religion, Social 
Welfare, Education, Graduate School, Metropolitan 
College. 

President, Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, A.M., Sc.D., 
J.D., D.M.C.P., Ph. et Litt. 

For bulletins, address Registrar, 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Cincinnati, 








University of 





~~ 





‘ee 














Select Educational Institutions 


ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
BERESLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
schosl ter girls of all ages. Thorough 
Strong post 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Bzpyoap, VIRGINIA 
Beautiful and healthful location at foot of famous 
Se eae ce eet eens Sf Vieginin. 
Work thoroughly accredited. Military training. Special 
emphasis on Character building. Rates only $450.00 for 
nine months session. For catalog address: 
Coronzg, Wm. R. Pues, M.A., Principal. 


HARCOURT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and 
General Academic Courses 
Music — Art — Dramatics 
ae . JMiss HARRIETTE MERWIN 
Principals {Miss MARION ELoIsE LASHER 


GAMBIER, OHIO 





RIVERDALE 
A Well Balanced Country School fer Boys 
One of the Best College Entrence Boerd Record; 
Athletics, Student Activities; Applied Music 
ie 
—20th Year— 


For Pm 2 9, Catalog, Address 
Franx S. Hacxzert, Head Master 


Telephone RIVERDALZ-on-Hy: 
Kingsbridge 3125 Upper Nuw Yoaxr ( 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Four years standard high school and college { 





Ideally 
WINTER PLAYGROUND OF 


Write for Catalog 
(School for Smaller Boys Attached) 


ROX BURY 


A Special Type of B¢Siding School. 
College Preparation 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Metho 
High Record of Efficiency in College 
Entrance Examinations, 
A. L. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut. 








KENILWORTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A aeattaat and day school for girls, from five to sixteen 

years or age. A oa schoo! with delightful home life, 

at the Nation’s Capital. Kindergarten primary and inter- 

mediate courses. Educational advantages of Nation’s 

ee a fully used. Sports and Recreation. Moderate 
Cost. For Catalogue, address 


KENILWORTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1862 Wyoming Avenue 





Washington, D. C. , 


Westhninster 


Prepares Boys for College 
Upper and Lower School. Summer and Winter 
Raymond Richards McOimond, A. B. (Yale) 


Head Master 


SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 





DISTINGUISHED PERIODICALS 
Since 1810 the Leonard Scott Publication Co. has been the Amer- 
ican headquarters for the foremost British Reviews: The Nineteenth 
Century, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, Edinburgh Re- 
view, Quartely Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. 


FOR DISTINGUISHED TASTES 
In their survey of literature and international affairs, these reviews are 
not surpassed by any other periodicals printed in the English language, 
and few, if any, approach them. If you are familiar with these publica- 
tions, you will appreciate this statement; if not, a sample copy will 
prove to you that our claim is a conservative one. 


AT PLEASING PRICES 
Original English Editions of these splendid reviews are supplied by 


us at a saving of nearly 50%. 


Annual Subscriptions and Combination Rates 


Nineteenth Century 
Contemporary 
Fortnightly Review 


any one 
Review any two 
all three 
Blackwood’s Magazine any one 
i any two 
all three 


Canada 
$ 7.35 
14.00 
21.00 
$ 5.00 
9.50 
13.50 


$ 7.00 
13.50 
20.00 

$ 5.00 

9.50 
13.50 


Leonard Scott Publication Company 
249 West 13th Street, New York 














